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This  research  incorporates  congressional,  interest  group,  and  political  party  theory 
to  present  a unique  framework  for  understanding  the  connection  between  patterns  of 
member-to-member  giving  and  House  members’  political  ambitions.  Leadership  PACs 
are  committees  headed  by  federal  politicians,  but  separate  from  their  own  campaign 
committees.  Like  other  PACs,  leadership  PACs  receive  donations  from  individuals  and 
groups,  then  make  contributions  to  the  political  candidates  they  support.  Although  most 
PACs  are  created  by  corporations,  labor  unions,  or  ideological  groups  to  promote  a 
particular  agenda  or  cause,  leadership  PACs  are  created  to  promote  the  politicians  who 
establish  them.  This  research  serves  the  following  purposes: 

• Details  the  history  of  leadership  PACs. 

• Explains  the  contemporary  relevance  of  leadership  PACs. 

• Presents  a theoretical  framework  for  understanding  why  different  kinds  of 
members  establish  PACs  and  how  member  contribution  strategies  reflect 
member  ambitions. 

• Considers  how  institutional  rules,  norms,  and  leadership  structure  shape 
member  ambitions. 

• Examines  the  role  of  the  political  parties  in  helping  members  pursue  their 
political  ambitions. 
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• Discusses  the  larger  implications  of  special  interest  money  in  leadership 
races. 

During  the  time  frame  in  which  the  only  previous  studies  of  leadership  P ACs 
were  undertaken  and  up  through  1994,  House  Democrats  and  Republicans  maintained 
their  respective  majority  and  minority  party  status.  For  this  reason,  systematically 
determining  whether  members’  contribution  strategies  were  a function  of  party  status, 
party  affiliation,  or  political  ambition  was  not  possible.  I use  a range  of  data  from  before 
and  after  the  1994  shift  in  party  control.  I also  present  information  from  personal 
interviews  with  leadership  PAC  affiliates  and  directors.  As  a point  of  departure  from  the 
standard  approach  to  studying  member  behavior  in  terms  of  three,  prescribed  goals — 
reelection,  power,  and  good  policy — I suggest  that  the  structure  of  political  opportunities 
within  the  leadership  organization,  as  well  as  the  unique  personal  and  institutional 
circumstances  that  members  face,  shape  members’  political  ambitions  and  thus  their 
political  activities. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


When  former  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Bob  Livingston  (R-Louisiana) 
decided  in  the  spring  of  1 998  to  run  for  the  House  Speakership,  he  knew  that  winning  the 
early  support  of  his  Republican  colleagues  was  essential.  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  (R- 
Georgia)  was  expected  to  step  down  in  1999  to  launch  a bid  for  the  presidency  and 
Livingston,  along  with  House  Majority  Leader  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas),  hoped  to  succeed 
him.  Livingston  was  generally  respected  and  well-liked  by  his  colleagues  but  he  clashed 
at  times  with  his  party’s  more  conservative  members  over  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
attachment  of  controversial  riders  to  appropriations  bills.  Though  Livingston’s 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  House’s  most  powerful  committees  provided  him  with 
impressive  credentials,  his  position  was  not  traditionally  considered  “next  in  line”  to  the 
Speakership.  Livingston’s  readiness  to  lead  the  House  was,  however,  never  doubted  by 
members  of  the  corporate  lobbying  community.  According  to  Dean  Sackett,  a former 
Livingston  staff  member  and  lobbyist  for  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Insurance  Agents,  "Bob  has  always  been  a pro-business  member  of  Congress  . . . (h)e 
advocates  positions  that  the  K Street  community  [of  lobbyists]  can  look  to"  (Babcock  and 
Marcus  1998).  Indeed,  Livingston’s  corporate  connections  were  so  convinced  of  his 
ability  to  lead,  they  provided  him  with  the  means  he  needed  to  convince  his  colleagues  of 
the  same. 

Once  Livingston  made  his  speakership  aspirations  known,  he  established  a 
leadership  political  action  committee  (PAC)  and  named  it  BOBs  PAC,  an  acronym  for 
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“building  our  bases.”  Leadership  PACs  are  committees  headed  by  federal  politicians,  but 
separate  from  their  own  campaign  committees.  Like  other  PACs,  leadership  PACs 
receive  donations  from  individuals  and  groups  then  make  contributions  to  the  political 
candidates  they  support.  But  while  most  PACs  are  created  by  corporations,  labor  unions, 
or  ideological  groups  to  promote  a particular  agenda  or  cause,  leadership  PACs  are 
created  to  promote  the  politicians  who  establish  them.  In  exchange  for  their  financial 
generosity,  politicians  with  leadership  PACs  gain  clout  among  colleagues  that  can 
translate  into  support  during  future  leadership  contests  or  bids  for  higher  office. 

Politicians  can  give  candidates  up  to  $1,000  per  election  through  their  personal  campaign 
committees  and  up  to  $5,000  per  election  through  their  leadership  PACs.  Politicians  with 
leadership  PACs  thus  can  give  up  to  $12,000  to  candidates  facing  both  primary  and 
general  elections  while  politicians  without  leadership  PACs  can  only  give  up  to  $2,000. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  BOBs  PAC  took  in  approximately  $1.3  million  and 
gave  out  $800,000  to  Republican  candidates.  That  same  year,  Livingston  also 
contributed  $600,000  from  his  own  personal  campaign  account  to  his  party  and  to 
Republican  candidates.  Most  of  the  money  raised  by  Livingston’s  personal  campaign 
committee  and  his  leadership  PAC  came  courtesy  of  the  businesses  he  had  worked 
closely  with  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee — namely  the  oil,  insurance, 
and  defense  industries.  James  Pruitt,  vice  president  of  federal  government  affairs  for 
Texaco  Inc.  and  a former  Livingston  staff  member,  coordinated  the  K Street  fundraising 
effort  for  BOBs  PAC.  In  addition  to  organizing  fundraisers  for  his  former  boss,  Pruitt 
worked  diligently  to  convince  his  skeptical  K Street  associates  that  Livingston  could 
actually  win  the  speakership.  A number  of  business  executives  decided  to  hedge  their 
bets  and  contributed  to  Livingston’s  leadership  PAC  as  well  as  his  personal  campaign 
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committee.  Less  than  one  year  after  it  was  established,  BOBs  PAC  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  federal  leadership  PACs  in  existence.  When  Gingrich  stepped  down  and 
Livingston  was  designated  frontrunner  for  the  speakership  position,  BOBs  PAC  was 
flooded  with  even  more  contributions  from  corporate  PACs  eager  to  signal  their  support. 

Livingston’s  pursuit  of  the  House  speakership1  aptly  portrays  the  expectations  that 
contemporary  politicians  who  aspire  to  higher  office  must  fulfill.  In  order  to  help 
themselves,  ambitious  politicians  must  first  help  others.  Unlike  his  opponents  for  the 
speakership,  Livingston  was  working  to  build  a broad  support  base  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  House  long  before  Gingrich’s  premature  retirement.  After  securing  the  early 
financial  backing  of  his  friends  in  the  corporate  lobbying  community,  Livingston  quickly 
began  “spreading  the  wealth”  to  his  Republican  colleagues.  When  Gingrich  stepped 
down,  Livingston  had  already  established  himself  as  an  influential  player  who  could  help 
both  his  party  and  his  colleagues.  "They  know  Bob  helped,"  Livingston  supporter  Rep. 
Ron  Packard  (R-Califomia)  said  of  members  who  received  contributions  from  BOBs 
PAC.  "And  when  you  go  and  call  and  ask,  it's  easier  to  get  their  commitment"  (Babcock 
and  Marcus  1998).  While  politically  ambitious  members  can  assist  their  colleagues  in  a 
number  of  ways,  the  most  valued  kind  of  help  comes  in  the  form  of  campaign  money. 
Given  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  running  a competitive  campaign,  political  contributions 
have  become  the  most  sought-after  commodity  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  more  money  donors 
can  give  to  candidates  in  need,  the  bigger  an  impression  they  can  make — a fact  not  lost 
on  ambitious  politicians.  Explaining  his  decision  to  set  up  a leadership  PAC,  Livingston 
said,  "The  fact  is,  they  allow  you  to  give  more  money."  Establishing  a leadership  PAC 
also  gives  members  a way  to  signal  to  their  colleagues  their  own  leadership  intentions. 
Representative  Ron  Packard  (R-California)  explains  the  surge  of  member  interest  in 
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leadership  PACs  succinctly:  “Every  key  member  of  Congress  has  had  one”  (Babcock  and 
Marcus  1998). 

Establishing  a leadership  PAC  has  indeed  become  standard  procedure  for 
members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  seniority  or  rank.  In  1998,  freshman  Representative 
Doug  Ose  (R-California)  registered  his  leadership  PAC  before  he  was  even  sworn  into 
office  (Glasser  and  Eilperin  1999).  Other  representatives  in  Ose’s  class  followed  suit  and 
registered  leadership  PACs  during  their  first  terms  in  office.  Senior  members,  some  of 
whom  have  voiced  opposition  to  PACs  in  the  past,  are  setting  up  leadership  PACs  in 
order  to  be  “competitive.”  Representative  David  Obey  (D-Wisconsin)  says  that  more  and 
more  members  are  establishing  leadership  PACs  for  the  simple  reason  that  “(y)ou  don’t 
play  touch  football  while  the  other  guy  is  playing  tackle”  (Wilcox  1990,  177).  Unlike 
other  kinds  of  PACs,  leadership  PACs  have  managed  to  proliferate  in  both  number  and 
financial  worth  yet  avoid  scholarly  attention.  The  goals  of  this  dissertation  are  as 
follows: 

• To  detail  the  history  of  leadership  PACs  and  explain  their  contemporary 
relevance. 

• To  present  a theoretical  framework  for  understanding  why  different  kinds 
of  members  establish  PACs  and  how  member  contribution  strategies 
reflect  member  ambitions. 

• To  consider  how  institutional  rules  and  norms  as  well  as  the  leadership 
structure  shape  member  ambitions. 

• To  examine  the  role  of  the  political  parties  in  helping  members  pursue 
their  political  ambitions. 

• To  discuss  the  larger  implications  of  special  interest  money  in  leadership 
races. 

In  this  chapter,  I provide  general  background  on  leadership  PACs  and  discuss 
some  of  the  political  circumstances  that  contributed  to  their  emergence  in  the  late  1970s. 

Next  I consider  the  contemporary  relevance  of  leadership  PACs,  particularly  as  related  to 
scholarly  definitions  of  leadership  and  to  members’  expectations  of  their  leaders.  I then 
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discuss  why  it  is  important  for  both  congressional  and  interest  group  scholars  to  study  the 
institutional  and  political  implications  of  leadership  PACs.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
chapter-by-chapter  summary  of  the  dissertation. 

Member-to-Member  Giving  in  the  Pre-Reform  Era 
Though  leadership  PACs  did  not  emerge  until  the  late- 1970s,  politicians  have 
contributed  money  to  and  coordinated  fundraising  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  colleagues  for 
decades.  During  the  1940  congressional  campaign,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  a 
Democratic  House  member  from  Texas,  organized  a massive  fundraising  effort  on  behalf 
of  his  House  colleagues.  Democrats  were  short  on  funds  and  at  risk  of  losing  the  House 
so  Johnson  called  on  his  Texas  oil  industry  allies  for  help.  Texas  oil  money  flowed  into 
democratic  coffers  and  the  party  managed  not  only  to  maintain  control  of  the  House,  but 
to  pick  up  an  additional  eight  seats.  In  exchange  for  his  efforts,  Johnson  quickly  gained 
prestige  in  the  chamber.  In  fact,  his  reputation  as  an  influential  and  powerful  politician 
was  largely  built  on  his  ability  to  raise  and  distribute  large  sums  of  campaign  money 
(Caro  1982;  Baker  1989).  Members  with  excess  personal  campaign  funds  also  have 
made  “cash  on  hand”  contributions  to  their  more  needy  colleagues  for  decades.  Though 
members  have  long  drawn  from  their  own  campaign  funds  to  help  out  their  colleagues, 
former  House  Whip  Hale  Boggs  (D-Louisiana)  is  credited  with  formalizing  the  practice 
(Drew  1983).  Such  contributions  were  generally  viewed  as  friendly  gestures  with  no 
strings  attached  because  they  were  given  by  members  who  simply  had  more  cash  on  hand 
than  they  needed  for  their  own  reelection  efforts.  But  as  the  demand  for  campaign 
contributions  grew  over  time,  politically  ambitious  members  who  faced  little  or  no 
competition  in  their  home  districts  began  to  see  the  inherent  value  in  raising  excess 
campaign  money.  By  virtue  of  simply  having  surplus  campaign  funds,  members  prove 
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they  have  the  clout  needed  to  attract  big  donors.  By  sharing  their  wealth,  they  prove  that 
they  are  team  players.  Should  these  members  seek  higher  political  office,  their 
benefactors  are  likely  to  at  least  remember  their  generosity  and  at  best  feel  obliged  to 
return  the  favor. 

Member-to-member  giving  was  widespread  long  before  it  was  officially 

recognized  as  a means  for  raising  campaign  money.  Before  the  passage  of  campaign 

finance  reforms  in  the  early  1970s,  there  was  no  law  that  required  the  reporting  of  these 

transactions.  Former  Representative  Richard  Bolling  (D-Missouri)  recalls, 

that  a good  deal  of  money  moved  around  but  it  was  not  illegal  to  have  long  green. 
Nobody  ever  talked  about  it.  Even  later  on  in  my  career  when  I was  more  ‘in,’  I 
heard  very  few  specific  details.  The  reason  it  was  legal  was  because  there  weren’t 
any  laws  and  a lot  of  it  moved  around  in  cash  (quoted  in  Baker  1989,  23). 

Whether  member-to-member  giving  during  this  era  played  a role  in  leadership 
races,  committee  assignments,  or  other  House  proceedings  is  unknown  because  such 
contributions  were  not  officially  documented  at  the  time.  However,  because  the  pre- 
reform House  leadership  structure  was  largely  determined  by  seniority,  members  who 
aspired  to  leadership  positions  generally  would  have  to  wait  their  turn,  regardless  of  their 
financial  generosity. 

Spreading  the  Wealth  in  the  Post-Reform  Era 
Several  events  occurred  in  the  early  1970s  that  would  eventually  change  the  dynamics  of 
member-to-member  giving.  The  first  was  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  (FECA)  in  1971 . Though  the  main  intent  of  FECA  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
candidates  for  federal  office  could  spend  on  media  advertising,  it  is  best  known  for 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  political  action  committees.  Though  some  organizations 
made  campaign  contributions  through  “quasi-committees”  before  Congress  officially 
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deemed  them  legal,  the  FECA  validated  this  form  of  giving.  As  a result,  the  number  of 
registered  PACs  grew  from  89  in  1968  to  608  in  1974.  In  1982,  there  were  3,371  PACs 
and  by  2000,  the  number  rose  to  4,393.  As  shown  in  Table  1-1,  PAC  contributions  to 
congressional  candidates  also  exploded.  In  1968,  PACs  contributed  a total  of  $3.1 
million  to  House  and  Senate  candidates.  In  1972,  they  contributed  $8.5  million 
(Alexander  1984).  By  2000,  congressional  candidates  received  approximately  $215 
million  from  PACs  (FEC  Press  Release  1 1-2-2000).  In  1974,  the  FECA  was  amended  to 
set  limits  on  contributions  and  expenditures  in  congressional  campaigns,  to  create  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  (FEC),  and  to  provide  public  funding  for  presidential 
elections.  Two  months  after  the  1974  amendments  were  passed,  the  constitutionality  of 
contribution  and  expenditure  ceilings  was  challenged  in  federal  court.  In  Buckley  vs. 
Valeo , the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  government  cannot  restrict  the  speech  of  the 
wealthy  in  order  to  enhance  the  relative  voice  of  the  poor,  and  invalidated  all  restrictions 
on  campaign  expenditures.  Limits  on  campaign  contributions,  however,  were  left  intact. 


Reform  was  also  being  pushed  by  the  newer  and  more  progressive  factions  of  the 
House  Democratic  caucus.  By  the  mid-1970s,  the  House  began  to  move  away  from  the 
Table  1-1:  PAC  Growth,  1968  - 2000 


Year 

Number  of  PACs  registered  with  the 
FEC 

Total  PAC  contributions  to 
congressional  candidates 
(millions  of  dollars) 

1968 

89 

3.1 

1978 

1,653 

34 

1988 

4,268 

148 

1996 

4,079 

200.9 

2000 

4,393 

215 

Source:  Federal  Elections  Commission 
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seniority  system  and  changed  the  procedures  whereby  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairpersons  were  chosen,  restricted  the  number  of  chairmanships  members  could  hold  at 
once,  and  reduced  the  overall  number  of  committees  and  subcommittees.  Once  the  power 
of  the  House’s  “committee  oligarchs”  was  dislodged,  newer  members  began  turning  to 
their  party  organizations  for  help  in  achieving  their  political  and  policy  goals  (Price 
1992).  As  a result  of  the  reforms,  the  party  involvement  of  newer  members  was 
strengthened  and  the  role  of  the  party  leadership  was  enhanced.  Because  the  reforms 
required  caucus  approval  of  leaders  and  committee  chairs,  these  positions  were  more 
attainable  than  they  had  been  under  the  seniority  system,  and  ambitious  members  began 
to  view  them  as  pursuable  options.  The  playing  field  between  newer  and  more  senior 
members  became  more  level  as  a consequence  of  the  reforms  but  the  political 
environment  became  more  atomistic  and  more  competitive.  The  changes  thus  replaced 
certainty  with  general  unpredictability. 

Democratic  leaders  in  the  post-reform  period  thus  faced  a unique  challenge;  in 
order  to  advance  their  policy  agenda,  they  had  to  somehow  increase  party  cohesion  in  a 
political  atmosphere  that  increasingly  emphasized  individual  actors  over  political  parties 
(Rohde  1991).  The  era’s  “new  breed”  of  lawmaker  was  more  individualistic  and  more 
committed  to  activism  and  policy  entrepreneurship  (Shepsle  1989).  Newer  members  also 
were  more  enterprising  when  it  came  to  promoting  themselves;  anxious  to  impress  their 
constituents  as  well  as  the  House  leadership,  these  lawmakers  sought  the  help  of 
professional  consultants  and  strategists.  Pollsters,  media  advisors,  issue  consultants,  and 
direct  mail  experts — a group  of  specialists  collectively  known  as  the  “elections 
industry” — were  byproducts  of  the  congressional  reforms  and  the  new  political 
atmosphere  they  inspired  (Mitchell  1998).  Members,  if  they  wanted  to  run  competitive 
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campaigns,  could  no  longer  rely  on  family  members,  close  friends,  and  a handful  of 
volunteers  to  get  the  job  done.  In  order  to  pay  for  the  services  elections  specialists 
provided,  members  needed  to  raise  even  more  campaign  money.  The  interest  group 
community  was  rapidly  growing  and  members  began  to  actively  seek  out  the  PAC  money 
many  of  these  groups  could  provide.  Before  long,  members  of  the  House  leadership 
discovered  that  if  they  too  could  help  their  colleagues  raise  campaign  funds,  they  could 
expect  that  in  return,  their  colleagues  would  help  them  by  supporting  both  the  party  and 
its  leaders.  This  strategy  was  mutually  beneficial  because  it  gave  leaders  a new  way  to 
reign  in  party  members  and  gave  members  a new  way  to  raise  necessary  campaign 
money. 

The  proliferation  of  leadership  PACs  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the  reform  era 
suggests  that  members  began  to  view  leadership  positions  as  increasingly  attractive 
(Canon  1989)  and  that  members  were  seeking  new  ways  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  colleagues.  Under  the  old  seniority  system,  one  member’s  aggressive  networking 
could  not  supplant  another  member’s  rank.  While  the  reforms  made  it  possible  for  more 
junior  members  to  attain  leadership  posts  or  committee  chairmanships,  doing  so  required 
that  they  first  build  support  in  the  chamber.  In  addition  to  lobbying  their  colleagues, 
members  with  leadership  aspirations  took  a cue  from  the  House’s  more  senior  members 
and  continued  the  tradition  of  member-to-member  giving.  While  contributions  to 
colleagues  were  still  treated  as  friendly  gestures,  member-to-member  giving  in  the  post- 
reform era  became  more  structured  and  more  deliberate  in  form.  Baker  (1989)  describes 
several  cases  during  the  1970s  where  members  raised  money,  then  distributed  it  to  their 
colleagues  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  support  for  their  own  leadership  bids. 
Because  the  campaign  contribution  reporting  requirements  were  relatively  new,  and  both 
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members  and  FEC  staff  persons  were  inexperienced  in  using  and  processing  the  new 
reporting  forms,  FEC  records  from  the  early  to  mid-1970s  are  not  reliable.  Evidence  of 
members  giving  to  their  colleagues  in  order  to  win  their  support  mainly  comes  from 
knowledgeable  sources  who  observed  or  took  part  in  various  leadership  races  (Baker 
1989).  By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the  dynamics  of  member-to-member  giving  shifted  once 
again. 

In  1978,  Representative  Paul  Rogers  (D-Florida)  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee’s  subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment. 

Although  the  House  reforms  had  made  the  chairmanships  of  subcommittees  elective,  the 
most  senior  subcommittee  member  of  the  majority  party  was  typically  still  recognized  as 
next  in  line.  But  in  this  case,  that  person  was  Representative  David  Satterfield  (D- 
Virginia),  a member  who  was  considered  so  far  to  the  ideological  right  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues,  the  party  caucus  refused  to  grant  him  the  chairmanship.  Richardson  Preyer 
(D-North  Carolina),  the  next  member  in  line  behind  Satterfield,  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  chairmanship  and  was  expected  to  easily  win  caucus  approval. 

Soon  after  Preyer  declared  his  intentions,  Henry  Waxman  (D-California),  a two-term 
member  who  was  third  in  seniority  on  the  subcommittee,  announced  that  he  too  would  seek  the 
subcommittee  chairmanship.  Waxman  actively  lobbied  his  colleagues  for  the  position  and  called 
upon  his  allies  in  the  organized  labor  community  to  lobby  members  on  his  behalf  as  well.  He 
also  publicly  suggested  that  Preyer’ s financial  ties  to  pharmaceutical  firms  and  his  representation 
of  a tobacco-steeped  North  Carolina  congressional  district  were  potential  jurisdictional  conflicts 
of  interest.  In  addition  to  raising  questions  about  Preyer’s  impartiality,  Waxman  did  something 
that  no  junior  member  of  Congress  had  ever  done  before — he  contributed  $24,000  to  his  Energy 
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and  Commerce  Committee  colleagues.  After  a large  number  of  last-minute  vote  switches, 
Waxman  defeated  Preyer,  fifteen-to-twelve  (Baker  1989). 

While  most  Democrats,  including  Preyer,  considered  Waxman  to  be  an  extremely  bright 
and  competent  member,  many  were  disappointed  with  the  overtness  of  his  actions.  Others — 
particularly  the  House’s  more  senior  members — were  bothered  by  his  impudence.  Rules 
Committee  Chairman  Richard  Bolling  (D-Missouri)  said  that  “what  Waxman  did  was  an 
institutionalization  of  something  that  I think  was  pernicious  when  it  was  hidden.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  going  to  be  a precedent”  (quoted  in  Baker  1989).  What  Waxman  “did”  was 
establish  “Friends  of  Henry  Waxman,”  the  first  leadership  PAC.  True  to  Bolling’s  prediction, 
Waxman’s  PAC  did  set  a precedent  for  those  who  aspired  to  leadership  positions  or  committee 
chairmanships,  and  for  the  leaders  and  chairpersons  themselves. 

By  many  accounts,  Henry  Waxman’s  leadership  PAC  was  instrumental  in  his 
quick  ascension  to  a subcommittee  chairmanship  (Baker  1989).  Even  though  the 
innovation  was  not  widely  imitated  at  first,  Waxman’s  PAC  was  an  early  indicator  of 
what  would  eventually  become  a standard  strategizing  tool  for  enterprising  politicians. 

Among  members  of  the  106th  congressional  leadership,  having  a leadership  PAC  is  the 
norm,  and  many  ambitious  rank-and-file  members  have  followed  suit.  Trevor  Potter,  an 
authority  on  election  law  and  a former  FEC  commissioner,  recently  observed  that  “. . . it's 
gotten  to  the  point  where  every  member  of  Congress  wants  to  have  one  of  these  PAC's" 

(Wayne  1997).  Leadership  PACs  have  indeed  become  a seemingly  necessary  component 
of  the  ambitious  politician’s  political  arsenal.  In  1988,  ten  years  after  Henry  Waxman 
became  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  establish  a leadership  PAC,  there  were  45  active 
leadership  PACs  affiliated  with  members  of  Congress2  (Wilcox  1990).  By  1998,  81 
members  of  Congress  had  established  active  leadership  PACs  and  by  2000,  that  number 
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Table  1-2:  Leadership  PAC  Growth,  1978-  2000 


Year 

Number  of  Federal  Leadership  PACs  Registered 
with  the  FEC* 

Total  Leadership  PAC 
Contributions 

1978 

<10 

$62,485 

1988 

45 

$3.7  million 

1998 

116 

$11.7  million 

2000 

141 

$15.8  million 

* Figures  only  include  active  leadership  PACs,  which  are  those  that  either  give  or 
receive  contributions  during  a given  election  cycle. 

Source:  The  Center  for  Responsive  Politics  2000;  Wilcox  1990;  Baker  1989. 


rose  to  141  (CRP  1998;  2000).  The  growth  in  leadership  PAC  contributions  is  even  more 
remarkable;  in  1978,  fewer  than  ten  leadership  PACs  gave  political  candidates 
a total  of  $62,485.  In  1988,  they  contributed  a total  of  $3.7  million  and  by  1998, 
leadership  PAC  candidate  contributions  totaled  $1 1.7  million  (Baker  1989;  Wilcox  1990; 
CRP  2000). 

Leadership  PACs:  Overlooked  but  Here  to  Stay 
Despite  their  immense  growth  over  the  past  two  decades  and  their  tremendous 
capacity  to  attract  donations,  leadership  PACs  have  received  little  scholarly 
consideration.  Clyde  Wilcox  (1989,  1990)  examined  member-to-member  giving  during 
the  1984  election  cycle  and  found  that  members  who  contribute  in  large  amounts  often  do 
so  as  a means  to  further  their  own  election,  power,  or  policy  goals.  Most  members, 
however,  seemed  to  give  their  excess  campaign  funds  to  colleagues  in  close  races  or  in 
particular  need.  Wilcox’s  research  included  both  contributions  from  members’  personal 
campaign  committees  and  from  members’  leadership  PACs.  In  his  book  The  New  Fat 
Cats,  Ross  Baker  (1989)  provides  the  most  detailed  account  of  leadership  PACs  to  date. 
Baker  discusses  the  origins  of  leadership  PACs,  the  institutionalization  of  member-to- 
member  giving,  the  notion  of  members  giving  with  the  expectation  of  getting  something 
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in  return,  the  political  and  institutional  consequences  of  leadership  PACs,  and  whether 
reform  is  necessary  or  possible.  Though  Baker  concludes  that  leadership  PACs  do  not 
pose  any  real  threat  to  Congress  or  to  the  campaign  finance  system,  he  argues  that  they 
contribute  to  political  fragmentation  which  hinders  party  leaders  and  decreases  the 
importance  of  the  parties  in  Congress.  Baker  also  argues  that  leadership  PACs  in  form 
and  in  action  reinforce  the  public’s  already  cynical  view  of  politics  and  politicians. 

While  other  scholars  have  described  leadership  PACs,  discussed  why  politicians 
create  them,  and  examined  general  contribution  strategies,  most  have  done  so  within  the 
context  of  larger  studies  on  related  topics.  In  his  study  of  congressional  elections,  Paul 
Herrnson  (1998)  looks  at  the  relationship  between  leadership  PACs  and  party-based 
campaigning  and  argues  that  member  PACs  tend  to  favor  incumbent  candidates  because 
members  are  interested  in  maintaining  party  seats  and  in  doing  favors  for  colleagues  that 
they  can  collect  on  later  (p.  84).  David  Rohde  (1991)  discusses  how  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  post-reform  House  assist  other  members  with  their  reelection  efforts  by 
contributing  to  their  campaigns  or  by  appearing  at  campaign  functions  on  their  behalf. 
Rohde  treats  member-to-member  contributions  as  a kind  of  “service  oriented”  activity  in 
which  party  leaders  may  engage.  Brown  and  Peabody’s  (1992)  detailed  examination  of 
the  1989  races  to  replace  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Texas)  and  Majority  Whip  Tony 
Coehlo  (D-California)  provide  a fascinating  look  at  the  patterns  of  succession  in  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  structure.  Among  other  things,  leadership  PAC 
contributions  made  by  candidates  for  the  Speaker  and  Majority  Whip  positions  were 
found  to  play  a significant  role  in  the  final  selection  of  candidates.  In  the  whip  contest, 
the  winning  candidate — William  Gray  (D-Pennsylvania) — was  also  the  candidate  who 
raised  and  distributed  the  most  money  to  his  colleagues  (p.359).  In  his  examination  of 
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the  institutionalization  of  leadership  in  Congress,  David  Canon  (1992)  looks  at  how 
House  leaders  use  their  PACs  to  gain  favor  with  colleagues,  solidity  their  own  positions 
within  the  leadership  structure,  and  strengthen  party  leadership.  The  proliferation  of 
leadership  PACs,  according  to  Canon,  suggests  that  more  and  more  members  are 
interested  in  pursuing  leadership  positions.  Frank  Sorauf  s (1984)  examination  of  the 
growth,  role,  and  public  perception  of  PACs  in  general  includes  a brief  description  of 
leadership  PACs.  He  claims  that  leadership  PACs  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  political  and/or  ideological  agenda  of  the  affiliated  member.  Sorauf  (1992) 
later  described  the  growth  and  objectives  of  leadership  PACs  within  the  context  of  a 
broader  discussion  about  the  predominant  role  PACs  play  in  financing  campaigns. 

Sorauf  argues  that  members  establish  leadership  PACs  in  order  to  win  colleague  support 
for  their  own  leadership  pursuits  and  to  serve  their  own  partisan  interests.  Journalist 
Brooks  Jackson’s  (1988)  exploration  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  and  its  chairperson,  former  Representative  Tony  Coehlo  (D-California), 
provides  a detailed  account  of  Democratic  fundraising  efforts  during  the  1986  campaign. 
Within  this  context,  Jackson  details  Coehlo’s  ascension  to  the  position  of  Majority  Whip 
and  describes  how  he  distributed  his  own  campaign  funds  to  colleagues  during  the  Whip 
race.  Jackson  also  describes  similar  “distribution  efforts”  undertaken  by  other  ambitious 
politicians  such  as  former  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Texas). 

In  his  comprehensive  study  of  PACs,  Larry  Sabato  (1984)  also  describes  the 
evolution  of  leadership  PACs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  affiliated  with 
presidential  candidates.  Sabato  notes  that  leadership  PACs  provide  members  with  the 
means  to  promote  themselves  to  their  colleagues  and  to  potential  outside  supporters 
because  leadership  PAC  funds  can  be  used  to  pay  for  campaign  expenses  such  as  travel 
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and  direct  mail.  Anthony  Corrado  (1992)  also  examines  presidential  leadership  PACs  and 
argues  that  they  provide  candidates  with  a mechanism  for  avoiding  spending  and 
contribution  limits.  Corrado  suggests  closing  the  loophole  that  allows  for  the  formation 
of  leadership  PACs.  In  a larger  study  about  the  role  of  money  in  politics,  Herb  Alexander 
(1984)  also  discusses  leadership  PACs  within  a presidential  context.  Alexander  looks  at 
the  1980  presidential  campaign  and  describes  how  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls  established  leadership  PACs  to  defray  expenses  as  they  traveled 
around  the  country  seeking  to  increase  name  recognition  and  attract  media  attention. 
Alexander  notes  that  leadership  PACs  also  provided  candidates  with  the  means  to 
contribute  money  to  federal,  state,  and  local  candidates  throughout  the  campaign. 

While  leadership  PACs  have  by  no  means  been  ignored  by  scholars  who  study 
money  and  politics,  they  have  not  been  a focus.  To  date,  Wilcox  (1989;  1990)  and  Baker 
(1989)  are  the  only  scholars  who  have  published  research  that  focuses  specifically  on 
leadership  PACs.  More  than  a decade  has  passed  since  Wilcox  and  Baker  published  their 
studies.  Since  then,  shifting  political  and  economic  dynamics  have  contributed  to  a 
tremendous  surge  in  leadership  PAC  growth  and  have  prompted  new  patterns  of  giving. 
As  a consequence  of  these  changes,  members  who  aspire  to  leadership  positions  need 
more  than  political  ambition  alone  to  get  a foot  up  on  the  leadership  ladder.  More  so  than 
ever,  a member’s  ability  to  act  as  a leader  is  defined  by  his  ability  to  raise  and  distribute 
large  amounts  of  campaign  money.  This  means  that  private  interests,  in  choosing  who 
they  will  and  will  not  favor  with  their  contributions,  have  come  to  play  a determining  role 
in  intra-chamber  leadership  races.  While  scholars  who  study  the  role  of  private  interest 
money  in  political  campaigns  (Conway  and  Green  1998;  Tierney  1992;  Magleby  and 
Nelson  1990;  and  Stern  1988)  disagree  as  to  whether  campaign  contributions  affect 
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members’  policy-related  decisions,  there  is  less  empirical  room  for  disagreement  when  it 
comes  to  the  role  of  money  in  elections:  The  candidates  with  the  most  money  usually  win 
their  races.  In  the  2000  campaign,  one  candidate  (usually  the  incumbent)  in  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  House  races  out-raised  their  challenger  by  a factor  of  ten-to-one.  Only  71 
House  races  in  2000  were  considered  financially  competitive,  where  one  candidate  raised 
up  to,  but  not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  challenger  (CRP  2000).  Conceivably,  then, 
organized  interests  play  a central  role  not  only  in  who  gets  elected,  but  in  who  gets  to 
lead  the  elected.  The  broader  implications  of  such  an  association  are  substantial. 

Ambitious  Leaders  or  Good  Fundraisers? 

Discussions  over  the  role  of  political  ambition  in  U.S.  politics  date  back  to  the 
Federalist  Papers.  The  founding  fathers  wanted  to  attract  honorable  and  talented  men  to 
serve  in  Congress  as  these  men  were  expected  to  pursue,  to  a reasonable  degree,  their 
own  political  ambitions.  The  central  point  of  concern  was  how  to  best  channel  the  selfish 
tendencies  of  man.  In  Federalist  No.  51,  Madison  argues  that  the  personal  ambitions  of 
federal  politicians  should  be  connected  to  the  institution  of  Congress  so  that  members 
will  have  a stake  in  the  reputation  of  the  institution  they  serve.  In  linking  the  ambitions 
of  members  to  Congress  itself,  Madison  sought  to  further  strengthen  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  The  ability  to  pursue  internal  rewards  such  as  leadership  positions 
would  give  the  men  who  served  an  incentive  to  do  their  jobs  well.  Today,  many 
politicians  are  indeed  ambitious  but  most  consider  themselves  connected  first  and 
foremost  to  their  district  constituencies  rather  than  to  Congress  (Fenno  1978).  Many  in 
fact  win  their  campaigns  by  running  expressly  against  Congress  (Brown  and  Peabody 
1984).  In  the  pre-reform  era,  the  structure  of  opportunities  before  members  was  rigid  and 
leadership  positions  were  earned  through  long,  rather  than  exemplary  service.  The 
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breakdown  of  that  structure  has  contributed  to  an  entrepreneurial  style  characterized  by 
the  pursuit  of  both  internal  and  external  rewards.  Contemporary  politicians  who  seek 
internal  rewards  such  as  leadership  positions  may  develop  and  pursue  their  own  policy 
agendas,  take  maverick  stands  on  the  House  floor,  and  seek  external  rewards  such  as 
media  attention  and  campaign  contributions.  Members  who  wish  to  advance  up  the 
leadership  ladder  compete  with  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  that  entrepreneurs 
compete  with  each  other  for,  say,  a lucrative  contract.  They  must  establish  that  they  want 
and  deserve  the  position  (or  contract)  more  than  their  competitors  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
they  must  distinguish  themselves  from  the  others.  Politicians  from  the  post-American 
Revolution  era  to  the  post-House  reforms  era  have  remained  ambitious  but  the  context 
within  which  they  pursue  their  political  ambitions  has  changed  dramatically.  Today,  in 
order  to  successfully  pursue  internal  rewards,  members  must  successfully  pursue  and 
develop  both  internal  and  external  connections. 

Congressional  leadership  is  best  studied  from  a contextual  perspective,  where  it  is 
understood  that  both  external  and  internal  contexts  shape  and  constrain  leadership  styles 
and  strategies.  Of  these  various  contexts,  members’  expectations  of  their  leaders,  the 
character  of  the  “link”  between  leaders  and  members,  the  size  of  the  party  membership, 
the  institutional  distribution  of  resources,  and  institutional  norms  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  what  influences  leadership  behavior  (Sinclair  1990).  The  degree  to 
which  these  various  contexts  shape  and  constrain  leaders  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
members  define  what,  exactly,  they  expect  of  their  leaders.  In  their  examination  of  party 
leadership  (particularly,  the  Majority  Whip  position)  across  twenty  years,  Brown  and 
Peabody  (1984)  present  several  criteria  by  which  leaders  might  be  evaluated:  Their 
ability  to  influence  the  shape  and  outcomes  of  policy  proposals;  their  skills  at  keeping  the 
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“congressional  trains”  running  on  time;  and,  their  success  at  nurturing  the  lives  and 
careers  of  rank-and-file  members  (p.  179).  Barbara  Sinclair  (1983)  suggests  that  the 
central  function  of  majority  party  leadership  is  to  build  winning  coalitions.  Leaders, 
according  to  Sinclair,  are  also  responsible  for  promoting  and  maintaining  intraparty 
harmony  by  helping  members  fulfill  their  own  expectations,  mitigate  conflict,  and  foster 
cooperation  (p.  xi).  In  a later  study,  Sinclair  (1990)  advances  a “middle  man  hypothesis” 
of  congressional  leadership  and  argues  that  leaders  must  have  the  ability  to  broker 
various  interests  (p.  124).  In  his  study  of  parties  and  leaders  in  the  post-reform  House, 
David  Rohde  (1991)  argues  that  the  main  responsibilities  of  Democratic  leaders  were 
enhancing  two-way  communication  with  the  rank-and-file  membership,  helping 
Democratic  members  achieve  their  goals,  and  improving  the  interaction  between 
Democratic  members  and  the  media.  Although  the  post-reform  Democratic  leadership 
participated  in  other  activities,  these  three  responsibilities  were  primary.  Norm  Ornstein 
(1990)  simplifies  matters  and  argues  that  successful  leadership  is  possible  when  a good 
blend  of  institutional  factors,  and  individual  talent  and  adaptability  is  present. 

Recent  studies  addressed  the  challenges  of  leading  an  open,  decentralized,  and 
increasingly  partisan  institution  made  up  of  individual  political  entrepreneurs.  Members 
are  likely  to  take  stands  that  reflect  their  district-based  concerns  or  their  own  individual 
interests  rather  than  to  consistently  support  the  official  party  position.  The  challenge  for 
leaders  as  well  as  leader  aspirants,  then,  is  to  find  ways  to  win  colleague  support  in  an 
atmosphere  that  tends  to  reward  mavericks  rather  than  followers.  One  way  for  leaders  and 
leader  aspirants  to  secure  the  support  they  need  in  order  to  pursue  their  own  ambitions  is 
to  establish  themselves  as  influential  players.  Members  who  exercise  influence  have  the 
ability  to  mold  or  conform  the  preferences  of  others  without  issuing  direct  commands. 
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Influence,  as  a form  of  power,  is  based  on  any  value  preference  shared  by  the  influencer 
and  the  influenced;  thus,  when  security  or  the  sense  thereof  decreases,  the  ability  of  the 
influencer  to  influence  increases.  In  this  case,  both  leaders  and  (many  of)  their  rank-and- 
file  colleagues  place  a high  value  on  campaign  contributions.  If  a candidate  is  in  need  of 
campaign  funds,  then  the  influence  of  persons  who  can  provide  such  funds  will  increase 
(Friedrich  1963). 


A leader’s  ability  to  influence  his  colleagues  depends  in  part  on  the  reputation  he 
has  established  for  himself  and  on  the  relative  security  of  those  he  seeks  to  influence.  In  a 
political  context,  a member’s  “security”  is  typically  defined  by  the  safety  of  his  district 
and  the  size  of  his  campaign  war  chest.  While  members  from  competitive  districts 
typically  need  to  raise  more  campaign  money  than  members  from  safe  districts,  changes 
in  congressional  elections  have  induced  a sense  of  uncertainty  and  fear  among  all 
candidates.  Even  if  candidates  raise  more  money  than  their  challengers,  they  cannot 
predict  nor  control  how  much  soft  money  the  parties  or  other  candidates  will  spend  on 
behalf  of  their  challengers  or  how  much  organized  interests  will  spend  on  hostile  issue 
ads.  Electoral  and  financial  security,  in  other  words,  have  become  largely  unpredictable. 
As  a result  of  these  changes,  all  candidates  feel  more  pressure  to  raise  as  much  money  as 


Election  Cycle 

Total  Campaign  Spending  for  House  Races 
(millions  of  dollars) 

1991-1992 

$207 

1993-1994 

$223 

1995-1996 

$272 

1997-1998 

$278 

1999-2000 

$441 

Source:  FEC,  Center  for  Responsive  Politics  2000 
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they  possibly  can  (Herrnson  1998).  While  campaign  spending  has  steadily  increased 
over  time,  figures  from  the  most  recent  election  cycles  aptly  demonstrate  the  emphasis 
contemporary  candidates  place  on  fundraising.  Spending  for  House  races  during  the 
2000  election  cycle  totaled  approximately  $441  million;  two  years  earlier,  during  the 
1998  election  cycle,  spending  for  House  races  totaled  approximately  $278  million.  House 
candidates  spent  approximately  $272  million  in  1996,  $223  million  in  1994,  and  $207 
million  in  1992.  During  the  2000  election  cycle,  House  incumbents  spent  an  average  of 
$629,605  on  their  campaigns  while  outside  challengers  spent  an  average  of  $280,569. 
Candidates  for  open  seats  in  the  House  spent  an  average  of  $838,222  on  their  campaigns 
(CRP  2000).  Whether  they  wind  up  needing  the  money  they  raise  or  not,  candidates 
today  simply  cannot  afford  to  risk  running  unprepared. 

The  quest  for  campaign  dollars  is  the  tie  that  binds  members  together. 

Differences  in  party  affiliation,  ideology,  and  seniority  aside,  most  members  need  or  want 
to  raise  as  much  campaign  money  as  possible.  The  task,  of  course,  is  easier  for  some 
members  than  others.  Despite  facing  little  or  no  competition  in  their  home  districts,  most 
House  leaders  consistently  raise  millions  in  campaign  dollars.  Bob  Livingston,  for 
example,  was  unchallenged  in  1998,  the  last  year  he  ran  for  office,  but  his  personal 
campaign  committee  still  raised  close  to  one-million  dollars.  While  huge  war  chests  tend 
to  scare  off  potential  opponents,  they  also  provide  members  with  a means  for  helping 
both  their  party  committees  and  other  candidates.  During  the  2000  campaign,  Majority 
Whip  Tom  DeLay  (R-Texas),  Majority  Leader  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas),  and  Speaker 
Dennis  Hastert  (R-Illinois) — all  of  whom  hold  safe  seats — raised  and  contributed  more 
money  to  Republican  candidates  than  any  of  their  Republican  House  and  Senate 
colleagues  (CRP  2000).  By  giving  money  to  candidates  who  clearly  do  not  need  it  for 
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their  own  campaigns,  donors  signal  their  vote  of  confidence  to  both  the  candidate  himself 
and  to  his  colleagues.  As  one  corporate  PAC  spokesperson  explains  it,  “The  members 
[controlling  the  leadership  PACs]  know  better  than  we  do  who  has  been  helpful  in  getting 
an  amendment  passed  or  lassoing  in  votes.  We  support  the  people  who  are  helpful  to  us 
and  giving  to  their  leadership  PACs  allows  them  to  help  the  people  they  think  have  been 
helpful”  (Currinder  1998,  4). 

Members  who  are  able  to  attract  large  amounts  of  campaign  dollars  despite  being 
electorally  and/or  financially  secure  thus  can  position  themselves  as  strong  (or  potentially 
strong)  leaders.  The  ongoing  money  chase,  for  all  of  its  negative  features,  thus  has 
provided  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  with  an  opportunistic  niche  to  fill.  As  testament  to 
the  influence  that  members  believe  they  gain  by  contributing  to  their  colleagues, 
Representative  Nancy  Pelosi  (D-California),  who  is  vying  for  the  Democratic  Majority 
Whip  position  in  the  107th  Congress,  gave  more  money  to  her  colleagues  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress  during  the  2000  election  cycle  (CRP  2000).  In  much  the  same  way 
that  the  political  parties  have  adapted  to  modern,  candidate-centered  campaigns  by 
shifting  from  an  organizational  role  to  a service  vendor  role  (Cigler  and  Loomis  1998), 
leaders  and  would-be  leaders  have  adapted  to  a member-centric,  campaign-oriented 
Congress  by  highlighting  their  fundraising  skills  over  their  party-unifying  skills.  House 
Republicans  launched  the  2000  election  season  by  announcing  “Battleground  2000,”  a 
plan  for  incumbent  Republicans  to  raise  $16  million  for  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  (NRCC).  The  Republican  leadership  developed  a sliding 
fundraising  scale  based  on  each  member’s  leadership  standing,  rank,  and  seniority  and 
posted  individual  “contribution  thermometers”  outside  the  offices  where  members  make 
their  fundraising  phone  calls.  A 17-member  whip  organization  was  established  to  monitor 
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incumbents’  fundraising  progress  and  to  apply  pressure  when  necessary.  Upon 
announcing  the  plan,  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  assured  members  that  the  amount  of  money 
they  raised  for  the  NRCC  would  help  determine  their  committee  assignments  and 
rankings  in  the  107th  Congress  (Allen  2000).  For  members  who  want  to  be  leaders, 
ambition  alone  clearly  does  not  suffice.  In  addition  to  being  ambitious,  leaders  and 
would-be  leaders  must  not  only  be  uninhibited  about  soliciting  the  funds  necessary  to 
support  their  pursuits,  they  must  also  be  good  at  it. 

Contemporary  party  organizations  act  as  brokers  for  candidates  and  form  loose 
fund-raising  alliances  with  PACs  in  order  to  service  candidates’  needs.  Taking  a cue 
from  their  party  organizations,  leaders  and  leader  aspirants  form  alliances  with  the  PACs 
that  contribute  to  their  personal  campaign  committees  and  ask  them  to  give  to  their 
leadership  PACs  as  well.  Many  PACs  are  happy  to  oblige.  According  to  one  corporate 
PAC  spokesperson,  “Basically,  the  reason  anyone  gives  to  leadership  PACs  is  to  help 
their  friends  twice.  Giving  to  a member’s  campaign  and  to  their  leadership  PAC  allows 
us  to  stretch  our  reach”  (Currinder  1998,  4).  More  recently,  PACs  that  contribute  to 
leadership  PACs  have  begun  stretching  their  reach  even  further,  thanks  to  a little-known 
loophole  that  allows  leadership  PACs  to  accept  unlimited  soft  money  contributions.  Soft 
money  is  money  that  is  raised  and  spent  to  influence  elections  but  is  not  regulated  under 
federal  campaign  finance  laws.  Herrnson  (1998)  argues  that  soft  money  contributions 
from  organized  interests  to  the  national  parties  represent  the  most  “startling 
development”  in  contemporary  campaign  finance.  The  growing  importance  of  soft 
money,  according  to  Herrnson,  “may  increase  organized  interest  leverage  on  individual 
campaigns,  as  well  as  on  the  parties”  (p.392).  Beginning  in  July  2000,  leadership  PACs 
receiving  soft  money  contributions  were  required  to  disclose  contributions  over  $200  to 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Preliminary  reports  revealed  that  over  a three  month 
period  (July-September  2000),  several  leadership  PACs  had  taken  in  approximately  $3 
million  in  soft  money  contributions  (Bailey  2000).  The  apparent  emphasis  that 
leadership  PACs  place  on  attracting  both  hard  and  soft  money  contributions  suggests  that 
organized  interest  leverage  on  leadership  PACs  also  needs  to  be  considered. 

Overview  of  the  Dissertation 

This  dissertation  in  part  suggests  that  money  largely  determines  which  members 
can  successfully  pursue  House  leadership  posts.  Because  organized  interests  provide  the 
money  members  need  to  win  colleague  support,  organized  interests  indirectly  dictate  the 
House  leadership  structure.  By  choosing  to  support  some  members  with  their 
contributions  and  not  others,  organized  interests  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  chamber  their 
own  “votes  of  confidence.”  The  member  with  the  most  organized  interest  “votes”  is 
looked  upon  favorably  by  his  colleagues  because  he  is  best  able  to  provide  them  with  the 
campaign  money  they  need  to  feel  secure  in  their  own  campaigns  for  office.  For 
members  who  aspire  to  leadership  positions,  demonstrating  the  ability  to  raise  huge 
amounts  of  money  is  as  important  as  demonstrating  the  ability  to  handle  the  traditional 
responsibilities  assigned  to  House  leaders.  I suggest  that  scholarly  descriptions  of  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  House  leaders  need  to  be  expanded  to  include  for  fundraising 
on  behalf  of  colleagues  and  the  parties.  In  the  overview  that  follows,  I briefly  describe 
each  of  the  dissertation’s  remaining  chapters.  Here,  the  goal  is  to  provide  readers  with  a 
sense  of  how  I intend  to  logically  demonstrate  what  thus  far  I have  only  suggested. 

In  Chapter  2, 1 examine  the  evolution  of  leadership  PACs  and  grant  special  consideration 
to  how  the  1970s  House  reforms  helped  to  create  a political  environment  that  fostered  the 
growth  of  leadership  PACs.  I also  address  the  possibility  that  the  Democratic  Party’s  growing 
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need  for  campaign  money  helped  fuel  the  drive  for  House  reforms  which  expanded  the  number 
of  leadership  and  prestige  positions  Democratic  members  could  seek. 

Chapter  3 introduces  the  dissertation’s  theoretical  framework  and  argues  for  an  approach 
to  studying  member  contribution  strategies  that  focuses  on  member  ambitions  and  the  way  in 
which  institutional  and  leadership  structures  shape  these  ambitions.  Previous  research  on 
leadership  PACs  treats  member  contributions  as  a form  of  instrumental  behavior  tied  to  one  of 
three  member  goals — reelection,  power  within  the  chamber,  and  good  public  policy  (Wilcox 
1989;  Fenno  1973).  The  approach  taken  here  assumes  that  members  act  today  in  terms  of  the 
office  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow;  their  contribution  strategies  should  thus  reflect  their  own 
personal  ambitions. 

The  theoretical  relevance  and  the  role  of  the  party  organizations  in  helping  members 
pursue  their  political  ambitions  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
debate  over  the  shifting  role  modem  parties  play  in  a candidate-centered  political  system. 
Specifically,  parties  are  treated  as  the  frameworks  within  which  members  pursue  their  own 
political  ambitions. 

Chapter  5 places  ambitious  House  members  within  a parties  framework  and  considers 
how  members  structure  their  personal  “power  pursuits”  based  on  their  present  and  desired  office 
positions.  I suggest  that  their  contribution  strategies  may  reflect  their  specific  pursuits.  The 
dissertation’s  hypotheses  are  introduced  in  Chapter  5,  along  with  the  data.  These  hypotheses  are 
tested  and  the  results  are  discussed. 

Chapter  6 expands  on  the  findings  presented  in  Chapter  5 by  presenting  information 
gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  House  members  with  leadership  PACs,  and  their 
chiefs  of  staff.  The  interviews  are  intended  to  provide  insight  into  whether  the  dissertation’s 
presumptions  regarding  member  contribution  strategies  exist  outside  of  the  theoretical  realm. 
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Chapter  6 also  presents  two,  in-depth  case  studies  of  leadership  PACs  that  examine  the  role  of 
member-to-member  giving  in  leadership  races.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  affiliated 
members’  political  backgrounds,  political  ambitions,  and  contribution  strategies.  The  intent  of 
the  case  studies  is  to  provide  a more  personalized  and  in-depth  look  at  how  differently 
positioned  members  use  their  leadership  PACs  to  gain  political  advantage. 

Chapter  7 considers  and  discusses  the  relevance  of  the  dissertation’s  findings  and 
concludes  the  study. 
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Endnotes 


1 Though  he  secured  the  backing  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  Livingston  ultimately 
never  assumed  the  House  speakership.  After  it  was  disclosed  that  he  had  engaged  in 
extramarital  affairs,  Livingston  resigned  from  office  rather  than  deny  or  fight  the  charges. 
The  Republican  Caucus  then  elected  Dennis  Hastert  (R-Illinois)  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

2 This  number  only  includes  active  leadership  PACs,  which  are  those  that  either  give  or 
receive  contributions  during  a given  election  cycle. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LEADERSHIP  PACs 
Most,  if  not  all  congressional  scholars  would  agree  that  events  of  the  1970s 
produced  some  of  the  most  significant  institutional  changes  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
push  among  newly  elected  and  more  liberal  politicians  for  changes  that  would 
“democratize”  Congress,  together  with  public  demand  for  federal  campaign  finance 
reforms,  dramatically  altered  the  institutional  functioning  and  political  landscape  of 
Congress.  At  the  same  time,  events  such  as  the  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate  raised 
public  interest  in  politics  and  contributed  to  increased  levels  of  political  participation. 

The  interest  group  community,  which  grew  rapidly  throughout  the  1970s,  further 
expanded  public  participation  in  the  political  process  and  increased  the  number  and 
complexity  of  issues  brought  before  Congress.  Together,  these  forces  encouraged  a 
resurgence  of  policy  activism  in  Congress,  the  emergence  a “new  breed”  of  federal 
politician,  and  a growing  sense  of  entitlement  among  politically  active  groups  and 
individuals.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explain  how  the  events  of  the  1970s  helped 
to  create  a political  environment  that  fostered  the  development  and  growth  of  leadership 
PACs.  Before  describing  the  various  institutional  and  political  changes  that  transpired 
over  the  course  of  the  decade,  it  is  necessary  to  first  consider  why  such  changes  occur. 
What  factors  stimulate  institutional  and  political  change  and  how  are  new  procedures  and 
norms  derived  from  these  changes? 

Though  seemingly  abrupt,  the  institutional  reforms  that  Congress  passed  during 
the  1970s  were  more  likely  the  product  of  “broad  and  recurring  cycles  of  change  that  had 
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characterized  Congress  throughout  its  existence”  (Dodd  1986,  3).  While  the  specific 
events  that  mark  a particular  a period  of  cyclical  change  may  be  unique,  they  tend  to 
emerge  from  a recurring  set  of  political  and  institutional  circumstances.  The  force  that 
sets  and  keeps  these  cycles  in  motion  is  the  primary  desire  amongst  politicians  to  exercise 
power  in  the  policy  making  arena.  Political  ambition  is  a “timeless  drive”  in  federal 
politics  and  has  played  a central  role  in  governance  from  the  first  Congress  forward 
(Loomis  1988).  Power  necessitates  ambition  and  ambition  amongst  politicians  has  long 
been  assumed.  Political  scientist  Michael  Malbin  says  that  “if  there  were  any  one  point 
on  which  Federalists  and  anti -Federalists  seemed  all  but  unanimous,  it  would  be  that 
selfishness  is  an  unchanging  feature  of  human  nature,  the  constant  bedrock  from  which 
all  else  must  begin”  (Loomis,  211).  The  ongoing  quest  for  power,  then,  is  the  necessary 
constant  that  drives  cyclical  change.  But  before  lawmakers  can  realize  the  policy  making 
power  they  desire,  they  must  first  achieve  two  subsidiary  goals:  They  must  master  both 
the  organizational  politics  of  Congress  and  the  electoral  politics  of  their  constituencies. 
The  pursuit  of  these  subsidiary  goals  generates  different  levels  of  organizational  and 
structural  change  that  over  time  compel  members  of  Congress  to  modify  the  institution’s 
policy  performance  (Dodd  1986,  4).  Thus  in  order  to  better  understand  and  appreciate 
the  reforms  of  the  1970s  and  how  they  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  leadership  PACs, 
the  institutional  circumstances  out  of  which  they  evolved  should  first  be  considered. 

The  Growth  of  Seniority:  From  Institutional  Norm  to  Resolute  System 
In  a 1965  examination  of  congressional  responses  to  the  twentieth  century, 
political  scientist  Samuel  P.  Huntington  argues  that  government  institutions  that  are 
incapable  of  adjusting  to  social  change,  as  well  as  to  new  viewpoints,  needs,  and  political 
forces,  will  eventually  face  an  “adaptation  crisis”  (p.  7).  Congress  in  the  1960s, 
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according  to  Huntington,  faced  such  a crisis  because  it  had  not  adapted  to  major  changes 
in  American  society  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century.  Rather  than  assess  cross- 
time shifts  and  adjust  accordingly,  Congress  resisted  and  sought  to  maintain  a 
conventional  approach  in  a society  that  was  rapidly  changing.  As  a result,  Congress  had 
evolved  into  a largely  ineffectual  institution  that  was  defined  by  its  insulation  from  new 
political  forces,  its  dispersion  of  power,  and  its  “default”  emphasis  on  administrative 
oversight  rather  than  legislative  activities.  While  each  of  these  “tendencies”  that 
characterize  Congress  in  the  twentieth  century  is  important,  Huntington  suggests  that  the 
growing  insulation  of  Congress  from  other  social  groups  and  political  institutions 
deserves  special  consideration.  Because  Congress  isolated  itself  from  the  outside  forces 
that  generate  social  and  political  change,  it  was  ill-prepared  to  respond  to  emerging 
national  problems  and  unable  to  set  legislative  priorities.  As  the  “gap”  between 
congressional  leaders  and  their  more  proactive  counterparts  in  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  private  and  public  sectors  grew,  the  legislative  function  and  institutional  power  of 
Congress  declined.  The  growth  of  this  gap  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  Congress, 
according  to  Huntington,  can  be  attributed  to  several  trends  that  emerged  over  the  course 
of  the  century.  Of  these  trends,  four  were  particularly  instrumental  in  helping  to  create  a 
political  environment  that,  by  the  1970s,  was  ripe  for  cyclical  change. 

One  factor  that  Huntington  ascribed  to  Congress’  insulation  from  other  social 
groups  and  political  institutions  was  increasing  tenure  in  office.  In  1871,  just  over  one- 
half  of  all  U.S.  Representatives  were  elected  to  the  House  more  than  once.  By  1961,  87- 
percent  of  all  Representatives  had  served  more  than  one  term.  Over  the  course  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  “biennial  infusion  of  new  blood”  (p.  9)  thus  waned  considerably. 
Huntington,  like  present-day  supporters  of  congressional  term  limits,  suggests  that  the 
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longer  members  serve  in  Congress,  the  more  isolated  they  become  from  the  world  outside 
of  Congress.  As  more  and  more  members  chose  to  extend  their  tenures  in  office,  the 
more  insulated  Congress  became. 

As  tenures  in  office  increased,  the  role  of  seniority  became  more  important.  The 
longer  members  serve  in  office,  according  to  Huntington,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  see 
value  in  a seniority-based  system.  And  the  more  important  seniority  is,  the  more 
electorally  appealing  long-serving  members  become.  Hence,  the  trends  toward  longer 
tenures  in  office  and  the  increasing  importance  of  seniority  are  closely  linked.  Though 
there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  when  decision-making  by  seniority  actually  began 
(Polsby  et  al.  1969,  791),  many  accounts  point  to  the  1910  revolt  against  House  Speaker 
Joseph  Cannon  as  the  occasion  after  which  seniority  became  the  operational  norm.  At 
that  time,  defiant  House  members  pushed  for  the  chamber  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
majority  will  and  for  the  power  of  the  political  parties  to  be  curtailed.  As  a result  of  the 
revolt,  the  Speaker’s  authority  was  drastically  reduced  and  power  was  more  dispersed 
throughout  the  chamber.  One  of  the  most  important  after-effects  of  the  revolt  against 
Speaker  Cannon  was  an  increased  emphasis  on  committee  independence  (Rieselbach 
1995).  The  institution  of  seniority  was  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  appointment  of 
committee  chairpersons — in  the  50  years  following  the  1910  revolt,  seniority  was 
neglected  only  twice  in  the  selection  of  committee  chairs  (Huntington  1965;  Polsby  et  al. 
1969).  Given  the  House’s  absolute  reliance  on  committees  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  the  House  committee  system  is  strong  and  committee  chairpersons  are  thus 
considered  powerful.  Polsby  et  al.  (1969)  suggest  that  the  House’s  strong  committee 
system,  coupled  with  the  seniority  system,  sufficiently  explain  the  subsequent  cross-time 
decentralization  of  power  in  the  chamber. 
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Despite  the  post-1910  decentralization  of  power,  extended  tenure  in  office  was 
still  a prerequisite  for  leadership  in  the  chamber.  The  trend  toward  leadership  by  veteran 
members  further  insulated  Congress  from  other  social  and  political  institutions  because 
those  members  who  held  the  most  decision-making  authority  and  policy  making  power 
were,  by  virtue  of  their  tenure,  those  who  were  furthest  removed  from  the  world  outside 
of  Congress.  Huntington  (1965)  adds  that  “increasing  tenure  means  increasing  age” 

(p.  10)  and  notes  that  leaders  tended  to  be  older — sometimes  of  a different  generation — 
than  their  colleagues.  The  final  trend  of  note  is  the  “one-way  street”  of  leadership 
opportunities  that  congressional  positions  of  leadership  offer  the  veteran  members  who 
claim  them.  “Leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives,”  according  to  Huntington, 
“leads  nowhere  except  to  leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives”  (p.  1 1).  The  lack 
of  “interchange”  between  leaders  in  governmental  and  non-governmental  institutions 
may  strain  the  relationship  between  sectors  and  further  insulate  Congress  from  “outside” 
forces. 

While  each  of  these  twentieth  century  trends — all  of  which  can  be  linked  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  seniority — helped  foster  an  environment  conducive  to  reform, 
they  are  by  no  means  solely  responsible  for  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  1970s. 
Though  a wide  range  of  other  factors — an  increased  media  presence  and  ongoing 
advances  in  new  technologies,  for  example — helped  to  bring  forth  change  in  the  1970s, 
the  overriding  role  of  seniority  is  a common  theme  in  much  of  the  congressional  literature 
on  the  reforms.  While  tenure  became  increasingly  important  over  the  course  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  in  effect  solidified  the  rule 
of  seniority.  The  Act  was  passed  in  reaction  to  the  widely  held  external  perception  of 
Congress  as  an  ineffectual  institution.  The  intent  of  the  Act  was  to  simplify  the 
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committee  system  in  order  to  make  the  enactment  of  policy  more  efficient  and  to  enhance 
Congress’  executive  oversight  function.  The  Act  also  expanded  legislative  expertise  by 
establishing  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and  by  implementing  a new  budget 
process.  While  the  Act  ultimately  failed  to  rectify  policy-making  inadequacies,  it  did 
bring  to  light  many  longstanding  institutional  weaknesses  (Rieselbach  1995).  By 
empowering  committees  and  thus  committee  chairpersons,  the  Act  also  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  already  burgeoning  seniority  system.  Polsby  et  al.  (1969)  note  that 
after  1946,  “both  the  discretionary  rights  of  leaders  and  the  rich  array  of  minor 
committees  disappeared  with  the  ‘streamlining’  of  the  committee  system,  and  thus  from 

1946  onward,  the  rule  of  seniority  is  virtually  never  breached  . . .(T)he  House  moves  after 

1947  to  a situation  where  there  exists  a full-blown  seniority  system,  in  which  seniority  is 
the  single,  automatic  criterion  determining  the  chairmanships  of  all  committees,  and  the 
application  of  this  criterion  is  not  subject  to  the  discretion  of  any  body  short  of  the 
relatively  inactive  full  party  caucuses”  (p.  807). 

While  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  contributed  in  large  part  to  the 
“government  by  committee”  edict  that  followed  its  passage,  the  power  and  status  that 
committees  achieved  during  this  era  did  not  wholly  result  from  changes  brought  forth  by 
the  Act.  Deering  and  Smith  (1997)  point  to  the  institutionalization  of  several  norms — 
namely  seniority,  apprenticeship,  and  reciprocity — as  major  forces  behind  the  post-World 
War  II  surge  in  committee  power.  The  longest  serving  majority  members  were 
conservative  southern  Democrats  and  they,  by  virtue  of  their  seniority,  held  a 
disproportionate  share  of  committee  chairmanships.  The  House’s  junior  members,  who 
were  more  likely  to  be  liberal  and  from  the  North,  were  obliged  to  serve  long  periods  of 
apprenticeship,  where  the  expectation  was  that  they  would  quietly  abide  by  the  directives 
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set  by  more  senior  members.  Members  of  the  Democratic  Party’s  conservative  wing 
were  able  to  act  in  concert  to  block  the  party’s  more  liberal  members  from  initiating 
policy.  Given  the  Democratic  Party’s  firm  grasp  on  the  majority,  as  well  as  its  relatively 
stable  conservative  base,  these  norms  served  to  reinforce  both  committee  power  and  the 
seniority  system. 

The  Reform  Era 

Gradually,  however,  the  Democratic  Party’s  liberal  wing  began  to  expand  and 
with  this  expansion  came  pressure  for  change.  The  “infusion  of  new  blood”  into  a system 
that  was  designed  to  favor  “old  stock”  thus  set  the  stage  for  cyclical  change.  Junior 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  driven  by  a shared  sense  of  frustration  over  their 
inability  to  penetrate  the  House’s  power  hierarchy.  Until  they  are  able  to  advance  up  the 
congressional  “power  ladder,”  politicians  typically  are  constrained  by  the  limited 
resources  and  opportunities  available  to  rank-and-file  members.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
primary  goal  of  power  in  the  policy  making  arena,  politicians  thus  seek  rapid  career 
advancement.  The  most  logical  way  for  ambitious  politicians  to  acquire  the  resources 
they  need  to  jump-start  their  careers  is  to  join  forces  and  push  for  institutional  changes 
that  favor  the  chamber’s  less  senior  members  (Dodd  1977;  1986).  Recalling  that  political 
ambition  is  the  force  that  sets  and  keeps  the  cycles  of  change  in  motion,  ongoing  cyclical 
change  is  all  but  guaranteed  because  Congress  is  designed  to  ensure  the  ongoing  presence 
of  those  who  have  power  and  those  who  desire  power.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s, 
frustration  among  junior  members  and  long-serving  liberal  Democrats  who  were  tired  of 
having  their  policy  efforts  blocked  by  their  more  conservative  colleagues  reached  a 
pinnacle.  The  elections  of  1958  and  1964  brought  more  liberal  Democrats  into  the  House 
and  as  a result,  the  conservative  wing’s  longstanding  lock  on  power  was  threatened. 
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Fueled  by  their  growing  ranks,  reform-minded  members  began  pushing  for  changes  that 
would  redistribute  policy  making  power  within  the  chamber  (Deering  and  Smith  1997; 
Price  1992). 

A decade  or  so  before  the  reform  proposals  of  the  1970s  were  brought  forth,  a 
group  of  liberal  Democrats  in  the  House  formed  the  Democratic  Study  Group  (DSG). 

The  group  organized  around  a mutual  sense  of  exasperation  over  their  inability  to  get 
policy  proposals  before  the  House.  The  DSG  worked  to  provide  its  members  with 
legislative  research  and  support  and  tried  to  coordinate  action  on  its  members’  policy 
proposals  via  a whip  system.  Following  the  election  of  President  Nixon  in  1968,  the 
DSG  decided  to  take  a more  formal  approach  to  pushing  its  policy  agenda.  Though  many 
ideas  for  accomplishing  this  task  were  discussed,  the  group  determined  that  its  ultimate 
goal  was  to  somehow  make  the  Democrats  who  held  power — primarily  the  committee 
chairpersons — responsible  to  the  party’s  rank-and-file  members.  The  DSG’s  proposed 
solution  to  this  problem  was  an  automatic  secret  ballot  vote  for  all  committee 
chairmanships  at  the  opening  of  each  Congress.  In  order  to  discuss  policy  issues  and  to 
solicit  broader  sentiment  regarding  their  reform  proposals,  DSG  leaders  began  canvassing 
other  rank-and-file  Democrats.  Before  long  they  discovered  a general  lack  of  knowledge 
among  party  members  regarding  the  House’s  institutional  arrangements.  The  group  then 
decided  that  unless  party  members  were  educated  about  the  House’s  operational  rules  and 
procedures,  efforts  to  push  reform  would  be  fruitless.  The  DSG  thus  proposed  and 
secured  monthly  caucus  meetings.  The  monthly  meetings  provided  DSG  leaders  with  the 
forum  they  needed  for  educating  their  colleagues  and  for  promoting  their  own  proposals 
for  institutional  change.  Following  the  distribution  to  caucus  members  of  a DSG- 
produced  report  on  the  history  and  operation  of  the  seniority  system,  DSG  leaders  pressed 
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for  the  caucus  to  create  a special  committee — one  that,  importantly,  would  not  be  linked 
solely  to  the  DSG — to  study  its  reform  proposals.  In  March  1970,  an  1 1 -member  caucus 
Committee  on  Organization  (otherwise  known  as  the  Hansen  Committee)  was  formed. 
One  year  later,  the  Hansen  Committee  drafted  and  put  forward  for  caucus  vote  a series  of 
proposals  that  would  provide  the  impetus  for  the  1970’s  House  reforms  (Rohde  1991,  17- 
19).  Rohde  (1991)  is  careful  to  note  that  while  policy  goals  were  the  primary  motivating 
factor  behind  members’  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  reforms,  they  were  certainly  not 
the  only  factor.  Many  members  chose  to  support  or  oppose  the  reforms  based  on  reasons 
tied  to  their  own  self-interests. 

While  Democrats  continued  to  press  forward  with  various  caucus-centered  reform 
proposals,  Congress  passed  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1 970,  which  marked 
the  first,  formal  bipartisan  reform  effort  of  the  era.  The  Act  sought  to  enhance  legislative 
responsibility  and  accountability  by  promoting  congressional  influence  and  policy- 
making power  and  to  diffuse  institutional  power  and  influence  (Rieselbach  1995).  Most 
of  the  Act’s  provisions  were  aimed  at  making  the  committee  system  more  efficient  and 
open,  but  had  no  direct  policy  implications.  Of  note  were  changes  that  required 
committees  to  make  all  recorded  votes  public,  limit  proxy  voting,  allow  a majority  of 
committee  members  to  call  for  a meeting,  and  encourage  the  opening  up  of  committee 
hearings  and  meetings.  Importantly,  the  Act  also  provided  provisions  for  “recorded  teller 
votes”  during  the  floor  amendment  process  and  for  electronic  voting.  Reformers  believed 
that  by  opening  up  the  bill  amending  process,  rank-and-file  members  would  be  less  likely 
to  support  amendments  they  opposed  but  voted  for  in  order  to  satisfy  their  committee 
chairs  (Rohde  1991;  Deering  and  Smith  1997;  Sinclair  1983). 
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Following  passage  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  kept  the  reform  ball  rolling  by  adopting  the  Hansen  Committee’s  first  set  of 
recommendations  in  1971.  The  Hansen  reforms  were  aimed  at  shifting  power  down  from 
the  House’s  autocratic  committee  chairs  to  subcommittee  chairs  and  at  distributing  power 
more  widely  among  the  membership.  Specifically,  the  reforms:  limited  Democrats  to 
holding  one  subcommittee  chairmanship;  allowed  subcommittee  chairpersons  to  hire  one 
professional  staff  person;  required  that  nominations  for  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmanships  be  presented  one  committee  at  a time,  and;  dictated  that  a request  by  ten  or 
more  members  could  initiate  debate,  a separate  vote,  and  a new  nomination  for  a 
committee  chairmanship  (Deering  and  Smith  1997,  36). 

The  Democratic  Caucus  continued  to  chip  away  at  the  committee  chairs’  power 
over  policy-making  with  the  1973  adoption  of  a reform  package  known  as  the 
“Subcommittee  Bill  of  Rights.”  These  reforms  removed  from  the  committee  chairs  their 
power  to  appoint  subcommittee  chairs  and  gave  it  to  the  full  Democratic  Caucus. 
Subcommittees  were  granted  fixed  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  sufficient  budgets  and  staff. 

The  reforms  also  contained  a provision  requiring  that  bills  be  referred  to  subcommittee 
within  a fixed  time.  In  its  entirety,  the  Subcommittee  Bill  of  Rights  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  committee  chairs’  ability  to  determine  policy  outcomes  and  to  reward  or 
punish  committee  members  for  their  votes.  The  Hansen  Committee  put  forth  its  second 
set  of  recommended  reforms  in  1973,  as  well.  In  1971  the  committee  passed  and  the 
caucus  approved  a rule  stating  that  votes  on  committee  chairmanships  required  a request 
by  at  least  ten  members;  in  1973,  the  votes  were  made  automatic  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  and  could  be  made  secret  if  at  least  20-percent  of  caucus  members  requested 
confidentiality.  This  rule  in  particular  set  the  stage  for  potential  challenges  to 
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longstanding  committee  chairs.  The  committee’s  1973  reforms  also  expanded  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Committees  to  include  the  Speaker,  Majority  Leader  and 
Caucus  chair;  created  a twenty-three  member  Steering  and  Policy  Committee,  and; 
adopted  procedures  to  open  up  floor  deliberations  (Sinclair  1983;  Deering  and  Smith 
1997;  Rohde  1991). 

The  Hansen  Committee’s  efforts  in  1973  coincided  with  a bipartisan  effort  in  the 
House  to  review  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  committee  system.  The  bipartisan 
House  Select  Committee  on  Committees,  which  was  headed  by  Representative  Richard 
Bolling  (D-Missouri),  generated  controversy  almost  immediately  because  it  introduced 
several  proposals  that  would  in  effect  transform  long-established  committee  jurisdictions. 
Due  to  widespread  opposition  in  the  chamber,  the  committee’s  proposals  were  instead 
referred  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  to  the  Hansen  Committee.  In  1974,  the  House  passed 
the  Hansen  Committee’s  substitute  reform  package  which  contained  almost  none  of  the 
Bolling  Committee’s  original  proposals.  Committees  with  more  than  15  members  were 
required  to  establish  at  least  four  subcommittees,  committee  staff  sizes  were  increased, 
the  minority  party  was  guaranteed  at  least  one-third  of  committee  staffs,  proxy  voting  in 
committee  was  banned,  and  multiple  referral  and  early  organization  were  authorized. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  adopted  another  set  of  rule  changes  in  1974  as  well.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  majority  membership  was  expanded  from  25  to  37  but  Democrats 
serving  on  the  committee  were  stripped  of  their  power  to  act  as  the  Committee  on 
Committees.  The  changes  also  included  provisions  requiring  the  Speaker  to  nominate 
Democratic  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  election  of  Appropriations 
Committee  subcommittee  chairs  by  caucus  (Deering  and  Smith  1997,  36-38). 
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Out  With  the  Old  and  In  With  the  New:  House  Members  in  the  Post-Reform  Era 

The  1974  Democratic  Caucus  reforms  were  important  not  only  for  the  substantial 
changes  they  imposed,  but  because  they  were  adopted  one  month  after  the  November 
1974  elections  in  which  75  new  Democrats  were  elected  to  the  House.  These  new 
members  constituted  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  party’s  full  membership  in  the  94th 
Congress.  Indeed,  of  Democrats  serving  in  the  94  Congress,  44-percent  were  serving 
their  first,  second,  or  third  terms  in  the  House;  that  figure  rose  to  51 -percent  by  the  95th 
Congress,  and  to  53-percent  by  the  96th  Congress  (Sinclair  1983,  7).  Aside  from 
marshalling  in  an  unusually  large  freshman  class,  the  1974  congressional  elections  were 
unique  in  that  they  signaled  the  arrival  of  a new  political  era.  Many  of  the  Democrats 
elected  to  the  House  in  1974  were  “liberal  activists”  who  were  highly  critical  of  both  the 
chamber’s  conservative  bias  and  its  rigid  institutional  norms  that  denied  power  to  all  but 
the  most  senior  members.  Many  of  the  newly  elected  members  were  younger  than  their 
senior  colleagues  and  had  acquired  and  honed  their  political  values  during  the  tumultuous 
1960s.  While  these  members  fueled  the  push  for  House  reforms,  they  did  so  “as  foot 
soldiers  not  as  generals”  (Sinclair  1983,  8).  Challenges  to  House’s  power  structure  were 
well  underway  when  these  members  were  elected  and  many  rule  changes  were  already  in 
place.  Having  never  worked  within  the  confines  of  the  House’s  old  institutional 
arrangements,  these  members  were  not  inclined  to  wait  to  “make  their  mark”  (Sinclair,  8) 
and  immediately  began  participating  in  the  business  of  both  policy  making  and  self- 
promotion. 

Not  only  did  the  election  of  1974  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  political  era,  it 
marked  the  end  of  an  old  one.  The  arrival  of  new  House  members  inevitably  coincided 
with  the  departure  of  many  of  the  chamber’s  more  senior  members.  Over  the  course  of 
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the  1970s,  the  rate  of  voluntary  retirements  increased  by  77-percent  (Hibbing  1993). 
Between  1969  and  1979  (91st-  95th  Congresses),  232  members  retired  from  the  House;  in 
the  decade  prior,  194  House  members  retired.  Not  only  did  voluntary  retirements  replace 
electoral  defeat  as  the  primary  cause  of  member  turnover  during  the  1 970s,  they  gathered 
momentum  as  the  decade  elapsed.  The  number  of  voluntary  retirements  for  the  five 
sessions  of  Congress  seated  in  the  1970s  were:  35,  44,  47,  51,  and  55  respectively 
(Cooper  and  West  1981,  84).  Scholars  have  attributed  the  unusually  high  rate  of 
retirement  throughout  the  1970s  to  a number  of  factors,  including  age,  changes  in  the 
pension  system  that  made  retirement  more  attractive,  political  vulnerability,  and  higher 
political  ambitions.  Cooper  and  West  (1981)  argue  that  “disaffection  with  House  service” 
(p.  85)  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  growth  in  voluntary  retirements.  For  many 
longstanding  members,  a congressional  career  was  simply  no  longer  desirable.  There 
were  too  many  high  costs  associated  with  the  job  and  the  rewards  had  become  largely 
insufficient.  Hibbing  (1993)  describes  the  surge  of  House  retirements  as  “an  explainable 
aberration  caused  by  demographics  and  reforms  targeted  against  senior  members  already 
likely  to  retire”  (p.  70). 

While  it  is  debatable  whether  the  reforms  actually  forced  some  of  the  chamber’s 
more  senior  members  into  retirement,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  made  many 
longstanding  members  uneasy.  Rather  than  adjust  to  the  new  political  environment, 
many  of  these  members  simply  chose  to  leave.  Prior  to  the  reform  movement  and  the 
influx  of  “new  blood,”  Congress  was  a fairly  ordered  institution.  The  changes  were 
unsettling  for  those  members  who  were  long  accustomed  to  institutional  predictability 
and  many  felt  unsure  about  where  they  fit  in  the  new  political  order.  This  sense  of 
uncertainty  was  likely  reinforced  in  January  1975  when  the  Democratic  Caucus  voted  to 
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unseat  three  of  the  chamber’s  most  senior  committee  chairs.  With  these  votes,  House 
Democrats  had  taken  “the  revolutionary  step  of  overriding  the  seniority  system”  (Rohde 
1991,  23).  In  so  doing,  the  party’s  new  majority  effectively  warned  the  “old  guard”  that 
they  expected  their  committee  chairs  to  be  responsive  to  the  entire  party  and  not  just  to  a 
few,  select  members  (Sinclair  1983). 

By  the  end  of  1975,  efforts  aimed  at  congressional  reform  had  slowed 
considerably.  The  first  five  years  of  the  decade  had  brought  considerable  change  and  the 
House,  it  seemed,  “was  clearly  in  no  mood  for  more  reform”  (Deering  and  Smith  1997, 
39;  Loomis  1988).  Various  reform  proposals  were  brought  forth  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  but  most  were  either  tabled  for  further  consideration  or  rejected  altogether.  The 
class  of  1974  entered  Congress  at  a time  of  high  turnover  and  unparalleled  change.  The 
reforms  had  the  effect  of  decentralizing  power  within  the  chamber  and  as  a result,  these 
members  moved  quickly  into  positions  of  influence.  Loomis  (1988)  notes  that  by  1981, 
only  three  of  the  44  remaining  House  Democrats  elected  in  1974  neither  chaired  a 
subcommittee  nor  sat  on  one  of  the  chamber’s  “power”  committees  (p.46). 
Decentralization  of  power  thus  had  a democratizing  effect  on  the  chamber.  Authority, 
resources,  and  visibility  were  dispersed  throughout  the  House  rather  than  bestowed  on  a 
select  few  (Price  1992).  While  democratization  is  generally  considered  a positive  side- 
effect  of  decentralization,  it  brought  with  it  a new  set  of  challenges.  The  rise  of 
subcommittee  government  that  followed  the  1970s  reforms  helped  to  create  a system  with 
“a  surfeit  of  chiefs  and  a shortage  of  Indians”  (Fiorina  1989,  60).  Political  scientist 
Morris  Fiorina  suggests  that  internal  democratic  reforms  have  in  part  led  to  inefficiency 
and  “foot  dragging”  in  the  policy  making  arena,  mainly  because  numerous 
subcommittees  can — and  do — claim  jurisdiction  over  a vast  array  of  policies.  When 
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responsibility  for  one  issue  is  spread  over  several  committees,  turf  battles  can  easily 
supplant  joint  efforts  because  each  committee  wants  to  claim  full  credit  for  good  policy. 
Because  decentralization  increased  the  “number  and  variety  of  important  legislative 
players”  in  the  House  (Loomis  1988,  25),  individual  members  were  less  beholden  to  any 
particular  leader;  rather  than  abide  by  leadership  directives  as  a matter  of  routine,  newer 
members  tended  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  their  own  self  interest.  Political  scientist 
Eric  Uslaner  attributes  the  late-1970s  waning  of  “comity  on  Capitol  Hill”  to  the  class  of 
1974  and  suggests  that  these  members  were  less  committed  to  “core  legislative  values 
such  as  compromise  and  civility”  (Loomis,  47).  The  decentralization  of  power  in  the 
House,  then,  was  something  of  a mixed  blessing. 

The  reforms  also  had  a centralizing  effect.  The  reformers’  main  goal  was  to 
restructure  institutional  arrangements  in  a way  that  would  improve  the  chances  of 
passing  policies  favored  by  a majority  of  Democrats  (Rohde  1991).  Because  committee 
chairs  held  tremendous  power  over  the  House’s  policy-making  processes,  they — and  not 
the  party’s  formal  leaders — were  the  main  targets  of  the  reforms.  Harnessing  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  chairs  required  decisive  and  cohesive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  As  the  caucus  began  to  see  the  results  of  its  efforts,  the  party 
involvement  of  newer  members  increased  and  in  turn,  the  party  leadership  was 
strengthened.  Since  the  party  leaders  were  the  only  high-ranking  “counterweights”  to  the 
committee  chairs,  the  reformers  gave  to  the  party  leaders  some  of  the  powers  they  had 
taken  away  from  the  chairs.  Control  over  members’  committee  assignments,  for 
example,  was  removed  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  given  to  the 
leadership-controlled  Steering  and  Policy  Committee.  The  House  Speaker  also  was  given 
the  power  to  nominate  the  chairman  and  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  Rules 
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Committee,  to  refer  bills  to  more  than  one  committee,  and  to  set  time  limits  on  committee 
consideration  of  bills  (Price  1992;  Rohde  1991).  Efforts  aimed  at  decreasing  the 
influence  of  the  committee  chairs  thus  enhanced  the  role  and  power  of  party  leaders.  The 
centralization  of  party  leadership,  however,  was  not  simply  an  unintended  side-effect  of 
the  efforts  to  decentralize  power  in  the  chamber.  Rather,  both  were  products  of  the 
reformers’  policy-based  motivations.  Reforms  aimed  at  curbing  the  power  of  the 
committee  chairs  stemmed  from  deep-rooted  frustration  over  the  chairs’  ability — and 
willingness — to  block  action  on  policies  that  the  majority  supported.  Reforms  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  power  of  party  leaders  were  representative  of  the  reformers’  desire  to 
strengthen  the  party  as  a whole.  Extending  to  leaders  the  powers  needed  to  effectively 
move  majority-backed  legislation  through  the  chamber  benefited  the  party  as  whole 
because  party  members  could  claim  credit  for  sound  policy  outputs  (Rohde  1991). 

Contextual  Change 

Throughout  the  1970s,  wholesale  political  and  social  change  was  taking  place 
outside  of  Congress  as  well.  The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s  triggered  gradual 
increases  in  black  enfranchisement  and  also  contributed  to  party  realignment  in  the  South 
(Price  1992).  Hispanic  and  Native  American  organizations  began  pushing  their  own 
“minority  rights”  agendas  and  issues  like  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  increased  the 
political  activism  of  women.  The  Vietnam  War  and  Watergate  were  particularly 
instrumental  in  prompting  the  public  and  members  of  Congress  alike  to  reassess  the  role 
of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  executive.  The  federal  government’s  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
War  made  clear  that  Congress  lacked  the  power  to  significantly  impact  foreign  affairs 
and  Watergate  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  the  executive  could  circumvent 
congressional  oversight  and  commit  numerous  illegalities.  Congress  also  faced  criticism 
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for  not  adequately  responding  to  growing  national  problems  such  as  crime,  poverty, 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  environmental  degradation.  While  these  events  inspired 
greater  public  activism,  they  also  soured  the  public’s  opinion  of  government 
institutions — particularly  Congress  (Rieselbach  1977).  Public  confidence  in  Congress 
dropped  dramatically;  prior  to  the  1974  elections,  only  about  one  in  four  persons  gave 
Congress  a positive  rating  (Loomis  1988). 

The  public’s  apparent  disapproval  of  Congress  contributed  in  part  to  the  rise  of  a 
distinct  “entrepreneurial  style”  among  newly  elected  members.  Formerly  eschewed  by 
the  chamber’s  party-bound  membership,  individualistic  behavior  had  become  acceptable 
and  members  who  exhibited  such  behavior  were  favored  electorally.  While  spending 
time  with  House  members  in  their  home  districts  during  the  1970s,  Richard  Fenno 
documented  the  then-surprising  frequency  with  which  members  engaged  in  “Congress- 
bashing” (1978).  Today,  running  for  Congress  by  running  against  Congress  is  practically 
the  norm  but  30  years  ago,  the  strategy  was  atypical.  The  rise  of  individualism  amongst 
House  members  during  the  1970s  can  partially  be  explained  by  the  parallel  expansion  of 
the  interest  group  community.  As  the  economy  grew  and  became  increasingly 
diversified,  and  as  communications  and  information  technologies  became  more 
advanced,  policy  issues  became  more  specialized.  The  surge  in  interest  group  activity  led 
to  an  increasingly  crowded  government  agenda;  in  addition  to  becoming  more 
specialized,  policies  were  becoming  more  publicized  as  groups  formed  and  attached 
themselves  to  almost  every  issue  before  Congress.  Loomis  (1988)  argues  that  “societal 
fragmentation  affects  politicians  through  partisan  dealignment  and  decomposition”  and 
notes  that  very  few  of  the  members  entering  Congress  during  the  1970s  came  from  strong 
party  backgrounds  (p.  22).  Organized  interests  sought  out  members  who  they  thought 
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could  help  them  achieve  their  policy  goals  and  their  criteria  had  less  to  do  with  members’ 
party  affiliation  than  with  members’  policy  expertise  and  committee  assignments. 

While  factors  outside  of  Congress — in  particular,  public  contempt  towards 
government  institutions  and  a surging  interest  group  community — encouraged  the 
development  of  a new  entrepreneurial  style,  so  did  factors  inside  of  Congress.  The 
ultimate  goal  for  policy  entrepreneurs  is  to  gain  the  policy  making  power  they  need  in 
order  to  turn  their  ideas  into  real  policy  solutions.  But  before  they  can  realize  this  goal, 
they  must  first  master  the  electoral  politics  of  their  constituencies  and  the  organizational 
politics  of  Congress  (Dodd  1986).  During  the  1970s,  constituents  began  favoring 
candidates  who  ran  and  acted  as  individuals,  who  spoke  out  against  Congress,  and  who 
demonstrated  policy  expertise.  Savvy  politicians  recognized  this  shift  in  constituent 
preferences  and  followed  suit.  Congressional  campaigns  became  more  candidate- 
centered  and  devoted  less  attention  to  party-based  appeals  (Herrnson  1998).  House 
members  also  pushed  for  and  received  additional  staff  and  resources,  both  of  which  made 
the  task  of  self-promotion  easier.  Congressional  staffs  grew  at  record  rates  throughout 
the  1970s  and  member  offices  were  equipped  with  modem  conveniences  like  WATS 
lines,  computers,  and  automated  communication  systems  (Loomis  1988).  Because  these 
advances  helped  members  gain  visibility  among  their  constituents,  they  put  members  at 
an  electoral  advantage  (Herrnson  1998).  Many  policy-oriented  members  also  recognized 
that  they  could  not  master  the  organizational  politics  of  Congress  without  reforming  its 
institutional  arrangements  first.  Thus  began  the  process  of  cyclical  change;  the  pursuit  of 
these  subsidiary  goals  generated  different  levels  of  organizational  and  structural  change 
that  ultimately  drove  members  to  modify  the  institution’s  policy-making  capacity  (Dodd 
1986,  4). 
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The  Money  Chase  Begins 

The  rise  of  individualism  in  Congress  was  also  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  campaign 
finance  reforms  in  1971  and  1974.  The  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (FECA) 
is  best  known  for  authorizing  the  establishment  of  political  action  committees  (PACs). 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  number  of  registered  PACs  grew  rapidly  following  passage  of 
the  FECA  and  PAC  contributions  to  candidates  mushroomed.  The  FECA  was  amended 
in  1974  to  set  limits  on  contributions  and  expenditures  in  congressional  campaigns,  to 
create  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  (FEC),  and  to  provide  public  funding  for 
presidential  campaigns.  Two  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo 
invalidated  all  restrictions  on  campaign  expenditures.  The  reforms  placed  a greater 
emphasis  on  the  individual  candidates  because  they  were  wholly  responsible  for  reporting 
their  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  to  the  FEC.  Because  candidates’ 
campaign  documents  became  a matter  of  public  record,  they  were  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  both  the  media  and  campaign  opponents.  The  new  provisions,  in  other  words,  held 
members — and  not  Congress  or  the  political  parties — fully  responsible  for  any  campaign 
finance  discrepancies  or  illegalities  (Rieselbach  1995;  Loomis  1988).  Members  who 
chose  to  accept  potentially  controversial  donations — from  groups  with  a vested  interest  in 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  member,  for  example — knew  they  would  probably  have  to 
respond  to  critics. 

By  validating  PAC  contributions  to  congressional  candidates,  the  FECA  spurred 
tremendous  growth  in  both  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  throughout  the 
1970s.  The  sudden  proliferation  of  money  flowing  into  political  campaigns  also 
encouraged  the  rise  of  individualism  as  campaigns  became  more  candidate-centered.  The 
era’s  new  politicians  were  enterprising  not  only  when  it  came  to  promoting  policy  issues, 
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but  also  when  it  came  to  promoting  themselves.  The  increased  focus  on  candidates  as 
individuals  prompted  members  to  hire  campaign  professionals  to  help  them  convey  their 
unique  images  and  messages  to  voters.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  professionals, 
campaigns  became  much  more  sophisticated  and  made  heavy  use  of  television,  radio, 
computers,  public  opinion  polls,  and  direct-mail.  These  new  technologies  and  services 
were  well  suited  to  candidate-centered  campaigns  because  they  could  be  purchased 
directly  by  candidates’  campaign  organizations.  Such  advances  afforded  candidates 
greater  flexibility  in  assembling  campaign  organizations  that  were  suited  to  their 
individual  needs  without  having  to  request  help  from  their  party  organizations  (Herrnson 
1998). 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  services  these  professionals  provided,  candidates  had  to 
devote  increasing  amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  raising  money.  Members  began  to  more 
actively  solicit  donations  from  PACs  which,  by  law,  can  contribute  more  money  per 
election  to  individual  candidates  than  can  individual  contributors. 1 Following  passage  of 
the  FECA,  PAC  contributions  to  congressional  candidates  began  to  increase  at  a steady 
rate,  as  did  PAC  contributions  as  a proportion  of  all  campaign  funds  (Malbin  1984).  In 
1972,  PACs  contributed  $8.5  million  to  congressional  candidates  and  by  1982,  PAC 
contributions  to  congressional  candidates  totaled  $83.1  million  (Alexander  1984;  FEC 
Press  Release  11-2-2000).  Even  when  inflation  rates  are  accounted  for,  the  growth  in 
PAC  spending  across  one  decade  is  remarkable. 

Campaign  fundraising  activities  were  emphasized  to  such  a degree  during  the 
1970s  that  at  least  one  scholar  has  suggested  that  the  House  reforms  were  primarily 
driven  by  the  Democrats’  need  to  raise  money.  In  marked  contrast  to  most  scholarly 
accounts  of  the  1970s  congressional  reforms,  political  scientist  John  Wright  (2000) 
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argues  that  the  reforms  were  consistent  with  the  electoral  ambitions  of  the  House’s 
Democratic  members.  Democrats,  according  to  Wright,  implemented  reforms  “as  a way 
to  accommodate  and  appeal  to  organized  interests  whose  financial  resources  were 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  majority  status”  (p.  221).  Beginning  in  the  late 
1960s,  campaign  costs  began  to  noticeably  spiral  upwards.  While  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  House  members  were  equally  subject  to  the  increasing  cost  of  running  for 
office,  Republican  members  benefited  from  party-sponsored  direct-mail  fundraising 
efforts  and  from  the  growing  number  of  non-labor  PACs.  Campaign  contributions  from 
labor  PACs,  which  tended  to  favor  Democratic  members,  waned  considerably  (Jacobson 
1984).  As  the  number  of  registered  PACs  increased  over  the  course  of  the  1970s,  a 
distinct  pattern  developed  whereby  non-labor  PACs,  which  contributed  more  money  than 
labor  PACs,  gave  more  to  members  of  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  their  policy 
issues.  Two  of  these  three  trends  in  campaign  financing — individual  contributions  via 
direct  mail  solicitations  and  the  expanding  number  of  non-labor  PACs — clearly  favored 
Republicans.  In  order  for  Democrats  to  tap  into  the  campaign  funds  that  non-labor  PACs 
could  provide,  they  had  to  expand  their  “presence  and  participation”  on  committees  of 
key  interest  to  non-labor  PACs.  Wright  argues  that  it  was  necessary  for  Democrats  to 
reform  the  committee  system  and  re-distribute  power  throughout  the  chamber  in  order  to 
ensure  that  party  members — particularly  electorally  vulnerable  members — would  receive 
PAC  contributions.  This  strategy  would  increase  the  party’s  chances  of  maintaining  its 
majority  standing  (pgs.  222-225). 

While  the  rising  cost  of  campaigns  is  frequently  cited  as  the  primary  reason 
behind  the  1971  passage  of  the  FECA,  a growing  concern  among  Democrats  that  they 
were  losing  the  “money  chase”  to  Republicans  also  helped  fuel  congressional  support  for 
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the  Act.  Following  Hubert  Humphrey’s  failed  bid  for  the  presidency  in  1968,  the 
Democratic  Party  was  more  than  $6  million  in  debt.  Democrats  had  long  relied  on  the 
party’s  ability  to  raise  money  via  strong  party  connections  in  urban  centers.  But  as 
Congress  entered  into  a period  of  reform.  Democratic  leaders  began  to  fear  that  the 
party’s  old  fundraising  connections  would  not  support  the  new  crop  of  candidates.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Republican  Party  was  managing  to  successfully  build  up  its  party  coffers. 
While  the  FECA’s  intent  was  to  reign  in  spiraling  campaign  costs  for  all  political 
candidates,  the  Democratic  Party,  which  lagged  far  behind  the  Republicans  in  terms  of  its 
fundraising  capabilities,  stood  to  benefit  more  from  the  Act’s  passage  (Sorauf  1992). 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  any  precise  way  the  degree  to  which  growing 
campaign  costs  contributed  to  the  push  for  congressional  reform  in  the  1970s,  it  is  clear 
that  the  increasing  cost  of  running  for  office  began  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
House  members.  Increases  in  voluntarily  retirements  throughout  the  1970s  have  in  part 
been  attributed  to  a “changing  political  climate”  that  included  rising  campaign  costs 
(Hibbing  1993),  As  their  electoral  independence  increased  over  the  course  the  1970s, 
members  became  increasingly  concerned  with  keeping  their  campaign  coffers  full,  both 
to  ward  off  potential  challengers  and  to  have  money  readily  available  come  election 
season.  Fundraising  was  a constant  concern,  especially  for  the  chamber’s  newest 
members  who  lacked  the  name-recognition  and  influence  necessary  to  attract  widespread 
support.  While  the  decentralization  of  power  in  the  House  helped  to  level  the  playing 
field  between  newer  and  more  senior  members,  the  chamber’s  senior  members  remained 
at  a clear  advantage  when  it  came  to  fundraising — they  had  been  around  long  enough  to 
earn  the  visibility  and  political  clout  that  contributors  find  appealing. 
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As  rank-and-file  members  were  adjusting  to  the  world  of  political  fundraising, 
party  leaders  were  adjusting  to  the  expanded  powers  granted  to  them  by  the  new  reforms. 
As  the  power  that  committee  chairs  had  long  exercised  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor  waned,  opportunities  for  leaders  to  influence  the  policy  process  increased  and  their 
activities  grew  more  diverse.  Among  other  things,  leaders  worked  to  improve  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  leadership  and  the  rank-and-file  through  coalition  building  and 
the  whip  system.  Leaders  also  focused  on  finding  ways  to  help  members  achieve  their 
various  goals,  including  self-promotion.  Fortunately  for  party  leaders,  the  reforms  not 
only  enhanced  their  role  in  the  chamber,  they  strengthened  the  party  involvement  of 
newer  members  (Canon  1989).  In  order  for  the  era’s  new  leaders  to  advance  their  policy 
agendas,  they  had  to  find  ways  to  keep  increasingly  independent  members  committed  to 
the  party. 

As  members  began  to  direct  more  attention  to  their  fundraising  activities,  leaders 
soon  realized  that  one  way  to  help  members  achieve  their  goals  was  to  serve  members’ 
reelection  interests.  Campaign  money  was  quickly  becoming  the  most  sought  after 
commodity  on  Capitol  Hill  and  members  of  the  leadership  were  able  to  reign  it  in  better 
than  most,  if  not  all  of  their  colleagues.  By  helping  their  colleagues  raise  campaign 
funds,  they  could  expect  that  in  return,  their  colleagues  would  support  the  party  and  its 
policy  agenda.  “Members  knew  that  if  they  wanted  leadership  help,  they  had  to  help  the 
leadership”  (Rohde  1991,  91).  By  assisting  members  with  their  electoral  efforts,  leaders 
were  able  to  simultaneously  serve  their  own  political  self  interests.  Leaders  were 
interested  not  only  in  exercising  power  over  the  policy  process,  but  in  maintaining  their 
leadership  posts  or  advancing  up  the  leadership  ladder.  Doing  so  required  that  they 
effectively  demonstrate  their  leadership  skills  to  their  colleagues.  While  successfully 
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guiding  policy  through  the  chamber  was  one  way  to  demonstrate  leadership  prowess, 
another  way  was  to  raise  excessive  campaign  money — enough  so  that  leaders  could 
contribute  it  to  their  more  needy  colleagues.  Though  member-to-member  contributions 
in  the  post-reform  years  were  still  generally  viewed  as  “friendly  gestures,”  they  became 
more  structured  and  more  deliberate  in  form  as  the  chamber’s  political  climate  changed. 
The  atmosphere  was  more  competitive  and  the  political  stakes  were  higher  for  members 
with  leadership  aspirations. 

In  the  years  following  the  reforms,  member  support  for  party  leaders  became 
progressively  more  important  in  the  allocation  of  committee  assignments  (Rohde  1991). 
Leaders  needed  the  support  of  their  party  members  to  retain  or  gain  leadership  posts  and 
ambitious  members  needed  the  support  of  their  leaders.  For  those  members  interested  in 
landing  a seat  on  one  of  the  House’s  “power  committees,”  demonstrating  support  for  the 
leadership  was  all  but  necessary.  Before  long,  leaders  realized  that  one  way  to  gain 
member  support  was  to  provide  members  with  the  campaign  contributions  that  many  of 
them  so  desperately  needed.  What  was  once  considered  little  more  than  a “friendly 
gesture”  thus  took  on  the  air  of  a “quid-pro-quo.”  This  strategy  was  mutually  beneficial 
because  it  gave  leaders  a way  to  round-up  member  support  for  both  policy  issues  and 
their  own  leadership  goals  and  it  gave  members  a new  way  to  both  raise  campaign  money 
and  demonstrate  support  for  the  leaders  who,  among  other  things,  controlled  their 
committee  assignments  and  scheduled  their  bills  for  floor  action. 

Before  long,  members  with  leadership  aspirations  took  a cue  from  their  leaders 
and  also  began  spreading  the  wealth.  The  reforms  had  made  it  possible  for  more 
members  to  compete  for  leadership  posts;  but  rather  than  simply  build  “years  of  service” 
in  the  chamber,  ambitious  members  had  to  build  colleague  support.  The  severe 
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weakening  of  the  seniority  norm  was  aptly  demonstrated  by  Representative  Henry 
Waxman,  a two-term  Democrat  from  California  who  in  1979  secured  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  As 
described  in  Chapter  1,  Waxman  beat  out  a more  senior  committee  colleague  who  was 
entitled  to  the  chairmanship  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  Many  observers  attributed 
Waxman’ s win  to  colleague  contributions  he  made  through  his  leadership  PAC — the  first 
PAC  of  its  kind  (Baker  1989).  Waxman’s  victory  signified  a dramatic  shift  in  House 
norms;  respected  senior  members  could  no  longer  count  on  their  seniority  alone  to  win 
coveted  leadership  posts  and  expertise  gained  through  long  service  was  apparently  no 
longer  a leadership  prerequisite  (Sinclair  1983).  Waxman’s  victory  also  signaled  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  way  members  pursued  leadership  positions.  Even  though  Waxman’s 
innovation  was  not  widely  imitated  at  first,  it  established  a soon-to-be-followed 
precedent.  Before  long,  leadership  PACs  became  standard  strategizing  tools  for 
enterprising  politicians.  Through  their  PACs,  members  can  give  their  colleagues  up  to 
$5,000  per  election — a marked  increase  over  the  $1,000  per  election  they  can  give 
through  their  own  campaign  committees. 

Conclusion 

The  proliferation  of  leadership  PACs  that  came  on  the  heels  of  the  reform  era 
suggests  that  in  addition  to  becoming  more  attainable,  leadership  positions  had  become 
more  attractive  to  members  (Canon  1989).  Chapter  3 examines  members’  political 
ambitions  and  considers  the  way  in  which  institutional  and  leadership  structures  shape 
these  ambitions.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  members  act  today  in  terms  of  the 
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office  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow  (Schlesinger  1966).  Their  political  decision-making 
processes  and  behaviors,  then,  should  reflect  their  personal  ambitions. 
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Endnotes 


1 PACs  can  contribute  $5,000  per  candidate,  per  election  and  individuals  can  contribute 
$1,000  per  candidate,  per  election. 


CHAPTER  3 

MEMBER  AMBITIONS  AND  POSITION  SEEKING  BEHAVIOR 


Of  the  many  behavioral  theories  espoused  by  congressional  scholars  over  the  past 
century,  few  have  gained  such  widespread  and  longstanding  acceptance  as  Richard 
Fenno’s  individualistic,  goal-oriented  framework.  In  his  1973  study  of  six  House 
committees  and  their  Senate  counterparts,  Congressmen  in  Committees , Fenno  focused 
on  the  interaction  between  member  goals  and  outside  environmental  constraints  as  a 
means  for  analyzing  the  decision  making  processes  of  different  types  of  committees.  To 
determine  member  goals,  Fenno  asked  committee  members,  “Why  did  you  want  to  get  on 

the committee  in  the  first  place?”  (p.  2).  Of  members’  various  responses, 

there  was  “remarkable  consensus”  (p.  13)  on  three:  reelection,  influence  within  the 
House,  and  good  public  policy.  Fenno  notes  that  while  other  goals  were  mentioned,  these 
three  are  “the  most  consequential  for  committee  activity”  and  are  likely  held  by  all 
members  (p.  1).  While  all  members  are  assumed  to  hold  all  three  goals,  they  are 
expected  to  emphasize  different  goals  at  different  points  in  time  depending,  for  example, 
on  their  electoral  safeness  or  their  personal  aspirations.  The  distinctive  goals  of  the 
individual  members  who  make  up  House  committees  are,  according  to  Fenno,  crucial  for 
understanding  committees’  operating  procedures  and  for  explaining  committee  actions  (p. 
2).  By  incorporating  outside  constraints  and  contexts  into  a member  goals  theoretical 
structure,  Fenno  effectively  combined  the  then  traditionally  independent  inside  and 
outside  models  of  legislative  behavior  (Fiorina  and  Rohde  1989,  4-6). 
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While  Congressmen  in  Committees  standardized  the  individualistic,  goal-oriented 
approach  to  studying  member  behavior,  it  should  be  noted  that  Fenno  had  begun  focusing 
on  the  importance  of  member  goals  several  years  earlier.  In  the  late- 1950s,  when  Fenno 
was  just  beginning  to  get  his  “academic  feet”  wet,  the  community  of  congressional 
scholars  was  rather  small  and  mostly  oriented  toward  descriptive  research.  By  the  early- 
1960s,  a “behavior-empirical”  approach  to  studying  Congress — and  particularly  House 
committees — began  to  take  hold.  Fenno  joined  the  ranks  of  congressional  scholars  who 
were  experimenting  with  this  new  approach  and  published  research  that  combined  both 
descriptive  and  empirical  data.  In  The  Power  of  the  Purse  (1966),  Fenno  in  part 
considered  how  the  individual  goals  of  members  serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  affected  committee  decisions  (Fiorina  and  Rohde  1989).  The  member  goals 
theme  would  eventually  become  Fenno’ s trademark. 

Five  years  after  the  release  of  Congressmen  in  Committees , Fenno  published 
Home  Style  (1978),  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  relationship  between  House  members 
and  their  constituents.  Fenno  describes  members’  perceptions  of  their  constituencies  as  a 
“nest  of  circles,”  each  of  which  contains  different  levels  of  constituents.  These  circles 
range  from  the  “geographic  constituency,”  which  includes  all  voters  living  within  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  a member’s  district,  to  the  “personal  constituency,”  which 
includes  a member’s  closest  friends  and  supporters.  Members  engage  in  three 
activities — resource  allocation,  presentation  of  self,  and  explanation  of  Washington 
behavior — in  order  to  cultivate  constituent  support.  Fenno  discovered  much  variation  in 
the  way  members  allocated  their  time  and  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  way  members 
presented  themselves  to  different  types  of  constituents.  In  describing  how  members 
explain  their  Washington  activities  to  their  constituents,  Fenno  returns  to  the  three 
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member  goals  introduced  in  his  committee  research:  reelection,  power  in  the  chamber, 
and  good  public  policy.  Reelection  minded  members  seek  to  impress  upon  their 
constituents  their  efforts  to  gain  prestige  in  the  chamber  and  to  pass  good  policy,  both  of 
which  will  benefit  their  constituents. 

During  the  time  frame  in  which  Fenno  published  Congressmen  in  Committees  and 
Home  Style , several  other  congressional  scholars  also  introduced  important  theoretical 
frameworks  for  understanding  member  behavior.  Some  of  these  works  are  similar  in 
theme  to  Fenno’s  in  that  they  treat  member  behavior  as  rational;  members  act  in  such  a 
way  so  as  to  maintain  and  eventually  advance  their  own  careers.  David  Mayhew  (1974) 
places  singular  emphasis  on  the  reelection  goal  and  argues  that  all  members  are  “single- 
minded  seekers  of  reelection.”  By  this  logic,  members’  actions  reflect  their  sole  desire  to 
win  reelection.  In  building  on  Fenno’s  work,  Mayhew  broadened  the  appeal  of  the  goal 
oriented  framework.  John  Kingdon  (1973)  examines  the  factors  that  influence  members’ 
voting  decisions  and  suggests  that  constituents,  party  leaders,  the  executive  branch,  and 
fellow  members  of  Congress  are  particularly  important.  Like  Fenno  and  Mayhew, 
Kingdon  argues  that  constituents  substantially  affect  the  vote  decisions  of  reelection 
minded  members  (p.  3 1).  Interest  groups,  congressional  staff  members,  and  the  media 
also  may  affect  members’  voting  decisions.  In  addition  to  looking  at  the  role  political 
actors  play  in  influencing  members,  Kingdon  also  considers  the  different  modes  by  which 
members  make  decisions,  how  and  where  they  search  for  information,  their  ideologies, 
their  voting  histories,  various  constraints  on  decision  making,  and  the  intrainstitutional 
flow  of  information.  Morris  Fiorina  (1977)  also  describes  members  of  Congress  as 
largely  self-interested.  Members,  according  to  Fiorina,  favor  activities  oriented  towards 
reelection  and  structure  their  institutional  surroundings  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
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such  activities.  Moreover,  Fiorina  argues  that  a “Washington  establishment”  which  favors 
the  interests  of  Congress,  bureaucrats,  and  special  interests  does  exist  and  that  self- 
serving  members  of  Congress  are  mainly  responsible  for  its  perpetuation.  Kenneth 
Shepsle’s  (1978)  examination  of  the  process  whereby  newly  elected  and  incumbent 
members  vie  for  committee  positions  also  assumes  rational  behavior.  Members 
participating  in  the  committee  assignment  process  maintain  several  alternatives  and  make 
choices  based  on  their  own  self  interests.  These  choices  are,  however,  constrained  by  the 
interests  and  choices  of  other  participants.  Shepsle’s  main  concern  is  with  how  members’ 
self  interest  is  manifested,  channeled,  and  redirected  in  an  institutional  setting  (p.  7).  In 
order  to  explore  this  question,  Shepsle  treats  congressional  committees  like  queues  and 
argues  that  a member’s  length  of  continuous  service  determines  queue  position, 
movement  along  the  queue  depends  upon  a member’s  political  prowess,  and  the  benefits 
of  waiting  in  the  queue  depend  upon  a member’s  goals  and  current  position.  Members 
also  recognize  that  the  “real  costs”  of  waiting  in  the  queue  are  the  foregone  opportunities 
offered  by  other  queues  (p.  43). 

While  the  above-described  studies  are  by  no  means  inclusive  of  all  congressional 
research  published  around  the  same  time  as  Congressmen  in  Committees  and  Home  Style, 
they  are  generally  representative  of  the  rational,  goal-oriented  approach  to  explaining 
member  behavior  that  Fenno  is  commonly  credited  with  introducing.  This  approach 
quickly  gained  widespread  acceptance  among  congressional  scholars  and  has  since 
remained  a standard.  When  Fenno  and  other  scholars  were  publishing  work  in  the  goal- 
oriented  tradition,  the  seniority  system  still  dominated  intra-chamber  politics.  Members 
had  no  choice  but  to  climb  the  congressional  power  ladder  in  a step-like  progression 
because  there  was  virtually  no  way  to  bypass  the  seniority  rule.  The  manner  in  which 
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members  pursued  their  goals  was  predictable  and  fit  neatly  into  the  framework  many 
congressional  scholars  used  to  interpret  and  predict  member  behavior.  Today,  member 
behavior  (as  it  relates  to  member  goals)  is  not  nearly  as  predictable  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
reform era  yet  many  congressional  scholars  still  rely  on  a pre-reform  framework  for 
understanding  member  behavior. 

More  recently,  Fenno  has  focused  his  attention  on  the  U.S.  Senate;  senators,  like 
the  subjects  of  his  House-based  studies,  are  treated  as  goal-seeking  individuals  (1982, 
1986).  Fiorina  and  Rohde  (1989)  note  that  during  Fenno’s  career,  his  “research  agenda 
has  in  some  ways  paralleled  and  in  some  ways  led  the  development  of  the  subfield  of 
congressional  politics.  He  has  moved  from  a strong  ‘inside’  perspective  to  a perspective 
that  emphasizes  the  linkages  between  members  and  actors  outside  the  institution.  He  has 
also  moved  from  a sociological  perspective  concerned  with  norms  and  roles  to  an 
‘economic’  or  purposive  perspective  that  focuses  on  goals  and  constraints  ...  These 
different  facets  of  Fenno’s  work  are  reflected  in  the  subfield  generally  ...”  (pgs.  8-9). 
Fenno’s  influence  in  the  congressional  studies  subfield  is  indeed  substantial.  Generations 
of  congressional  scholars  have  adhered  to  the  goal-oriented  framework  introduced  by 
Fenno  and  explained  member  behavior  via  a set  of  goals  that  all  members  are  presumed 
to  share.  The  consequent  tendency  has  been  to  treat  goals  as  “abstract  attributes”  that  are 
tied  to  a set  of  choices  rather  than  the  product  of  members’  own  unique  interests  and 
circumstances  (Hall  1996,  76-77).  In  describing  Fenno’s  goal-oriented  work,  the  intent 
here  is  not  to  “blame”  him  (at  least  in  any  critical  way)  for  the  subfield’s  subsequent 
tendency  to  rely  on  the  member  goals  framework  as  a means  for  explaining  virtually  all 
member  behavior;  rather,  it  is  to  illustrate  how  the  goal-oriented  approach  became— and 
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in  large  part  remains — the  accepted  means  for  explaining  why  elected  officials  act  as  they 
do. 

While  the  rational,  goal-oriented  approach  to  explaining  member  behavior 
informs  this  study,  it  more  or  less  provides  a point  of  departure.  An  often  overlooked 
though  essential  point  is  that  the  member  goals  framework  was  originally  suggested  as  a 
means  for  explaining  why  members  sought  particular  committee  assignments  (Fenno 
1973)  and  not  as  an  all-purpose  framework  for  studying  member  behavior.  Richard  Hall 
(1996)  argues  that  “the  language  of  members’  goals  best  implies  only  the  central 
tendencies”  that  congressional  scholars  ascribe  to  a random  set  of  choices  (p.  77). 
Whether  an  abstract  goal  influences  a member’s  behavior  depends  on  the  specific  matter 
at  hand.  Members  set  and  define  their  own  goals  as  they  make  “behavioral  choices” 
regarding  the  various  issues  they  confront.  Hall  suggests  that  analysis  of  member 
behavior  is  better  focused  on  the  relative  importance  of  specific  issues  to  members’ 
interests  (p.  77).  For  example,  goal-oriented  frameworks  in  the  Fenno  tradition  tend  to 
reduce  members’  policy  interests  to  “rational  calculations”  that  reflect  members’  electoral 
self  interests.  The  goal  of  good  policy,  in  other  words,  is  a means  to  the  end  of  the 
reelection  goal.  But  as  Hall  points  out,  the  value  that  members  attach  to  certain  issues  is 
often  personal.  In  addition  to  constituency  interests,  members’  former  occupations,  their 
personal  backgrounds,  and  group  identifications  strongly  affect  their  policy  interests.  As 
members  of  underrepresented  groups,  minorities  and  women  serving  in  Congress  tend  to 
identify  with  groups  that  extend  beyond  the  geographic  boundaries  of  their  constituencies 
and  this  tendency  is  often  reflected  in  their  policy  interests  (1996,  70-71).  Likewise,  a 
member  who  is  a medical  doctor  may  take  a strong  interest  in  cancer  research  policy  as 
might  a member  who  lost  a relative  to  cancer. 
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One  of  the  most  widely  held  assumptions  among  rational  choice  theorists  is  that 
individuals  are  utility  maximizers;  that  is  to  say  when  individuals  are  confronted  with  an 
array  of  options,  they  will  pick  the  one  that  they  believe  best  serves  their  objectives 
(Green  and  Shapiro  1994,  14).  Legislators,  by  this  logic,  are  assumed  to  pursue  those 
options  that  best  enhance  their  chances  at  winning  reelection.  But  as  the  above  examples 
make  clear,  the  utility  maximization  assumption  neglects  the  personal  and  often  selfless 
value  that  members  sometimes  attach  to  the  options  they  pursue.  The  goal-oriented 
premise — and  particularly  the  reelection  goal  assumption — that  underlies  much  of  the 
research  on  legislator  behavior  is  arguably  a product  of  “modeling  ease  and  elegance” 
rather  than  the  specific  goals  and  interests  of  individual  legislators  (Hall  1996,  66). 

An  assigned  goals  framework  also  neglects  to  consider  how  the  structure  of 
political  opportunities  before  members  largely  determines  which  policy  goals  they  can 
reasonably  pursue.  For  example, 

a member  may  be  a personally  committed  environmentalist,  but  if  the  issues 
before  her  panel  involve  Social  Security  cuts  or  district  pork,  she  is  more  likely  to 
behave  like  a constituency-minded  delegate — not  because  of  any  change  of 
conviction  but  because  the  agenda  of  issues  evokes  a different  kind  of  calculation. 
Even  an  intense  desire  to  promote  environmental  radicalism  will  remain 
unfulfilled,  awaiting  opportunities  in  other  forums  (Hall  1996,  77). 

Likewise,  if  environmental  issues  came  before  the  same  member’s  panel,  she  may  very 
well  seize  the  opportunity  and  behave  like  the  personally  committed  environmentalist  she 
is.  The  conceptual  point  is  that  members  who  take  visible  action  on  a particular  policy 
issue  are  not  necessarily  pursuing  one  agenda  at  the  expense  of  another.  In  many  cases, 
pursuing  policy  is  more  of  an  opportunistic  endeavor  than  a premeditated  one. 

If  member  goals  and  interests  are  thus  understood  as  subjective  and  largely 
unobservable,  the  task  of  theorizing  about  legislative  behavior  becomes  all  the  more 
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complicated.  As  Hall  notes,  “no  empirical  methodology  for  measuring  the  subjective 
interests  of  legislators  has  been  readily  available”  (1966,  66).  Given  these  complexities, 
an  ideal  measurement  strategy,  according  to  Hall,  “should  enable  us  to  tap  into  members’ 
perceptions  rather  than  simply  impute  interests  to  them”  and  should  be  “at  the  level  of  the 
member-issue”  because  members’  interests  are  issue  specific  (p.  77).  Hall  also  suggests 
that  members,  when  taking  part  in  legislative  activities,  be  conceptualized  as  “member 
enterprises  because  members  typically  rely  on  numerous  “agents”  (office  staff  persons, 
for  example)  to  help  them  with  their  legislative  activities.  In  order  to  examine  members’ 
individual  interests,  Hall  conducted  personal  interviews  (highly  structured  followed  by 
semi-to-unstructured)  with  the  legislative  aides  who  were  responsible  for  the  specific 
committee  issues  in  his  sample. 

Because  Hall’s  study  focuses  generally  on  the  decision-making  processes 
members  engage  in  when  deciding  how  actively  (or  inactively)  they  will  participate  in 
particular  legislative  deliberations,  his  methodological  approach  is  of  less  concern  here. 

His  theoretical  approach  is,  however,  quite  instructive.  Previous  studies  of  leadership 
PACs  treat  member  contributions  as  a form  of  instrumental  behavior  tied  to  one  (or  more) 
of  the  three  member  goals — reelection,  power  in  the  chamber,  and  good  policy  (Wilcox 
1989).  This  study  takes  a “theoretical  cue”  from  Hall’s  critical  analysis  of  goal-oriented 
schemes  and  focuses  on  the  way  in  which  the  structure  of  opportunities  within  the 
leadership  organization  shapes  members’  political  ambitions  and  thus  their  political 
behavior  (Schlesinger  1966),  as  related  specifically  to  their  ambitious  pursuits.  Members 
decide  which  ambitions  to  pursue  based  on  the  unique  personal,  professional,  and 
institutional  circumstances  they  encounter.  The  distinction  between  this  theoretical 
approach  and  a rational,  goal-oriented  approach  is  subtle  but  important.  While  many 
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studies  in  the  goal-oriented  tradition  assume  that  the  goal  of  reelection  is  the  primary 
driving  force  behind  member  behavior,  this  study  assumes  that  members’  ambitions,  as 
they  are  individually  conceived  of  and  defined  by  members,  guide  member  behavior. 
Because  Clyde  Wilcox  (1989)  framed  his  examination  of  member-to-member  giving  in 
terms  of  the  standard  three  member  goals,  he  in  part  theorized  that  members  may 
contribute  to  their  colleagues  as  a means  for  pursuing  power  in  the  chamber.  While  this 
specific  hypothesis  is  similar  to  the  member  ambitions  approach  taken  here,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Wilcox  was  referring  to  a sub-set  of  members  (those  pursuing  power,  as 
opposed  to  reelection  and  good  policy),  rather  than  to  all  members  with  leadership  PACs. 
This  study  assumes  that  all  members  with  leadership  PACs  are  ambitious  but  that  they 
define  ambition  individually  and  structure  their  pursuits  accordingly.  The  following 
discussion  on  the  theoretical  role  of  ambition  in  politics  should  help  to  clarify  this 
distinction. 

Political  Ambition 

Built  into  our  political  system  is  the  assumption  that  certain  individuals,  driven  by 
their  own  ambitions,  will  want  to  run  for  elective  office.  The  founding  fathers  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  “selfish  tendencies”  of  men  and  sought  to  create  a system  of 
government  that  would  allow  members  of  Congress  the  ability  to  pursue  their  own 
ambitions  and  at  the  same  time,  channel  their  ambitions  in  a way  that  would  strengthen 
the  chamber  as  whole  (see  Federalist  No.  51).  In  his  classic  study  of  patterns  of  political 
careers  in  the  U.S.,  Joseph  Schlesinger  (1966)  argues  that  because  legislators  respond 
primarily  to  their  own  political  ambitions,  our  concern  should  not  be  with  how  and  why 
legislators  got  to  be  legislators  so  much  as  with  what  they  want  to  be  next.  By  this  logic, 
members  act  today  in  terms  of  the  office  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow.  Schlesinger  argues 
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that  there  are  discernible  patterns  of  office  holding  and  these  patterns  give  direction  to 
members’  distinct  political  ambitions.  Member  behavior,  then,  is  best  interpreted  before 
a backdrop  of  member  ambitions.  Schlesinger  suggests  that  the  office  ambitions  of 
politicians  are  either  discrete,  static,  or  progressive.  A politician  with  discrete  ambition 
wants  a particular  office  for  a set  period  of  time;  a politician  with  static  ambition  wants  to 
make  a long-run  career  out  of  a particular  office;  and  a politician  with  progressive 
ambition  aspires  to  an  office  higher  than  the  one  he  now  holds  (pg.  10).  Schlesinger’ s 
theoretical  treatment  of  ambition  in  politics,  as  well  as  his  classification  scheme,  will  be 
returned  to  later  in  this  chapter;  for  now,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  by  examining  a 
member’s  current  office  position,  as  well  as  his  political  behavior,  certain  inferences 
about  his  political  ambitions  might  reasonably  be  estimated. 

Taking  their  lead  from  Schlesinger’s  classic  study  (1966),  a number  of  scholars 
have  examined  the  role  of  ambition  in  politics.  While  some  of  this  research  has  borrowed 
and  applied  Schlesinger’s  framework  in  different  political  settings,  some  has  sought  to 
build  upon  or  supplement  Schlesinger’s  theory  of  ambition.  Gordon  Black  (1972) 
studied  the  decisions  of  435  city  councilmen  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  either  seek 
reelection,  seek  higher  office,  or  retire.  Black  argues  that  Schlesinger  (1966)  develops  a 
strong  case  for  the  importance  of  political  ambition  but  neglects  to  focus  on  the 
connection  between  the  structure  of  political  offices  and  ambitious  politicians.  To  this 
end,  he  proposes  a theory  of  political  ambition  that  assumes  rational  behavior  by  office 
seekers  who  are  selecting  among  alternative  political  offices.  Rather  than  being  driven 
by  intense  ambition,  these  office  seekers  develop  ambition  as  their  political 
circumstances  continue  to  change.  Black’s  theory  is  grounded  in  a set  of  calculations  and 
processes  that  play  a key  role  in  the  development  of  ambition  in  politicians  (pg.  145). 
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Politicians  recognize  elections  as  risk-taking  ventures  and  consider  the  costs  attached  to 
seeking  particular  offices.  The  structural  characteristics  of  the  office  sought  in  part 
determines  the  magnitude  of  risk  involved  in  pursuing  the  office.  Black’s  most 
significant  finding  is  that 

the  structure  of  a political  system  acts  as  a filter  that  allows  some  types  of 
individuals  to  move  up  through  the  system,  while  others  are  either  stopped  in  their 
progress  or  diverted  in  less  risky  and  costly  directions.  Thus,  the  system  does  not 
cause  either  ambition  or  success  in  a direct  sense;  what  it  does  is  to  determine 
indirectly  the  kind  of  men  whom  we  will  find  in  various  types  of  offices  (pg 
158). 

David  Rohde  (1979)  notes  that  with  the  exception  of  Gordon  Black’s  study 
(described  above,  1972),  most  of  the  research  on  ambition  and  politics  has  been  primarily 
empirical  and  has  not  attempted  to  develop  a more  detailed  theoretical  framework  for  the 
analysis  of  political  ambition  (pg.  2).  Rohde’s  study  represents  a point  of  departure  from 
Schlesinger’s  (1966),  as  well  as  other  previous  studies  of  political  ambition,  in  that  he 
focuses  on  those  who  might  run  for  higher  office  rather  than  those  who  actually  do. 
Assuming  that  most  House  members  would  like  to  hold  higher  office,  Rohde  formulates  a 
theory  of  progressive  ambition  that  assumes  rational  behavior.  His  focus  is  House 
members  between  1954  and  1974  and  whether  or  not  they  choose  to  seek  a Senate  or 
gubernatorial  seat — both  of  which  are  considered  a step  up  the  political  ladder.  Rohde 
introduces  a number  of  hypotheses  which  center  on  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  members  are  likely  or  not  likely  to  pursue  either  a Senate  or  gubernatorial  seat.  To 
this  end,  he  introduces  the  concept  of  risk  taking  and  argues  that  members  who  are  risk 
takers  (for  example,  those  who  challenged  incumbents  when  they  first  sought  office)  are 
more  likely  to  seek  higher  office.  In  addition  to  introducing  risk  taking  into  an  ambition 
theory  framework,  Rohde’s  study  is  noteworthy  because  it  is  prospective  rather  than 
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retrospective  and  because  it  focuses  specifically  on  (and  builds  upon)  the  progressive 
ambition  typology. 

John  Hibbing  (1986)  also  examines  political  ambition  among  House  members  and 
argues  for  an  approach  that  specifically  considers  the  way  in  which  office  goals  impact 
political  behavior.  One  of  ambition  theory’s  central  assumptions  is  that  politicians  act 
today  in  terms  of  the  office  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow  (Schlesinger  1966).  To  this  end, 
Hibbing  suggests  that  House  members  who  are  interested  in  a Senate  seat  will  alter  their 
voting  behaviors  accordingly.  For  example,  those  House  members  who  are  interested  in 
running  for  the  Senate  are  more  likely  to  vote  in  terms  of  the  whole  state  rather  than  just 
their  districts.  In  order  to  determine  whether  there  is  a greater  degree  of  cross-time 
change  in  the  voting  behavior  of  Senate  hopefuls,  as  compared  to  House  members  who 
are  running  for  reelection,  Hibbing  examines  a variety  voting  related  data  from  12 
congresses.  Findings  indicate  that  Senate  hopefuls  participate  less  in  House  votes, 
presumably  because  they  are  spending  more  time  campaigning;  that  Senate  hopefuls  from 
smaller  states  do  not  have  to  adjust  their  behavior  as  much  as  hopefuls  from  large  states; 
that  House  members  interested  in  a Senate  seat  tend  to  demonstrate  higher  support  for  the 
President;  and,  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  party  unity  and  conservative 
coalition  support  scores  for  House  members  running  for  reelection  and  those  interested  in 
running  for  the  Senate.  Together,  the  findings  suggest  that  those  House  members  who 
are  interested  in  trading  one  constituency  for  another  are  likely  to  change  their  behavior 
accordingly. 

In  their  book  Political  Ambition  (1989),  Linda  Fowler  and  Robert  McClure  focus 
on  the  “unseen  candidates” — those  who  could  have  run  for  political  office  but  chose  not 
to.  Like  David  Rohde  (described  above,  1979),  they  are  interested  in  learning  how 
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potential  political  candidates  differ  from  actual  candidates.  Their  larger  objective  is  to 
understand  how  individual  ambition  influences  the  choices  available  to  voters  and  how 
the  nation’s  local  traditions,  as  well  as  its  fragmented  system  of  political  and 
governmental  power  shape  individual  ambition  (pg.  2).  Fowler  and  McClure  examine  the 
race  for  Barber  Conable’s  House  seat  in  New  York’s  30th  congressional  district.  Because 
of  his  reputation  as  an  unbeatable  candidate,  Conable  had  prevented  other  ambitious 
politicians  from  running  in  the  30th  district  for  years.  Once  Conable  decided  to  retire,  the 
door  to  the  30th  district  seat  was  virtually  wide  open  for  potential  candidates.  Based  on 
information  gathered  from  a series  of  in-depth  interviews,  Fowler  and  McClure  argue  that 
single-minded  ambition  for  a House  seat  is  the  main  factor  that  separates  the  unseen 
candidates  from  those  who  actually  run.  Additionally,  those  who  run  are  highly  focused 
on  the  distinctive  lifestyle  that  Capitol  Hill  offers  and  they  plan  their  career  tactics  and 
strategies  accordingly,  well  in  advance  of  making  a run.  Following  the  election  to 
replace  Conable,  in  which  fewer  (and  less  talented)  candidates  ran  than  expected,  Fowler 
and  McClure  determined  that  in  addition  to  intense  ambition  for  a House  seat,  politicians 
need  a local  environment  that  nurtures  and  supports  these  ambitions.  Nonetheless,  the 
outcome  of  many  congressional  races  are  largely  determined  before  the  actual  election 
takes  place  and  the  decisions  of  unseen  candidates  are  the  major  reason  (pg.  6). 

Thomas  Kazee  (1994)  begins  his  study  of  who  runs  for  Congress  with  the 
assumption  that  potential  candidates  consider  their  own  personal  ambitions,  as  well  as  the 
political  context  in  which  they  presently  function,  before  deciding  whether  to  run.  The 
key  ingredient  in  the  candidate  recipe,  according  to  Kazee,  is  ambition  (pg.  168).  Kazee 
concludes  that  the  candidate  emergence  process  is  dominated  by  self  interest;  potential 
candidates  must  ask  themselves  whether  now  is  the  right  time  to  run,  in  light  of  their  own 
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political  goals.  In  answering  this  question,  candidates  consider  the  interaction  between 
their  goals,  which  are  defined  by  their  own  ambitions  and  timing,  which  is  defined  by 
contextual  factors.  Similar  to  Rohde  (1992),  Kazee  argues  that  ambitious  politicians 
engage  in  risk  taking  behavior  only  after  carrying  out  a series  of  self-interested 
calculations. 

Richard  Hall  and  Robert  VanHouweling  (1995)  examine  the  balance  between 
“ambition  and  avarice”  in  order  to  explain  why  single-minded  seekers  of  reelection 
sometimes  decide  not  to  run.  In  order  to  measure  member  avarice,  Hall  and 
VanHouweling  model  different  financial  incentives  for  either  running  for  reelection  or 
retiring.  Member  ambition  is  measured  by  members’  potential  for  upward  mobility. 

Their  theoretical  approach  assumes  that  members  are  financially  self-interested, 
institutionally  ambitious,  and  electorally  insecure.  Data  is  drawn  from  the  1991-92 
election  cycle;  in  1992,  over  fifty  members  chose  not  to  seek  reelection.  Citing  little 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  wave  of  1992  retirements  resulted  from  last-chance 
opportunities  for  members  to  cash  in  their  campaign  money  or  from  the  lost  ability  to 
collect  honoraria  income,  Hall  and  VanHouweling  suggest  that  scholars  should  be  less 
cynical  when  making  generalizations  about  members’  financial  motives.  They  also  argue 
that  members  who  run  for  reelection  do  so  with  their  post-election  purpose  in  mind.  For 
example,  ambitious  members  who  do  not  hold  positions  of  power  still  engage  in  strategic 
foresight  when  it  comes  to  their  own  political  careers.  Hall  and  VanHouweling  argue 
that  only  examining  the  seats  members  presently  hold  is  theoretically  uninformed 
because  such  a measure  does  not  capture  members’  expectations  regarding  their  own 
upward  mobility. 
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Following  in  the  tradition  of  David  Rohde’s  (1979)  study  of  progressive  ambition 
among  House  members,  L.  Sandy  Maisel  et  al.  (1997)  compare  the  choices  made  by  85 
House  members  who  could  have  run  for  13  Senate  seats  in  the  1996  election. 

Specifically,  they  compare  the  individual  decision  making  processes  of  those  who  chose 
to  run  and  those  who  chose  not  to  run  in  order  to  gain  a better  understanding  of 
progressive  ambition.  Before  making  the  decision  to  run  for  higher  office,  members  take 
into  account  a number  of  factors,  including  their  likelihood  of  winning  and  what  they 
have  to  give  up  in  order  to  run.  Maisel  et  al.  argue  that  the  role  of  ambition  in  shaping 
political  careers  is  primary — only  those  who  are  so  inclined  will  launch  a run  for  higher 
office. 

In  their  examination  of  (among  other  things)  what  motivates  some  individuals 
rather  than  others  to  seek  political  office  in  the  United  States,  Wayne  Francis  and 
Lawrence  Kenny  (2000)  develop  a theory  of  political  ambition  that  is  uniquely  “goal 
specific.”  A successful  politician  is  often  thought  of  as  one  who  continues  to  climb  the 
political  career  ladder;  with  higher  office  comes  more  extensive  exposure  and  thus 
greater  opportunity  to  gain  wider  acceptance  of  one’s  views  and  preferences.  According 
to  Francis  and  Kenny,  movement  up  the  political  ladder  is  characterized  by  three 
ambition  principles:  Political  actors  seek  to  increase  their  territorial  jurisdictions,  the  size 
of  their  electoral  constituencies,  and  their  compensation.  Moving  up  the  political  ladder 
requires  that  political  actors  behave  strategically  in  order  to  realize  each  of  their  goals. 

In  addition  to  research  that  draws  on  various  tenets  of  ambition  theory,  several 
studies  examine  political  ambition  from  a more  personal,  firsthand  perspective.  In  The 
United  States  of  Ambition , Alan  Ehrenhalt  (1991)  begins  his  look  at  ambition  among 
politicians  by  stating  that  those  who  choose  to  be  politicians  must  be  ambitious.  The 
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political  skills  that  “work”  now  are  those  of  entrepreneurship — candidates  are  not  chosen; 
rather,  they  self-select  themselves  to  run  for  office  namely  to  satisfy  their  own  ambitions. 
John  Barry’s  book,  The  Ambition  and  The  Power  (1990),  offers  a first-hand  look  at  the 
political  ambition  of  former  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Texas).  Barry  describes 
Wright  as  obsessed  with  power  and  says  that  “ambition  burned  in  him  deeper  than 
anyone.”  While  Wright’s  single-minded  ambition  eventually  landed  him  the  most 
powerful  seat  in  the  House,  in  the  end  it  also  cost  him  his  political  career.  Robert  Caro’s 
(1982)  study  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  climb  up  the  political  ladder  also  offers  a 
fascinating  look  at  ambition  in  action.  Johnson’s  rise  to  the  presidency  aptly 
demonstrates  the  rewards  that  can  be  reaped  through  strategic,  self-interested  behavior. 

This  review  of  ambition  theory  research  leaves  off  where  it  began — with  Joseph 
Schlesinger’s  seminal  study.  Ambition  and  Politics  (1966).  Rebekah  Herrick  and 
Michael  Moore  (1993,  765)  argue  that  Schlesinger’s  typology  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
include  for  intrainstitutional  ambition,  meaning  members’  desire  for  leadership  positions 
within  their  present  institutions.  Members  who  have  higher  ambitions  within  their 
present  institutions  should,  according  to  Herrick  and  Moore,  exhibit  different  behavior 
than  their  colleagues  with  progressive  or  static  ambition.  They  hypothesize  that  members 
with  intrainstitutional  ambition  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  behavior  that  demonstrates 
their  commitment  to  the  institution  and  their  loyalty  to  their  parties,  while  members  with 
progressive  ambition  are  expected  to  engage  in  more  attention-seeking  behavior  to  gain 
visibility.  Members  with  static  ambition  are  expected  to  engage  in  behavior  somewhere 
in  between  the  behaviors  associated  with  intrainstitutional  and  progressive  ambitions. 
After  comparing  the  political  behavior  of  different  members,  Herrick  and  Moore 
conclude  that  intrainstitutional  ambition  is  a distinct  form  of  political  ambition  and 
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should  be  treated  as  such.  Members  with  intrainstitutional  ambition  are  more  likely  to 
support  the  party  line  on  roll  calls  than  either  members  with  progressive  or  static 
ambition.  These  members  are  also  more  likely  to  allocate  a higher  number  of  staff 
members  to  their  Washington  offices;  members  with  progressive  or  static  ambition  tend 
to  allocate  more  staff  persons  to  their  district  offices.  These  findings  suggest  that 
members  with  intrainstitutional  ambition  are  more  interested  than  their  colleagues  in  both 
demonstrating  their  party  loyalty  to  the  current  leadership  and  in  building  up  staff  support 
in  their  Washington,  rather  than  district,  offices.  Herrick  and  Moore’s  research  is 
important  in  the  context  of  the  present  study  for  reasons  which  shall  soon  be  addressed. 

Intrainstitutional  Ambition  and  Position  Seeking  Behavior 
As  mentioned  above,  this  study  assumes  that  member  ambition,  as  it  is  uniquely 
defined  by  individual  members,  guides  member  behavior.  While  I assume  that  all  House 
members  are  ambitious,  I do  not  assume  that  all  members  want  to  hold  higher  political 
office  (as  does  Rohde,  1979).  Some  House  members  may  set  their  sights  on  higher 
political  office  and  some  may  decide  to  pursue  a House  leadership  post.  Others  may 
determine  that  they  can  be  more  effective  legislators  both  in  the  House  and  outside  of  the 
leadership  structure.  An  approach  that  ties  ambition,  as  a member  quality,  to  the  desire  to 
hold  higher  office  is  one-dimensional  and  overlooks  the  personal  and  complex  nature  of 
what  it  means  to  be  ambitious.  While  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  all  members  are 
motivated,  it  is  illogical  to  assume  that  all  are  driven  by  one  set  of  motivations. 

Members’  ambitions  develop  and  take  form  as  their  political  circumstances  change  and  as 
various  opportunities  become  available  (or  unavailable)  to  them  (Black  1972).  The 
structure  of  opportunities  within  the  leadership  organization  determines  which  position(s) 
can  be  pursued  and — depending  on  the  specific  position,  the  timing  of  its  availability,  and 
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numerous  other  contextual  factors — which  members  can  reasonably  compete  for  the 
position.  Some  members,  then,  are  presented  with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
leadership  ambitions  while  others  are  filtered  out,  at  least  temporarily.  As  Black  (1972, 
158)  argues,  the  system  does  not  cause  ambition  in  any  direct  sense  but  it  does  indirectly 
determine  who  among  the  elected  will  lead.  Members  determine  their  own  ambitions  and 
the  success  with  which  they  pursue  them  is  a function  of  both  their  own  behavior  and  the 
structure  of  opportunities  before  them. 

The  pursuit  of  higher  office  is  also  partially  determined  by  the  “office  positions” 
that  members  presently  hold.  Schlesinger’s  (1966)  study  of  political  ambition,  as  well 
many  subsequent  studies  that  adhere  to  the  Schlesinger  typology,  suggest  that  there  are 
discernible  patterns  of  office  holding  and  these  patterns  give  direction  to  officeholders’ 
political  ambitions.  Several  scholars  have  tested  this  hypothesis,  assuming  for  example 
that  the  logical  “next  step”  for  ambitious  House  members  is  a Senate  seat  or  a 
governorship  (Rohde  1979;  Hibbing  1986;  Maisel  et  al  1997).  While  such  an  approach  is 
useful  in  helping  to  explain  how  particular  office  positions  lead  members  with 
progressive  ambitions  to  higher  office  positions,  it  neglects  some  of  the  finer  contextual 
details  at  play.  John  Hibbing  (1989)  argues  that  “Schlesinger’s  approach  should  stress 
position- seeking  rather  than  office- seeking.  By  not  doing  so  he  misses  the  fact  that  the 
numerous  committee  and  party  positions  in  the  House  make  it  possible  for  the  entire 
gamut  of  position-seeking  behavior  to  be  demonstrated  by  just  those  people  Schlesinger 
classifies  as  having  static  ambition.  Progressive  behavior  can  just  as  easily  be  displayed 
by  running  for  party  whip  as  by  running  for  Senate”  (quoted  in  Herrick  and  Moore  1993, 
28).  While  Schlesinger’s  scheme  accounts  for  movement  between  different  political 
offices,  it  does  not  account  for  position-seeking  movement  within  the  institutions  where 
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members  hold  political  office.  This  is  an  important  conceptual  point  for  two  reasons: 
First,  (progressively)  ambitious  politicians  who  wish  to  move  from  one  office  to  a higher 
office  are  likely  to  first  engage  in  intrainstitutional  position-seeking  behavior,  and; 
second,  some  ambitious  politicians  engage  in  intrainstitutional  position-seeking  behavior 
solely  to  obtain  a leadership  position.  For  some  members,  position-seeking  behavior  is  a 
means  to  the  end  of  a higher  political  office  and  for  others  it  is  means  to  the  end  of  a 
leadership  post  within  the  institution.  As  Hibbing  (1989)  observes,  Schlesinger’s 
typology  inaccurately  characterizes  members  who  do  not  specifically  seek  higher  office 
as  having  static  ambition  (the  desire  to  make  a long  career  out  of  one  particular  office). 
Offices  are  treated  as  one-dimensional— politicians  do  not  progress  unless  they  move  to  a 
higher  political  office.  To  be  sure,  some  political  offices  are  structured  such  that  no 
positions  other  than  the  office  itself  exist.  But  institutions  like  the  U.S.  House  are 
structured  in  a way  that  encourages  ambitious  politicians  to  engage  in  position-seeking 
behavior.  Schlesinger’s  scheme  treats  a rank-and-file  member  of  the  House  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  as  one  in  the  same  because  both  hold  the  same  political  office — 
that  of  U.S.  Representative.  While  this  characterization  is  not  inaccurate,  it  does  neglect 
the  intricacies  of  political  ambition  and  thus  may  wrongly  represent  members’  true 
ambitions. 

Because  the  focus  of  this  study  is  House  member  ambitions,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  positions  of  leadership  within  the  chamber,  Herrick  and  Moore’s  (1993) 
expanded  typology  of  member  ambitions  is  quite  instructive.  House  members  who 
engage  in  the  kind  of  higher  office  seeking  behavior  that  Schlesinger  (1966)  and  other 
students  of  political  ambition  suggest  often  first  engage  in  intrainstitutional  position 
seeking  behavior.  In  taking  a step  back  from  where  other  scholars  begin  their 
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examinations  of  political  ambition  (see,  for  example,  Rohde  1979;  Hibbing  1986  and; 
Maisel  et  al.  1997),  Herrick  and  Moore  highlight  the  different  levels  that  can  exist  under 
the  umbrella  of  one  office  title.  While  members  who  engage  in  position  seeking  behavior 
may  act  on  ambitions  that  are  different  from  those  who  engage  in  office  seeking 
behavior,  their  ambitions  are  not  necessarily  less  progressive— just  different.  In  his  book 
about  the  rise  and  fall  of  former  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Texas),  John  Barry  (1989) 
says  that  to  Wright,  the  position  of  Speaker  was  in  many  ways  comparable  to  that  of 
President.  As  the  constitutional  head  of  the  legislative  branch,  Wright  believed  that  he 
had  the  ability  to  confront  a strong  President  and  to  dominate  a weak  one.  House 
members  like  Wright  are  guided  by  ambitions  that  focus  on  opportunities  within  the  same 
office  rather  than  a higher  one.  Herrick  and  Moore’s  framework  recognizes  that 
opportunities  for  advancement  can  exist  within  the  context  of  one  political  office  and  that 
ambitious  politicians  may  choose  to  pursue  these  opportunities.  In  so  doing,  these 
politicians  are  acting  on  a different  form  of  ambition  than  what  Schlesinger  and  his 
protege  term  progressive  ambition  (the  specific  desire  to  seek  higher  political  office). 

Such  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  politicians  do  not  harbor  progressive  ambitions;  rather,  it 
is  to  specify  that  politicians,  depending  on  their  personal  circumstances  and  the  structure 
of  opportunities  before  them,  act  on  the  form  of  ambition  that  best  suits  their  present 
situations. 

Intrainstitutional  Ambition  and  the  Quest  for  Leadership  Positions 
House  members  who  decide  to  pursue  their  progressive  ambitions  and  run  for  the 
Senate  or  for  their  state’s  governorship  must  appeal  to  a constituency  that  is  much  larger 
and  much  more  diverse  than  the  one  they  currently  represent.  If  they  are  to  stand  out 
from  other  candidates  vying  for  the  same  office,  members  need  to  find  ways  to  draw 
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attention  to  themselves  and  to  their  candidacies.  Because  launching  a campaign  for 
higher  political  office  is  a risk-taking  venture,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  members  who  do  so 
have  invested  considerable  time  and  resources  in  preparing  themselves  to  be  viable 
candidates.  One  way  for  members  with  higher  office  aspirations  to  demonstrate 
competence  and  attract  broad  attention  is  to  first  distinguish  themselves  as  leaders  in  the 
chamber.  Because  the  House  leadership  structure  can  only  accommodate  a small  portion 
of  the  chamber’s  435  members,1  leadership  positions  are  considered  quite  prestigious. 
These  positions  typically  offer  members  more  intrainstitutional  power,  more  media 
coverage,  and  more  campaign  contributions.  Such  perks  enable  leaders  to  publicly 
distinguish  themselves  as  the  elect  among  the  elected.  For  those  House  members 
interested  in  eventually  moving  on  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  governor’s  mansion,  a climb  up 
the  House’s  power  ladder  is  a logical  first  step.  Here,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  a 
climb  up  the  power  ladder  is  also  a logical  step  for  those  House  members  whose 
ambitions  center  on  a higher  intrainstitutional  position,  rather  than  a higher  political 
office.  A member  who  harbors  progressive  ambition  thus  is  likely  to  exhibit  behavior 
similar  to  a member  whose  ambitions  are  strictly  intrainstitutional.  Members  are  likely  to 
pursue  different  kinds  of  ambition  at  different  points  in  their  political  careers  (Schlesinger 
1966);  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  those  who  pursue  intrainstitutional  ambitions  with 
the  end-goal  of  higher  political  office  are  nonetheless  acting  on  present-day  concerns. 
Whether  they  are  pursuing  intrainstitutional  ambitions  as  a means  to  the  end  of  a higher 
office  or  a higher  position  in  the  House  is  not  of  concern  here;  rather,  it  is  with  members’ 
immediate  pursuits. 

The  approach  taken  here  expands  upon  Schlesinger’ s (1966)  claim  that  politicians 
act  today  in  terms  of  the  office  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow  and  suggests  that  politicians, 
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depending  on  their  immediate  and  uniquely  defined  ambitions,  also  may  act  in  terms  of 
the  position  they  hope  to  win  tomorrow.  Politics  at  the  intrainstitutional  level  is  treated 
as  a “game  of  advancement”  that  manifests  itself  in  what  Lawrence  Dodd  (1977) 
characterizes  as  a congressional  “power  ladder.”  Climbing  the  ladder  is  an  option  and,  as 
Dodd  notes,  some  members  “choose  to  stay  at  a lower  rung.”  Here,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  members  define  power  in  accordance  with  their  own  ambitions.  Thus 
while  one  member  may  set  her  sights  on  a particular  sub-committee  chairmanship, 
another  may  not  be  interested  in  any  position  less  powerful  than  the  House  speakership 
(Brown  and  Peabody  1992).  Few  members  actively  pursue  top  leadership  posts  during 
their  legislative  careers  and  among  those  who  do,  reasons  other  than  electoral  or 
legislative  advantage  often  serve  as  motivating  factors.  As  Lynne  Brown  and  Robert 
Peabody  (1984,  186)  observe,  the  factors  that  lead  members  to  pursue  leadership 
positions  are  “as  varied  as  the  personalities,  circumstances,  and  motives  of  the  individual 
leaders.”  Among  these  factors,  “(p)ersonal  motivations,  the  desire  to  be  the  chosen  one 
among  equals,  to  be  at  the  center  of  activity,  and  with  fortune,  to  become  ‘the  elect  of  the 
elected’ — all  figure  in  the  men  and  women  who  place  themselves  in  a potential  pool  of 
future  leaders”  (pgs.  183-184).  To  claim  that  members  want  “influence  in  the  House” 
(Fenno  1973,  1)  is  an  over-simplification;  in  reality,  the  factors  that  lead  members  to 
pursue  leadership  posts  are  much  more  complex  and,  in  some  cases,  have  little  to  do  with 
influence  and  power. 

Because  of  the  “maldistribution  of  institutional  resources,”  members  who  seek  to 
climb  the  power  ladder  are  often  frustrated  by  the  tremendous  amount  of  effort  required 
(Dodd  1977;  1986).  A member  who  wishes  to  advance  must,  for  example,  find  ways  to 
structure  relationships  so  that  the  behavior  of  certain  individuals  or  groups  conforms  to 
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his  wishes.  Carl  Friedrich  (1963)  argues  that  political  leaders  (and,  within  the  context  of 
this  study,  would-be  leaders)  engage  in  three  primary  behaviors:  They  initiate,  which 
involves  creating  a self-image  that  inspires  others  to  follow;  they  maintain,  which 
involves  building  and  promoting  a favorable  impression  of  the  established  order  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  and;  they  protect  by  providing  their  followers  with  a sense  of 
security.  If  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  successfully  perform  these  tasks,  members 
respond  by  imitating,  obeying,  and  acclaiming.  This  action-response  dynamic  between 
leaders  and  “followers”  provides  the  foundation  for  consensual  power  relationships  in  the 
chamber.  The  challenge  for  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  is  to  find  ways  to  influence 
members’  responses  to  their  actions.  Because  the  ability  to  exercise  influence  relies  in 
part  on  shared  value  preferences,  the  ability  of  the  influencer  to  influence  will  increase  as 
security  (or  the  sense  thereof)  decreases.  Friedrich  uses  the  example  of  a politician  who 
needs  campaign  funds  and  argues  that  the  influence  of  persons  who  can  provide  such 
funds  will  increase. 

One  way  for  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  to  create  a favorable  image  and  build 
influence  in  the  chamber  is  to  establish  a leadership  PAC.  Members  can  use  the  money 
they  raise  through  their  PACs  to  fund  their  own  travel  to  speaking  engagements, 
conferences,  and  other  public  and  private  affairs,  to  host  or  sponsor  various  events,  and  to 
make  contributions  to  candidates’  political  campaigns.  Members  with  intrainstitutional 
ambitions  are  interested  in  expanding  their  support  bases  and  in  gaining  public 
exposure — tasks  they  can  more  easily  accomplish  with  the  help  of  leadership  PAC  funds. 
In  addition  to  building  a strong  reputation  for  themselves  outside  of  the  chamber 
(especially  with  campaign  contributors),  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  need  to  establish 
member  support  in  the  chamber.  In  his  examination  of  members’  expectations  of  their 
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leaders,  Thomas  Little  (1994)  argues  that  effective  leadership  is  largely  a function  of 
context.  Because  the  expectations  that  members  have  of  their  leaders  differ  according  to 
members’  individual  goals  and  environments,  the  way  members  define  “leadership 
success”  is  likely  to  vary.  For  example,  members  with  few  electoral  concerns  are  likely 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  leaders’  administrative  skills  while  electorally  insecure 
members  are  attracted  to  leaders  who  can  provide  electoral  assistance.  Little  argues  that 
successful  leaders  are  those  who  understand  the  particular  circumstances  of  their 
memberships  and  respond  accordingly  (pg.  744).  If  leaders  can  structure  their  responses 
in  ways  that  are  helpful  both  to  members  and  to  themselves,  they  not  only  gain  favor  with 
colleagues,  but  they  solidify  their  own  positions  in  the  leadership  structure. 

Because  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  are  interested  in  gaining  influence,  they  are 
expected  to  emphasize  responses  that  will  effectively  lessen  members’  insecurities.  While 
members  vary  in  terms  of  how  secure  they  feel  about  different  aspects  of  their  jobs,  most 
are  concerned  with  electoral  and  campaign  finance  security.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  1, 
changes  in  congressional  elections  have  induced  a sense  of  uncertainty  among  all 
candidates — even  those  from  safe  districts.  In  most  congressional  races,  the  candidate 
who  raises  the  most  money  wins.  But  even  if  candidates  raise  more  money  than  their 
challengers,  they  cannot  predict  nor  control  how  much  soft  money  the  opposing 
candidate’s  party  will  spend  on  their  behalf  or  how  much  organized  interests  will  spend 
on  hostile  advertising.  Because  electoral  and  financial  security  have  become  largely 
unpredictable,  members  increasingly  rely  on  their  leaders  for  service-oriented  assistance 
like  fundraising.  Leaders  can  effectively  demonstrate  their  influence  both  outside  and 
inside  the  chamber  by  attracting  and  distributing  large  amounts  of  campaign  money.  In 
their  examination  of  the  1989  House  Whip  race,  Brown  and  Peabody  (1992)  conclude 
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that  leadership  PAC  contributions  figured  in  the  race’s  final  outcome.  While  Bill  Gray, 
David  Bonior,  and  Beryl  Anthony — all  candidates  for  the  whip  position — gave  money  to 
their  colleagues,  Gray,  who  eventually  won,  far  outpaced  his  two  competitors.  Gray’s 
financial  generosity,  the  authors  note,  contributed  to  the  general  perception  that  he  was 
someone  who  could  do  a great  deal  for  his  fellow  partisans  (pg.  354). 

While  helping  members  with  campaign  contributions  is  not  a new  practice  for 
aspiring  House  leaders  (Canon  1992;  Brown  and  Peabody  1992),  the  practice  has  become 
much  more  common  following  the  introduction  of  leadership  PACs.  According  to  one 
House  leader,  giving  money  to  colleagues  does  not  necessarily  get  leaders  votes,  but  . . 
it  can  hurt  if  you  don’t  have  it  ...  It’s  not  necessarily  the  amounts.  Rather  it’s  a signal 
that  I can  help  you”  (Brown  and  Peabody  1992,  359).  In  today’s  unpredictable  electoral 
environment,  members  expect  that  leaders  will  assist  them  in  their  campaigns.  To  the 
extent  that  leaders  can  effectively  demonstrate  their  ability  to  provide  assistance,  they  can 
exercise  a certain  amount  of  influence  over  those  members  who  need  help.  Symbiotic 
relationships  of  this  sort  aptly  demonstrate  why  money  is  often  dubbed  the  “mother’s 
milk”  of  politics. 

Conclusion 

Rather  than  treat  leadership  PAC  contributions  as  a form  of  instrumental  behavior 
tied  to  the  three  goals  of  reelection,  power  in  the  chamber,  and  good  policy,  this  study 
focuses  on  how  the  structure  of  opportunities  within  the  leadership  organization  shapes 
members’  intrainstitutional  ambitions  and  thus  their  political  behavior.  Members  decide 
which  ambitions  to  pursue  based  on  the  unique  personal,  professional,  and  institutional 
circumstances  they  encounter.  The  most  important  distinction  between  this  theoretical 
approach  and  a rational,  goal-oriented  approach  is  that  members’  political  behavior  is 
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assumed  to  reflect  members’  individually-defined  ambitions  rather  than  a prescribed  set 
of  goals  which  all  members  are  presumed  to  share.  Members  with  intrainstitutional 
ambitions,  regardless  of  what  their  end-goals  may  be,  are  expected  to  exhibit  similar 
political  behavior.  Variances  in  behavior  are,  however,  expected  depending  on  the 
specific  office  position  sought,  the  structure  of  intrainstitutional  opportunities,  members’ 
current  office  positions,  and  members’  majority  or  minority  party  status.  Because  the 
overriding  goal  of  each  party  is  to  govern,  party  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  are  thought 
to  contribute  in  a way  that  facilitates  both  personal  influence  and  party  control  within  the 
chamber  (Dodd  1986;  Cox  and  McCubbins  1994;  Brown  and  Peabody  1992).  Chapter  4 
examines  the  theoretical  relevance  and  the  role  of  the  party  organizations  in  helping  to 
structure  members’  intrainstitutional  pursuits. 
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Endnotes 


1 There  are  nine  core  and  12  extended  leadership  positions  in  the  House  leadership 
structure,  including  both  majority  and  minority  party  positions.  Eight  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans  hold  core  leadership  positions  (not  including  the  position  of  Speaker). 
Ninety-five  Democrats  and  14  Republicans  hold  extended  leadership  positions.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  a much  more  extensive  whip  system,  with  56  members  holding  the 
title  of  “At-large  Whip.” 


CHAPTER  4 

PURSUING  PERSONAL  AMBITION  IN  A PARTIES  FRAMEWORK 
Political  parties  form  and  exist  to  support  the  ambitious  pursuits  of  individual 
politicians  who  share  a set  of  general  political  principles  or  a general  philosophy 
regarding  the  societal  role  of  government.  Politicians  who  wish  to  pursue  their  own 
ambitions  must  first  join  together  with  other  like-minded  politicians  to  form  goal-oriented 
"teams"  for  the  purpose  of  winning  elections.  Unless  a party  gains  control  of  the 
governing  apparatus,  it  cannot  reasonably  expect  its  policies  to  be  adopted  and  its 
individual  members  cannot  productively  pursue  their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions. 

This  characterization  of  parties,  which  was  generally  developed  by  Anthony  Downs  in 
his  classic  study  An  Economic  Theory  of  Democracy  (1957),  relies  on  fundamental 
rational  choice  assumptions  of  party  behavior — namely  that  politics  is  goal  oriented  and 
that  politicians  act  rationally  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals.  Downs'  representation  of 
parties  and  party  behavior  is  appealing  in  its  flexibility:  Parties  are  teams  that  have  a goal 
(institutional  control)  and  a means  for  achieving  that  goal  (winning  office  via  an  elections 
process).  Downs  makes  clear  that  each  team  is  made  up  of  individuals,  but  he  does  not 
specify  who  these  individuals  are.  While  treating  individuals  as  team-players  presumably 
narrows  the  definition  to  those  who  engage  in  deliberate  collaboration  with  others,  the 
definition  is  nonetheless  imprecise.  Also  left  open  is  the  question  of  whether  these 
individuals  have  goals  other  than  the  one  they  share  with  each  other.  The  team,  in  other 
words,  is  assigned  a goal  but  individual  team-players  are  not.  In  addition  to  not  setting 
their  own  personal  goals,  individuals  in  the  Downsian  scheme  do  not  determine  the 
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means  for  goal  attainment.  Instead,  there  is  an  institutionally-defined  team  goal  and  the 
means  for  achieving  it  (elections)  is  structural  (Schlesinger  1991,  6-8). 

Within  the  context  of  this  study,  the  Downsian  definition  of  parties  provides  a 
useful  starting  point.  Here,  the  individuals  who  make  up  Downs’  teams  are  specifically 
identified  as  politicians  and  political  candidates.  Scholars  generally  assume  that  political 
parties  operate  on  three  separate,  though  related  levels — within  the  government,  within 
the  electorate,  and  as  professional  organizations  (Key  1964).  Schlesinger  (1991,  7)  argues 
that  while  Downs  does  not  specify  whom  he  considers  to  be  team-players,  voters  do  not 
reasonably  fit  the  definition  because  they  essentially  act  as  “choosers  among  competing 
parties.”  Because  Downs'  description  of  parties  suggests  that  politicians  and  those  who 
“join  forces  under  the  party  label  in  government”  (pg.  7)  must  engage  in  some  level  of 
intentional  cooperation  in  order  to  win  office,  it  is  logical  to  treat  them  as  the  team- 
players.  This  study  recognizes  that  political  parties  play  substantial  roles  outside  of 
government  but  focuses  specifically  on  parties  as  they  operate  in  government — 
specifically  in  the  House.  The  subjects  of  our  focus,  then,  are  politicians  as  party 
members-in-government  and  political  candidates  as  aspiring  party  members-in- 
govemment.  While  the  Downs  model  treats  parties  as  ambitious  (namely,  to  govern),  this 
study  treats  the  party’s  individual  members  as  ambitious.  The  working  assumption  is  that 
members  join  forces  to  achieve  the  team  goal  of  governance  so  that  they  may  then  pursue 
their  own  political  ambitions  with  a more  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Personal 
ambition,  in  other  words,  serves  as  "the  motive  force  of  party  organization"  (Schlesinger 
1991,  33). 

Rational  choice  theorists  argue  that  parties  are  not  unitary  actors  and  so  any 
theory  of  parties  should  begin  with  individual  actors  and  build  from  there.  By  this  view, 
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parties  in  Congress  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  are  made  up  of  self-interested, 
reelection-minded  individuals  (Cox  and  McCubbins  1993).  While  this  study  does  not 
take  a strict  rational  choice  approach  and  altogether  dismiss  parties  from  its  theoretical 
exploration  of  member  ambitions,  it  does  assign  parties  somewhat  of  a secondary  role. 
Specifically,  parties  are  treated  as  the  frameworks  within  which  members  must  act  as 
they  pursue  their  own  ambitions.  For  politically  ambitious  members,  serving  the  party  is 
a means  towards  the  primary  end  of  fulfilling  their  own  ambitions.  As  they  pursue  their 
various  ambitions,  members  are  likely  to  find  that  their  individual-level  goals  will 
sometimes  conflict  with  and  sometimes  complement  their  party-related  goals.  The 
conflictual  or  complementary  nature  of  these  goals  is  substantially  determined  by 
whether  members  are  acting  within  a majority  or  minority  party  framework. 

The  Pursuit  of  Power 

Politicians  want  to  belong  to  the  majority  party  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  wields 
more  power  (Dodd  2000,  1986,  1977).  Kolodny  (1998)  notes  that  much  of  the  literature 
on  political  parties  often  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  members  of  Congress  share  the 
distinct  goal  of  wanting  to  see  their  party  in  the  majority.  Party  leaders  and  rank-and-file 
members  alike  appreciate  the  need  to  constantly  pursue  majority  status;  without  it,  party 
leaders  are  not  able  to  act  as  the  institution's  leaders  and  rank-and-file  members  are  not 
able  to  productively  pursue  their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions  or  their  personal  policy 
agendas.  Before  they  can  pursue  personal  power,  party  members  thus  must  first  join 
together  to  pursue  the  shared  power  of  control  over  the  governing  apparatus.  Before 
continuing,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  address  the  relationship  between  personal  ambition 
and  personal  power  as  it  is  conceived  in  this  study.  As  noted  above  and  in  Chapter  3, 
politicians  are  assumed  to  act  in  terms  of  their  own  ambitions.  While  I assume  that 
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politicians  define  ambition  in  accordance  with  their  own  political  aspirations,  I also 
adhere  to  Kolodny's  (1998)  claim  that  all  members  of  Congress  want  their  party  to  be  the 
majority  party.  Regardless  of  whether  a member  aspires  to  the  House  speakership,  a 
committee  chairmanship,  membership  on  a particular  committee,  or  just  simple  rank-and- 
file  status,  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  member  does  wish  for  majority  status. 
Specific  political  ambitions  aside,  a majority  party  member  has  a clear  political 
advantage  over  a minority  party  member— namely,  institutional  power.  It  is  logical  to 
assume,  then,  that  all  members  count  power,  at  least  in  the  form  of  majority  party  control, 
among  their  personal  ambitions.  While  this  explanation  is  admittedly  broad,  it  is 
necessarily  so  because  it  allows  for  flexibility  in  characterizing  members'  ambitions. 

Some  members  may  be  content  with  majority  status  alone  while  others  may  perceive  the 
attainment  of  majority  status  as  a mere  first  step  towards  pursuing  their  higher  political 
ambitions.  Power  in  the  form  of  majority  status  thus  serves  as  a least  common 
denominator,  where  member  ambition  is  concerned. 

Accumulating  personal  power  beyond  the  attainment  of  basic  majority  status  is  an 
option  that  not  all  members  wish  to  pursue.  Many,  however,  do  count  intrainstitutional 
power — namely  in  the  form  of  leadership  positions — among  their  personal  ambitions. 
Those  members  who  seek  to  move  up  the  institutional  “power  ladder”  often  approach  the 
challenge  in  “sequential  steps”  (Dodd  1977).  Politically  ambitious  members  treat  politics 
as  a game  of  advancement  where  the  objective  is  to  move  up  the  institutional  power 
ladder.  According  to  Dodd  (1977),  the  power  ladder  has  four  essential  rungs,  each  one 
leading  to  the  next.  Members  on  the  first  rung  are  concerned  with  building  a solid 
electoral  base.  Because  their  “quest  for  power”  obviously  requires  that  they  remain  in 
office,  these  members  focus  on  pleasing  their  constituencies  through  casework  and 
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service  on  constituent-oriented  committees.  Given  their  junior  status,  members  on  the 
first  rung  are  also  interested  in  pleasing  their  more  senior  colleagues  by  respecting  and 
adhering  to  certain  institutional  norms  and  by  serving  on  the  chamber’s  housekeeping 
committees.  Eventually,  these  members  feel  electorally  secure  and  sufficiently  integrated 
into  the  chamber  enough  so  that  they  may  confidently  proceed  to  ladder’s  next  rung. 
Importantly,  as  Dodd  notes,  members  never  fully  abandon  their  first  rung  quests — 
electoral  security  and  institutional  acceptance  are  by  no  means  guaranteed  once  one 
moves  up  from  the  first  rung.  Indeed,  some  members  from  highly  competitive  districts 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  to  productively  focus  on  matters  other  than  winning 
reelection.  Members  who  proceed  to  the  second  rung  are  ready  to  begin  broadening  their 
institutional  activities  beyond  service-oriented  endeavors.  At  this  stage,  they  seek  greater 
involvement  in  the  chamber’s  policy  making  processes  through  service  on  policy- 
oriented  committees  and  by  developing  their  own  areas  of  policy  expertise.  Because  the 
second  rung  provides  members  with  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  crafting  national 
policy,  members  can  begin  to  expand  their  support-constituencies  beyond  their  district 
boundaries.  In  so  doing,  they  are  able  to  increase  their  name  recognition  and  expand 
their  bases  of  campaign  contributors.  Many  members  choose  to  stay  at  the  second  rung 
and  focus  on  moving  up  in  committee  or  subcommittee  rank  with  the  intention  of  one  day 
becoming  chair.  Others,  however,  want  the  additional  power  and  prestige  that  comes 
with  service  on  one  of  the  chamber’s  power  committees — Ways  and  Means, 
Appropriations,  Budget,  and  Rules.  Because  there  are  only  four,  official  power 
committees  in  the  House,  membership  is  necessarily  selective  (Rieselbach  1995,  80). 

Few  members  thus  manage  to  move  up  from  the  second  rung’s  policy  committees  to  the 
third  rung’s  power  committees.  Even  fewer  proceed  to  the  fourth  and  final  rung  on  the 
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power  ladder — service  in  the  leadership  structure.  Dodd  observes  that  while  moving  up 
the  power  ladder  requires  tremendous  effort,  so  does  maintaining  and  successfully 
exercising  power.  Those  members  who  make  it  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  are  fairly 
considered  the  elect  among  the  elected. 

The  Pursuit  of  Majority  Status  and  the  Nature  of  Cyclical  Change 

All  members,  regardless  of  their  party  status,  are  expected  to  at  least  climb  to  the 
power  ladder’s  first  rung.  With  the  obvious  exception  of  those  members  who  voluntarily 
retire,  members  want  to  be  reelected  and  will  engage  in  behavior  consistent  with  this 
goal.  Competition  to  serve  on  constituent-oriented  committees  is  typically  modest;  most 
positions  on  these  committees  are  relegated  to  the  chamber’s  incoming  and  newer 
members  as  senior  members  are  more  interested  in  securing  seats  on  the  policy-oriented 
and  power  committees.  Competition  for  seats  on  the  chamber’s  more  prominent 
committees  tends  to  be  more  aggressive.  While  members  from  both  parties  sit  on  the 
policy-oriented  and  power  committees,  majority  party  members,  by  virtue  of  their  higher 
numbers,  typically  fill  a larger  proportion  of  the  seats.  Majority  party  members  also  have 
the  advantage  of  holding  all  committee  chairmanships.  A majority  party  member  thus 
has  a distinct  advantage  over  his  minority  party  counterpart  as  both  seek  to  move  beyond 
the  power  ladder’s  first  rung.  Members  who  attempt  to  pursue  their  own  intrainstitutional 
ambitions  become  quickly  attuned  to  the  political  and  structural  advantages  enjoyed  by 
majority  party  members.  In  order  to  either  maintain  or  gain  majority  status,  members 
must  be  willing  to  act  as  team  players — a task  that  requires  members  to  relinquish  some 
degree  of  autonomy. 

Party  leaders  understand  that  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  majority  party 
status,  it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  party's  members  under  a general  set  of  political 
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concerns  and  legislative  goals.1  The  party  can  then  project  an  image  of  political  unity 
and  purpose  as  they  attempt  to  win  public  support  for  their  agenda  and  their  candidates. 
To  ensure  the  level  of  member  support  and  coordination  needed  to  either  win  or  maintain 
majority  status,  party  leaders  will  find  it  advantageous  to  centralize  party  power.  Doing 
so  simplifies  the  often  difficult  task  of  organizing  party  members  under  one  banner  or  in 
accordance  with  one  campaign  or  policy-related  theme.  While  both  majority  and  minority 
party  members  recognize  the  benefits  of  centralized  party  power,  members  of  the 
minority  party  are  more  willing  to  pursue  party  goals  over  their  own  political 
ambitions — at  least  temporarily.  Such  is  not  to  suggest  that  minority  party  members  are 
more  altruistic  than  their  majority  party  counterparts;  rather,  it  is  to  acknowledge  that 
minority  party  members  are  to  some  degree  prevented  from  pursuing  their  own  ambitions 
by  virtue  of  their  party  status.  It  is  therefore  in  the  immediate  interest  of  minority  party 
members  to  focus  on  winning  control  of  the  legislative  chamber.  Efforts  by  majority 
party  leaders  to  centralize  party  control  can  by  contrast  create  a "pronounced  tension" 
between  the  leadership  and  the  rank-and-file  membership  (Dodd  2000).  Centralized  party 
leadership  is  necessary  not  only  to  gain  majority  status,  but  also  to  maintain  it.  Once  a 
party  has  achieved  majority  status,  it  needs  to  retain  the  coordination  and  structural 
organization  that  helped  propel  it  to  victory.  A cohesive  and  cooperative  party 
membership  is  essential  if  the  majority  party  is  to  govern  effectively  and  pass  its  policy 
agenda.  Maintaining  party  unity  is  easier  accomplished  when  the  number  of  party  "power 
wielders"  is  limited  because  there  is  less  chance  of  political  dissension.  Reaching 
agreement  on  the  party's  political  strategy  or  its  policy  agenda  is  a much  more  concise 
task  when  a small  number  of  the  party's  more  senior  and  long-acquainted  members  are 
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While  the  advantages  of  centralizing  party  power  are  obvious,  tensions  may 
surface  when  a party's  rank-and-file  members  gradually  shift  from  pursuing  party  goals  to 
pursuing  their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions.  Having  temporarily  put  their  personal 
ambitions  on  the  back-burner  in  order  to  help  the  party  gain  majority  status,  members  of 
the  rank-and-file  are  typically  anxious  to  begin  focusing  on  their  own  pursuits.  In  order 
to  reap  the  more  personal  benefits  of  majority  status,  party  members  will  push  their 
leaders  to  expand  the  number  of  power  positions  members  can  vie  for  and  to  increase 
resources  such  as  staff  and  new  technologies  (Sinclair  1983).  Access  to  such  “fringe 
benefits”  gives  majority  party  members  an  edge  in  their  reelection  campaigns;  the  more 
power  and  resources  they  have,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  voted  out  of  office.  Because 
its  newly  empowered  incumbent  candidates  are  difficult  to  defeat,  the  party  as  a whole 
may  then  benefit  from  prolonged  majority  status.  Over  time,  however,  the  advantages  of 
increased  institutional  power  and  resources  may  begin  to  work  against  the  majority  party. 
In  addition  to  increasing  party  strength,  the  fringe  benefits  majority  party  members  enjoy 
also  tend  to  increase  member  autonomy.  While  members  who  gain  power  positions  such 
as  committee  or  subcommittee  chairmanships  typically  use  their  positions  to  push  party- 
backed  policy,  they  may  also  use  their  power  to  promote  their  own  policy  preferences, 
pet  projects,  or  constituent-based  proposals.  Likewise,  majority  party  members  who  tap 
into  the  additional  resources  made  available  to  them  may  use  those  resources  to  pursue 
and  advance  their  personal  policy  agendas  rather  than  the  party’s.  While  a member’s 
own  policy  agenda  may  very  well  mesh  with  that  of  the  party’s,  it  may  also  conflict  with 
the  party’s  broader  policy  goals.  The  tendency  among  majority  party  members  to 
gradually  shift  from  a party-oriented  focus  to  a self-oriented  focus  may  undercut  the 
party’s  ability  to  coordinate  and  act  cohesively.  Over  time,  the  shift  in  majority  member 
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goal  emphasis  can  severely  damage  the  ability  of  the  party  to  present  a united  front  and  to 
collectively  respond  and  react  to  the  public’s  policy  demands  and  political  concerns 
(Sinclair  1983).  The  party’s  inability  to  coordinate  its  members  around  a single  political 
platform  may  eventually  cause  the  public  to  lose  confidence  in  the  party’s  ability  to 
effectively  govern.  It  is,  however,  easy  for  the  majority  party  to  overlook  its  declining 
public  approval  ratings  because  its  incumbent  members  typically  continue  to  win 
reelection.  Fragmentation  of  the  party’s  leadership  and  organizational  structures  thus 
tends  to  occur  gradually,  as  party  members  begin  and  continue  to  emphasize  different 
pursuits. 

As  mentioned  above,  minority  party  members  are  more  likely  than  majority  party 
members  to  emphasize  party-related  goals  over  personal  goals.  This  is  primarily  because 
minority  party  members  are  less  able  to  productively  pursue  their  own  political  ambitions 
until  they  achieve  majority  status — a task  that  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
teamwork.  As  the  majority  party’s  leadership  structure  begins  to  fragment  due  to 
increased  member  autonomy,  the  minority  party  begins  to  focus  on  coordinating  its 
members  and  centralizing  its  leadership.  Sensing  the  majority  party’s  fading  ability  to 
organize  its  members  and  demonstrate  strong  leadership,  the  minority  party  may  seize  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  governing  party’s  performance,  highlight  its  “policy  failures,” 
create  a sense  of  crises,  and  publicly  promote  its  own,  alternative  policy  solutions  and 
party  agenda.  While  such  attacks  may  put  the  majority  party  on  the  defensive,  the  party 
typically  remains  confident  because  of  the  strong  incumbency  advantage  it  enjoys. 
Eventually,  the  majority  party’s  overconfidence  in  its  ability  to  win  elections,  together 
with  its  members’  unwillingness  to  change  the  decentralized  structure  they  created,  does 
the  party  in.  The  party’s  failure  to  recognize  and  address  growing  public  dissatisfaction 
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and  to  collectively  and  convincingly  stand  up  to  minority  party  attacks  results  in  its  losing 
majority  status.  The  minority  party,  by  virtue  of  its  centralized  leadership,  strong 
organization,  and  teamwork  efforts,  moves  into  the  majority  and  gains  control  over  the 
governing  apparatus.  Before  long,  members  of  the  new  majority  must  contend  with  the 
same  “self-orientation  versus  party-orientation”  dilemma  that  their  predecessors  faced. 
Though  majority  party  members  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  party  unity,  they  are 
anxious  to  realize  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and  soon  begin  supplanting  their  party-related 
goals  with  their  personal  goals.  At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  new  minority  begin 
the  process  of  setting  aside  their  personal  goals  in  support  of  party-based  efforts  that  will 
help  them  regain  majority  status  when  political  circumstances  once  again  turn  in  the 
minority  party’s  favor.  While  there  are  other  valid  theoretical  explanations  for  the 
cyclical  nature  of  political  and  legislative  change,  this  study  attributes  such  cross-time 
changes  to  the  strategic  behavior  of  members  and  their  parties. 

The  Changing  Nature  of  Partv/Member  Relationships 
To  use  the  language  of  modern  psychology,  the  relationship  between  members-in- 
govemment  and  their  parties  can  be  understood  as  co-dependent.  Parties  depend  on  the 
participation  and  cooperation  of  their  individual  members  in  order  to  gain  majority 
control  over  the  governing  institution.  And  individual  members  depend  on  their  parties 
to  help  them  gain  the  majority  status  they  need  in  order  to  successfully  pursue  their  own 
political  ambitions.  At  this  level,  the  party/member  relationship  is  mutually  rewarding  in 
that  both  actors  benefit  by  “feeding”  each  other’s  dependencies.  But  like  other 
relationships  that  are  deemed  co-dependent,  there  are  negative  or  destructive  aspects  as 
well.  Once  their  party  gains  majority  status,  members  gradually  begin  the  process  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  party  apparatus.  After  the  party  has  helped  them  achieve 
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majority  status — the  necessary  first  step  towards  fulfilling  their  own  personal 
ambitions — members  have  less  of  a need  or  a desire  to  maintain  a strong  relationship 
with  the  party.  The  party — specifically  its  leaders — wants,  by  contrast,  to  maintain  a 
close  relationship  with  its  members  and  initially  attempts  to  do  so  by  conceding  to 
member  requests  (such  as  to  create  additional  power  positions)  that  it  recognizes  may 
harm  its  long-term  ability  to  exercise  effective  leadership.  Rather  than  return  the  favor, 
members  continue  to  distance  themselves  from  the  party  by  emphasizing  self-oriented 
goals  over  party-oriented  goals.  The  party  eventually  recognizes  that  its  efforts  to  “win 
back”  the  member  dependency  it  once  enjoyed  are  unproductive.  Members  are  not  likely 
to  relapse  back  into  “party  dependency”  until  they  lose  their  majority  status.  Once 
members  return  to  minority  status,  the  co-dependency  cycle — where  members  “reunite” 
with  their  party  for  the  purpose  of  winning  back  majority  control — begins  anew. 
Depending  on  the  form  of  the  party/member  relationship  and  a number  of  other 
contextual  factors,  such  cycles  can  occur  gradually  or  more  promptly.  House  Democrats, 
for  example,  managed  to  maintain  their  majority  status  for  four  decades.  Had  the 
Republican  party  in  1994  failed  to  unite  its  federal  candidates  under  one  campaign 
platform,  the  Contract  with  America , Democrats  may  have  maintained  their  majority 
status.  The  proposals  contained  within  the  contract  provided  the  Republican  party  and  its 
candidates  with  a consistent  message  that  struck  a reactive  chord  with  the  voting  public. 
The  public  also  may  disapprove  of  the  way  the  majority  party  handles  a perceived  crisis 
even  if  the  party  acts  in  a united,  cohesive  fashion.  The  Republican  party,  for  example, 
was  widely  blamed  for  the  1995  federal  government  shutdown  and  party  candidates  were 
punished  at  the  polls  on  Election  Day.  Public  opinion  regarding  the  President  also  affects 
how  the  parties  in  Congress  are  viewed  and  treated  at  the  polls. 
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Whereas  the  party  holds  the  “upper  hand”  in  the  relationship  prior  to  winning 
majority  control,  it  moves  to  a more  subservient  status  once  its  members  have  the  ability 
to  exercise  institutional  power.  Unable  to  centralize  leadership  control  and  maintain 
member  unity,  the  party — if  it  wants  to  maintain  its  majority  status— must  develop  and 
maintain  new  kinds  of  symbiotic  relationships  with  its  members.  The  most  obvious  way 
for  a party  to  maintain  its  majority  status  is  to  make  certain  that  its  incumbent  candidates 
hold  on  to  their  seats.  Because  both  members  and  their  parties  have  a vested  interest  in 
members  winning  reelection,  both  may  benefit  from  the  party  involving  itself  in 
members’  reelection  efforts.  By  working  on  behalf  of,  or  servicing  its  member- 
candidates,  the  party  may  establish  a different  form  of  co-dependency  with  its  otherwise 
autonomous  members.  In  order  to  remain  relevant  in  a new  political  atmosphere,  the 
parties  eventually  began  to  emphasize  their  new  role  as  service-vendors  to  their  member- 
candidates— an  arrangement  that  suited  their  self-interested,  reelection-oriented  members 
fine.  However,  as  with  all  co-dependent  relationships,  the  dynamics  are  complex;  for 
every  “give,”  there  ultimately  is  a “take.”  Before  long,  the  characteristics  of  the 
relationship  shifted  so  that  members — and  particularly  ambitious  members — were 
obliged  to  reciprocate  and  service  their  parties.  By  making  members’  ability  to  realize 
their  intrainstitutional  ambitions  partially  contingent  on  their  party-servicing  activities, 
the  parties  have  managed  to  regain  some  degree  of  power  over  their  members,  at  least  in 
the  short  term.  The  circumstances  out  of  which  this  contemporary  form  of  the 
party/member  relationship  evolved  are  next  described. 

The  Evolving  Role  of  the  Parties 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  parties  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
managing  presidential  campaigns.  At  that  time,  the  key  to  maintaining  a strong  party 
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organization  was  developing  and  maintaining  strong  partisan  identification  among  voters; 
once  the  parties  nominated  their  candidates,  the  results  of  most  elections  could  be 
predicted  based  on  district  partisanship.  Reforms  introduced  during  the  second  half  of 
the  century — including  changes  to  the  rules  regulating  state  primaries,  voting  procedures, 
and  campaign  finance — changed  party  dynamics,  as  did  the  rise  of  cause-oriented 
activism  in  the  1 960s  and  the  surge  in  interest  group  formation  and  activity.  Interest 
groups  offered  people  an  alternative  to  the  parties,  a chance  to  associate  with  a group  that 
spoke  more  directly  to  their  particular  concerns.  The  parties  could  no  longer  absorb 
special  interest  movements  because  special  interest  groups  suddenly  had  their  own  sets  of 
specific  political  demands  (Reichley  1985).  Changes  in  new  technologies  and  the 
continuing  expansion  of  business,  labor,  and  ideological  PACs  throughout  the  1980s  also 
altered  the  role  of  parties,  both  in  government  and  in  the  electorate  (Kayden  and  Mahe 
1993).  In  addition,  the  parties  had  to  adjust  to  changes  in  the  behavior  of  their  members- 
in-government;  following  the  1970s  House  reforms,  a new  breed  of  politician  emerged — 
one  who  was  more  autonomous  and  less  dependent  on  and  committed  to  the  party.  In 
response  to  dramatic  changes  in  and  outside  of  the  House  (described  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  2),  many  members  began  to  emphasize  political  entrepreneurship  over  their  party 
membership.  The  chamber’s  reform-minded  and  newer  members  were  not  inclined  to 
abide  by  long-standing  party  norms  such  as  seniority  and  instead  focused  on  self- 
promotion. The  rise  of  individualism  among  members-in-govemment  provided  the  team- 
oriented  parties  with  a distinct  challenge — encouraging  party  loyalty  and  service  in  an 
atmosphere  that  increasingly  stressed  independence. 

Member  independence  also  was  encouraged  by  shifts  in  the  electorate’s  attitude 
toward  party  politics.  Beginning  in  the  postreform  era,  voters  became  less  willing  to 
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identify  themselves  as  party  members.  Members  responded  by  running  more  candidate- 
centered  campaigns  and  by  impressing  upon  voters  their  own  goals  and  records  of 
political  success,  rather  than  their  party’s.  In  the  decades  following  the  House  reforms, 
members  have  achieved  a good  amount  of  autonomy  and  they  want  to  maintain  it  (Rohde 
1991,  13).  As  more  and  more  members  have  come  to  realize  that  getting  reelected  does 
not  necessarily  hinge  on  supporting  party-backed  programs,  more  and  more  have  chosen 
to  portray  themselves  to  voters  as  “political  free-agents.”  When  the  electorate  began 
shedding  its  partisan  loyalties,  and  members  and  candidates  began  stressing  their  own 
political  goals  rather  than  party-related  goals,  the  parties  responded  by  shifting  roles  and 
elaborating  functions — particularly  those  related  to  their  campaign,  fundraising,  and 
organizational  activities.  The  parties  that  emerged  from  these  changing  dynamics  act  in 
large  part  as  service-vendor  organizations,  dedicated  primarily  to  electing  and  reelecting 
candidates  (Cigler  1993). 

Contemporary  parties  have  thus  managed  to  establish  a different,  though  no  less 
substantive  relationship  with  their  members-in-government  and  candidates.  They  have 
given  up  their  “monopoly”  on  candidate  control  and  now  dedicate  the  bulk  of  their 
resources  to  in-service  efforts  (Aldrich  1995).  While  the  service-vendor  approach  that 
characterizes  modern  party  activities  evolved  in  part  out  of  the  ongoing  shift  toward 
member  and  voter  independence,  it  also  can  be  viewed  as  a predictable  response  to  a 
political  and  electoral  system  that  has  increasingly  come  to  emphasize  money.  Because 
servicing  their  candidates  requires  a great  deal  of  money,  the  parties  eventually  began  to 
enter  into  “competitive  yet  symbiotic”  relationships  with  interest  groups.  Well-attuned  to 
the  financial  power  many  interest  groups  wield,  the  parties  have  formed  loose  fundraising 
alliances  with  PACs  for  the  purpose  of  channeling  candidate  donations  (Cigler  1993). 
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Interest  groups — and  particularly  those  with  PACs — have  in  effect  been  incorporated  into 
the  electoral  and  governing  arms  of  the  parties  (Aldrich  1995).  As  service-vendors,  the 
parties,  and  especially  their  congressional  campaign  committees,  have  adjusted  to  the 
cash  economy”  of  political  campaigns  and  now  serve  as  quasi-fmancial  brokers  between 
candidates  and  contributors  (Maisel  1994). 

While  the  servicing  activities  that  parties  now  emphasize  may  at  first  glance  seem 
to  benefit  only  some  of  the  party’s  members — namely  incumbent  challengers,  candidates 
running  in  highly  competitive  districts,  and  candidates  facing  very  expensive  races — all 
members  face  electoral  and  campaign  finance  uncertainty  in  the  present  political 
environment.  Candidates  who  raise  more  money  than  their  challengers,  for  example, 
cannot  predict  nor  control  how  much  soft  money  the  opposing  party  will  spend  on  behalf 
of  their  competition,  how  much  interest  groups  may  invest  in  hostile  issue  advertising,  or 
how  much  support  their  challengers  may  receive  in  the  form  of  independent  expenditures. 
Ultimately,  members  cannot  be  certain  whether  they  will  need  to  call  on  their  party  for 
campaign  related  support. 

Servicing  the  Financial  Needs  of  Both  Parties  and  Candidates 
In  providing  services  designed  to  help  individual  members  win  their  campaigns, 
the  parties  also  help  all  members  in  their  quest  for  the  shared,  or  team  goal  of  power  over 
the  chamber.  This  point  is  essential:  While  primary  party  roles  and  activities  have 
changed  significantly  in  the  postreform  era,  primary  party  goals  have  not.  The  parties 
have  continuously  sought  power  in  the  form  of  majority  control,  but  the  means  by  which 
they  have  sought  to  either  maintain  or  gain  control  has  shifted  in  response  to  changes  in 
and  outside  of  the  chamber.  In  addition  to  centralized  party  leadership  and  a cooperative, 
team-oriented  membership,  parties  today  need  a great  deal  of  campaign  money  to  either 
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maintain  or  gain  majority  control.  As  members  progressively  became  more 
individualistic  and  less  inclined  to  stress  party  goals  over  their  own  personal  ambitions, 
the  parties  found  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  or  gain  majority  status  the  “traditional” 
way.  Unable  to  convince  their  increasingly  autonomous  members  to  be  “good  party 
soldiers,”  the  parties  began  to  focus  more  heavily  on  fundraising  as  a means  to  maintain 
and  win  seats  for  the  party.  Among  party  operatives  and  members,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  candidate  who  raises  the  most  money  almost  always  wins.2  As  attempts  to  raise 
money  took  precedence  over  attempts  to  centralize  party  control  and  coordinate 
members,  the  parties  seemed  to  approach  their  quest  for  power  with  the  attitude  that  a 
fragmented  majority  made  up  of  self-interested  actors  is  better  than  no  majority  at  all. 

Beginning  in  the  early- 1990s,  the  dynamics  governing  the  party/member 
relationship  again  shifted.  Here,  as  above,  I refer  specifically  to  parties  as  they  operate  in 
government  and  specifically  in  the  House.  In  its  role  as  service-provider  to  its  members, 
the  party  s primary  task  is  to  raise  money.  Given  the  tremendous  expense  associated 
with  running  competitive  campaigns,  parties  need  to  provide  money  for  and  direct  money 
to  their  candidates  in  order  to  accomplish  the  team  goal  of  maintaining  or  gaining 
majority  status.  In  addition  to  canvassing  “outside”  donors,  the  parties  began  asking  their 
members  to  contribute  to  the  party  as  well.  These  party-based  fundraising  efforts  were 
primarily  initiated  by  the  congressional  campaign  committees  (CCCs),  the  party 
organizations  charged  with  the  task  of  electing  members  to  the  House.  The  House 
Republican  organization  is  the  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee  (NRCC) 
and  the  House  Democratic  organization  is  the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  (DCCC).  In  their  examination  of  recent  CCC  efforts,  Kolodny  and  Dwyre 
(1998)  note  that  throughout  the  1990s,  “the  CCCs  have  made  unusually  proactive  efforts 
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to  secure  House  majorities  and  convince  other  party-related  actors,  such  as  the  national 
committees,  PACs,  and  sitting  members  of  Congress,  to  assist  the  CCCs  in  achieving 
majorities  in  the  legislature”  (p.  276).  The  Republicans  began  to  engage  in  such  efforts 
following  the  1992  elections  and  the  Democrats  followed  suit  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1994  elections.  Kolodny  and  Dwyre  suggest  that  these  party-based  efforts  are  significant 
enough  in  effect  to  warrant  a new  party  role  descriptor— that  of  “party  as  orchestrator  of 
electoral  activities.”  Importantly,  Kolodny  and  Dwyre  argue  that  political  entrepreneurs 
and  other  party-based  actors  have  served  as  the  “catalysts”  for  this  reorientation  in  party 
activities  because  they  have  managed  to  convince  their  colleagues  that  helping  the  party 
pursue  majority  status  is  in  their  own,  personal  interest  (p.  278). 

While  individual  members  obviously  benefit  if  their  party  secures  majority  status, 
many  members  of  both  parties  were  long  reluctant  to  devote  their  own  financial  resources 
to  their  colleagues  because  they  believed  they  needed  these  resources  for  their  own 
reelection  campaigns.  In  1993,  the  NRCC  broke  new  ground  by  managing  to  reverse  its 
members  long-held  reluctance  to  “share  the  wealth.”  The  committee  convinced 
members  that  the  party  could  gain  majority  status  in  1994  if  members  would  contribute 
money  to  either  the  committee  or  to  other  candidates.  NRCC  Chairman  Bill  Paxon  and 
then-Republican  Whip  Newt  Gingrich  enlisted  member  support  across  the  board  and 
reportedly  insisted  that  the  party’s  incumbent  members  contribute  out  of  their  own 
campaign  funds.  Paxon  and  Gingrich  reasoned  “that  the  collective  goal  of  majority  status 
was  more  valuable  to  these  incumbents  than  the  few  extra  thousand  dollars”  they  asked 
them  to  contribute  (Kolodny  and  Dwyre  1998,  289).  The  strategy  paid  off:  In  1994, 
when  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  House  for  the  first  time  in  four  decades, 
Republican  members  donated  $6.7  million  to  other  candidates  and  $6.2  million  to  the 
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NRCC.  These  figures  are  remarkable  considering  that  in  1992,  the  NRCC  was  in  debt. 
During  the  1996  election  cycle,  Republican  members  upped  the  ante  and  gave  $9  million 
to  other  candidates  and  an  astonishing  $20.2  million  to  the  NRCC.  Democratic  members, 
by  contrast,  offered  little  (if  any)  financial  support  to  either  the  DCCC  or  party  candidates 
in  1994.  Kolodny  and  Dwyre  argue  that  most  Democrats  did  not  believe  they  would  lose 
majority  control  in  1994  and  in  the  absence  of  a “perceived  threat,”  members  are  not 
likely  to  focus  on  party-related  goals  (also  see  Aldrich  1995).  On  the  heels  of  their  1994 
loss  of  majority  status.  Democratic  members  changed  strategy  and  focused  on  the  team- 
goal  of  regaining  control  of  the  House.  Minority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt  led  the  party’s 
intra-chamber  fundraising  efforts  and  during  the  1996  election  cycle,  Democratic 
members  contributed  over  $ 1 million  to  party  candidates  and  some  incumbents  gave  as 
much  as  $50,000  to  the  DCCC  out  of  their  own  campaign  accounts  (Kolodny  and  Dwyre 
1998,  289-290).  As  testament  to  how  much  the  CCCs  fundraising  efforts  have  grown 
over  the  past  decade,  the  DCCC  raised  a total  of  $100,81 1,171  ($44,253,868  in  hard 
money  and  $55,557,303  in  soft  money)  while  the  NRCC  raised  $140,969,495 
($90,393,036  in  hard  money  and  $50,576,459  in  soft  money)  during  the  2000  election 
cycle  (CRP  2001). 

The  “orchestrator  of  electoral  activities”  role  that  parties— particularly  through 
the  efforts  of  their  CCCs  began  to  emphasize  in  the  1990s  is  significant  for  two  major 
reasons.  First,  by  taking  on  this  new  role,  the  parties  were  able  to  effectively  swing  the 
party/member  relationship  pendulum  back  in  their  favor.  Having  emphasized  their  in- 
service  activities  for  more  than  a decade,  the  parties  were  due  their  turn  in  the  “control 
seat.”  Second,  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  regained  control  over  their  members 
depended  in  large  part  on  the  actions  of  political  entrepreneurs  within  the  party.  By 
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working  to  pursue  party  goals  and  convincing  their  colleagues  to  do  the  same,  these 
members  “saw  opportunities  for  their  own  advancement”  (Kolodny  and  Dwyre  1998, 
276).  Parties  more  recently  have  recognized  that  in  order  to  sustain  this  form  of  the 
party/member  relationship,  members  who  see  and  more  importantly  act  on  party-oriented 
opportunities  for  their  own  advancement  must  be  recognized  at  the  least  and  rewarded 
with  advancement  at  the  most.  Self-oriented  members,  in  other  words,  need  clear 
incentives  to  emphasize  the  party’s  goals — particularly  when  they  already  enjoy  majority 
status.  Because  the  majority  party  is  better  able  to  officially  recognize  and  reward  its 
most  active  entrepreneurs,  the  key  for  majority  party  leaders  is  to  establish  a system 
where  the  recognition  and  rewards  go  to  the  most  active  team  players.  Importantly, 
leaders  must  find  ways  to  convince  their  members  that  recognition  and  rewards  are 
attainable  in  the  near,  rather  than  distant  future.  By  limiting  committee  chairmanships  to 
six-year  terms,  the  Republican  leadership  in  1995  effectively  provided  its  most  ambitious 
members  with  a realizable  goal.  In  a system  where  seniority  prevails,  junior  members 
have  less  incentive  to  act  diligently  in  service  to  the  party  because  effort  does  not 
supplant  ranking.  But  in  a system  where  turnover  is  institutionalized  and  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  party  are  rewarded,  ambitious  members  recognize  that  there  are  real  benefits 
to  be  reaped.  Ken  Johnson,  spokesman  for  Representative  Billy  Tauzin  (R-Louisiana), 
claims  that  term  limiting  committee  chairs  has  “ . . . energized  things.  You  bring  in  new 
people  with  new  blood  and  new  ideas  ...  It  keeps  hope  alive  that  you  don’t  have  to  make 
Washington  a career  in  order  to  get  ahead  in  the  conference”  (Hirschfeld  2000,  2657). 

The  key  for  party  leaders,  then,  is  to  structure  a system  where  the  pursuit  of  individual 
ambition  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  pursuit  of  party  ambitions. 
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By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  this  kind  of  system,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
Republican  Party  preceding  the  1994  elections,  had  become  much  more  formalized. 
Whereas  party  members  were  previously  encouraged  to  contribute  to  other  members  and 
to  the  party,  they  more  recently  were  “told”  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  their  fundraising 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  NRCC  would  help  determine  their  committee  assignments  and 
rankings  in  the  107th  Congress  (which  convened  in  January  2001).  When  he  announced 
“Battleground  2000,”  a party-proposed  plan  for  incumbent  members  to  raise  $16  million 
to  support  NRCC  efforts  in  the  2000  elections,  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  assured  his 
incumbent  colleagues  that  the  leadership  would  keep  close  watch  on  each  member’s 
fundraising  progress.  The  party’s  leadership  developed  a sliding  fundraising  scale,  based 
on  members’  leadership  standing,  committee  membership  and  rank,  and  seniority. 
Individual  “contribution  thermometers”  were  posted  outside  of  the  party’s  fundraising 
offices  so  that  leaders  could  keep  track  of  members’  efforts  and  members  could  compare 
their  totals  to  those  of  their  colleagues.  To  make  certain  members  were  staying  on  target, 
the  leadership  created  a 1 7-member  whip  organization  to  track  member  progress  and 
apply  pressure  if  necessary  (Allen  2000).  Committee  chairs  were  assigned  the  task  of 
monitoring  the  progress  of  their  sub-committee  chairs.  The  leadership,  according  to  a 
spokesperson  for  the  chair  of  one  of  the  House’s  four  “power”  committees,  made  very 
clear  that  “you  were  at  risk  of  losing  your  chairmanship  if  you  did  not  pull  your  weight” 
and  make  sure  your  sub-committee  chairs  did  the  same  (interview  with  author  2001). 
Several  days  prior  to  November  7th  “deadline”  for  contributing  to  the  Battleground  effort, 
Speaker  Hastert,  accompanied  by  “a  vulnerable  House  member  as  a form  of 
encouragement,”  met  with  groups  of  members  who  had  not  yet  contributed.  According  to 
one  Republican  leadership  aide,  those  who  did  not  give  would  be  held  accountable  in  the 
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next  Congress.  "There  definitely  will  be  the  gave  and  the  gave-nots"  (Van  Dongen  2000). 
By  November  2000,  “Battleground  2000”  had  raised  $21  million  for  the  NRCC— an 
amount  that  exceeded  the  leadership’s  original  goal  by  $5  million.  Some  of  the  effort’s 
most  generous  contributors  were  members  who  were  also  contending  for  committee 
chairmanships.  Campaign  committees  and  leadership  PACs  affiliated  with  28  “potential 
chairmen”  contributed  approximately  $3.3  million  to  the  NRCC  and  to  other  candidates 
during  the  2000  election  cycle  (Bailey  2001). 

When  asked  whether  members’  “Battleground  2000”  fundraising  efforts  played  a 
role  in  their  leadership  and  committee  assignments,  several  chiefs-of-staff  for  House 
members  point  to  the  battle  between  Representatives  Philip  Crane  (R-Illinois)  and  Bill 
Thomas  (R-California)  for  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  opening  of  the  107th  Congress,  Crane,  who  held  seniority  on  the  committee  and 
gave  at  least  $552,000  to  candidates  and  the  NRCC,  was  sidelined  by  Thomas,  who  gave 
at  least  $747,000  (interviews  with  author  2001).  House  Democrats  also  instituted  a 
fundraising  drive  during  the  2000  election  cycle.  Their  "Majority  Makers"  effort, 
however,  had  a more  modest  goal  of  raising  $5  million. 

Pursuing  Ambition  in  a Contemporary  Party  Framework 

Today,  members  who  want  to  be  leaders  clearly  need  to  act  on  more  than  personal 
ambition  alone.  The  institutional  “power  ladder”  that  ambitious  members  attempt  to 
climb  is  situated  firmly  inside  a party  framework.  While  some  members  manage  to 
comfortably  exist  at  the  ladder’s  first  reelection  rung  without  party  support,  others  must 
rely  on  the  party’s  in-service  support  every  two  years.  Members  who  wish  to  pursue 
opportunities  beyond  the  ladder’s  first  rung  cannot,  however,  continue  the  climb  on  their 
own.  If  they  want  to  move  up,  ambitious  members  must  work  in  concert  with  their 
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parties;  specifically,  they  are  expected  to  service  the  financial  needs  of  the  party  and  its 
political  candidates.  By  refusing  to  participate  in  this  game  of  give  and  take,  members 
may  in  effect  deny  themselves  the  chance  to  realize  their  personal  ambitions.  Length  of 
service  and  policy  specialization  are  no  longer  the  key  ingredients  to  achieving  personal 
ambition  in  the  House;  equally  important  is  a member’s  ability  and  willingness  to  act  as  a 
proficient  fundraiser. 

Understanding  the  contemporary  version  of  the  party/member  dynamic  within  a 
“cycles”  framework  requires  accepting  the  contemporary  relevance  of  fundraising  to  both 
parties  and  members.  Party  leaders  have  lost  some  of  their  ability  to  centralize  power  as 
their  members’  politics  have  become  more  entrepreneurial  and  their  campaigns  more 
candidate-centered.  But  what  they  have  lost  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  unify  their 
members  under  one  set  of  political  and  policy  goals,  they  have  gained  in  their  ability  to 
structure  their  members’  ambitious  pursuits  via  a commodity  from  which  the  party  as  a 
whole  benefits— campaign  money.  By  attaching  members’  ability  to  successfully  pursue 
their  personal  ambitions  to  the  party’s  ability  to  maintain  or  gain  majority  status,  the 
parties  have  created  a system  where  the  party  benefits  from  its  members’  quests  for 
personal  power.  These  unique  dynamics  add  a new  dimension  to  the  factors  that  drive 
the  cycles  of  legislative  change.  In  order  to  maintain  or  gain  control  over  the  governing 
apparatus,  parties  must  supplement  their  attempts  to  centralize  power  and  organize  their 
members  in  ways  that  mesh  with  the  contemporary  political  environment.  Given  that 
fundraising  success  is  increasingly  equated  with  electoral  success,  the  party  that  raises  the 
most  money  in  addition  to  centralizing  power  and  unifying  its  members — is  at  a distinct 
advantage. 
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While  collecting  the  most  campaign  money  can  help  a party  in  its  quest  to  gain  or 
maintain  majority  status,  it  is  by  no  means  the  decisive  factor.  In  much  the  same  the 
public  eventually  loses  faith  in  a fragmented  majority  party’s  ability  to  govern,  the  public 
may  also  eventually  lose  faith  in  a majority  party  that  appears  to  place  primary  emphasis 
on  fundraising.  Whether  or  not  a party  successfully  maintains  or  gains  majority  status 
will  continue  to  primarily  depend  on  its  ability  to  convince  the  public  that  its  policies  are 
the  best  and  that  it  is  capable  of  enacting  those  policies  in  a cohesive  and  decisive 
manner. 

Conclusion 

As  I have  argued  above,  House  members  who  wish  to  pursue  their  own  personal 
ambitions  must  act  within  a party  framework.  Specifically,  they  are  expected  to  act  in 
financial  service  to  both  the  party  and  its  candidates.  Members  who  choose  to  participate 
in  this  game  of  give  and  take  often  do  so  by  contributing  money  from  their  personal 
campaign  accounts  and/or  from  their  leadership  PACs.  While  members  can  contribute  up 
to  $1,000  per  candidate,  per  election,  out  of  their  personal  campaign  accounts,  they  can 
contribute  up  to  $5,000  per  candidate,  per  election  out  of  their  leadership  PAC  accounts. 
Leadership  PACs  also  can  take  in  unlimited  soft  money  contributions  which  can  then  be 
spent  on  activities  and  events  designed  to  help  parties  and  candidates.  While  soft  money 
cannot  be  “converted”  to  hard  money  and  given  to  candidates,  it  can  be  spent  on  activities 
like  get-out-the-vote  drives,  party-based  advertising  efforts,  and  state-based  party  efforts 
that  benefit  candidates.  Leadership  PACs  thus  provide  members  with  the  ability  to  not 
only  boost  their  contributions  to  their  parties  and  colleagues  (via  both  their  personal 
campaign  committees  and  their  leadership  PACs),  but  to  make  a “bigger”  impression  on 
both.  While  ambitious  members  recognize  that  their  potential  for  advancement  depends 
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in  part  on  servicing  the  party’s  financial  needs,  they  also  recognize  that  their  ability  to 
advance  depends  in  part  on  colleague  support.  By  contributing  to  their  colleagues, 
members  can  accomplish  two  goals  at  once:  They  satisfy  the  party  by  supporting  its 
candidates  and  they  win  favor  with  their  party  colleagues  by  demonstrating  their  ability 
to  provide  a much  desired  commodity.  Within  these  party-determined  parameters, 
ambitious  members  still  have  some  decision-making  leeway  in  terms  of  who  they  decide 
to  support  with  their  campaign  dollars.  Chapter  5 begins  this  study’s  empirical 
exploration  of  how  member  contribution  strategies  reflect  both  party-related  goals  and 
members’  personal  ambitions. 
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Endnotes 


The  following  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  member  goals,  party  leadership, 
and  the  cyclical  nature  of  legislative  change  is  drawn  from  Lawrence  Dodd’s  “Cycles  of 
Legislative  Change”  (1986)  and  “Re-Envisioning  Congress:  Theoretical  Perspectives  on 
Congressional  Change”  (2001). 

2 

See  the  Center  for  Responsive  Politics  report  on  candidate  fundraising  and  financial 
competitiveness  in  the  2000  congressional  elections.  The  report  can  be  found  on  the 
Center’s  Web  site  at  www, opensecrets.org  . 


CHAPTER  5 

MEMBER  CONTRIBUTION  STRATEGIES  AS  A REFLECTION  OF  MEMBER 

AMBITIONS 

As  I have  suggested  in  Chapters  3 and  4,  House  members  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions  must  act  within  a party  framework.  By  acting  in 
financial  service  to  the  party  and  its  candidates,  members  demonstrate  both  their 
willingness  and  their  ability  to  provide  assistance.  In  exchange,  they  gain  clout  among 
colleagues  that  may  translate  into  support  for  future  leadership  bids.  Members  who 
partake  in  service  oriented  activities  also  may  reap  the  rewards  that  contemporary  leaders 
bestow  on  the  party’s  most  active  members.  Within  the  context  of  this  study,  the  act  of 
contributing  money  to  same-party  incumbents  and  outside  candidates  is  treated  as  a 
service-oriented  form  of  political  behavior.  Some  members  contribute  out  of  their  own 
campaign  committee  accounts,  while  others  establish  leadership  PACs  and  contribute  out 
of  those  accounts.  Some  may  contribute  out  of  both  their  own  campaign  committees  and 
their  leadership  PACs  while  others  may  choose  not  to  contribute  to  other  candidates. 

While  House  members  with  intrainstitutional  ambitions  should  engage  in  similar 
forms  of  political  behavior,  variances  are  expected  depending  on  the  specific  office 
position  sought,  the  structure  of  intrainstitutional  opportunities,  members’  current  office 
positions  and,  members  majority  or  minority  party  status.  Because  the  overriding  goal 
of  each  party  is  to  govern,  ambitious  members  who  participate  in  party-orchestrated 
fundraising  efforts  should  contribute  in  a way  that  facilitates  both  party  control  and 
personal  power  within  the  chamber  (Dodd  1986;  Cox  and  McCubbins  1994;  Brown  and 
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Peabody  1992).  Because  enterprising  members  are  primarily  concerned  with  what  they 
want  to  be  next,  they  are  likely  to  find  ways  to  emphasize  their  own  personal  ambitions 
as  they  work  to  help  the  party  achieve  its  goals.  Members  who  act  within  a party 
framework  can  still  make  strategic  choices  about  who  to  support  with  their  campaign 
dollars. 

The  immediate  goal  of  both  the  majority  and  minority  party  is  to  maintain  their 
incumbents  in  office;  because  the  majority  party  does  not  adhere  to  the  concept  of  a 
“minimum  winning  coalition”  and  because  the  minority  party  is  interested  in  expanding 
its  numbers,  members  of  both  parties  should  support  incumbent  and  open  seat  candidates 
(Kolodny  1998).  As  they  operate  in  accordance  with  this  general  objective,  party 
members  depending  on  their  majority  or  minority  status — should  also  engage  in  more 
nuanced  or  specialized  strategies.  In  order  to  maintain  control  of  both  the  chamber  and 
their  leadership  positions,  majority  party  leaders  may  contribute  a higher  proportion  of 
their  contributions  to  incumbents.  Minority  party  leaders,  by  contrast,  may  direct  more  of 
their  contributions  to  outside  challengers  because  their  primary  goal  is  to  expand  the 
number  of  party  members  within  the  chamber  and,  with  luck,  capture  the  majority  (Baker 
1989;  Wilcox  1989).  One  exception  to  these  strategies  would  be  in  cases  where  members 
of  either  party’s  leadership  seek  to  move  further  up  the  "power  ladder."  If,  as  ambition 
theory  suggests,  political  behavior  is  guided  by  political  ambition,  leaders  with  higher 
intrainstitutional  goals  may  direct  more  of  their  overall  contributions  to  their 
congressional  colleagues  in  order  to  shore  up  support  within  the  chamber.  Leadership 
aspirants— those  House  members  who  have  established  leadership  PACs  but  do  not  have 
official  leadership  status — also  may  direct  more  of  their  contributions  to  congressional 
colleagues,  regardless  of  their  majority  or  minority  party  status. 1 The  principal  concern 
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of  a member  with  leadership  aspirations  is  attaining  a leadership  post;  for  a member  who 
lacks  official  leadership  status,  shoring  up  colleague  support  in  the  chamber  is  a better 
strategy  than  investing  in  outside  candidates  who  are  likely  to  know  very  little  about  the 
member  and  her  particular  political  ambitions.  If  leadership  aspirants  can  secure 
sufficient  colleague  support,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  newly  elected  members  may 
follow  suit  and  support  the  leadership  candidate  who  most  of  their  party  colleagues 
support. 

Schlesinger  (1966)  suggests  that  the  “office  ambitions”  of  politicians  are  either 
discrete,  static,  or  progressive.  A politician  with  discrete  ambition  wants  a particular 
office  for  a set  period  of  time;  a politician  with  static  ambition  wants  to  make  a long-run 
career  out  of  a particular  office;  and,  a politician  with  progressive  ambition  aspires  to  an 
office  higher  than  the  one  he  now  holds  (p.  10).  While  this  typology  is  useful  in  helping 
to  explain  office-seeking  behavior,  it  neglects  to  consider  intrainstitutional,  or  same- 
office,  position-seeking  behavior.  As  argued  in  Chapter  3,  Schlesinger’ s scheme 
inaccurately  characterizes  members  who  do  not  specifically  seek  higher  office  as  having 
static  ambition  (Hibbing  1989).  Because  this  study  is  concerned  with  intrainstitutional 
ambition  among  House  members,  member  contribution  strategies  are  considered  within 
the  context  of  Herrick  and  Moore’s  (1993)  expanded  typology  of  political  ambition. 
Herrick  and  Moore’s  framework  recognizes  that  opportunities  for  advancement  can  exist 
within  the  context  of  one  political  office  (here,  the  U.S.  House)  and  that  ambitious 
politicians  may  choose  to  pursue  these  opportunities.  Members  with  intrainstitutional 
ambitions  seek  to  advance  within  the  same  office  and  should  engage  in  behavior  that 
reflects  this  specific  form  of  ambition. 
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Members  who  establish  leadership  PACs  are  assumed  to  be  interested  in  either 
maintaining  their  current  leadership  positions  or  in  (eventually)  securing  higher  positions. 
If,  for  example,  a member  who  currently  serves  as  a committee’s  ranking  minority 
member  establishes  a leadership  PAC,  one  might  reasonably  assume  that  the  member 
would  like  to  become  the  committee’s  chair  should  her  party  move  into  the  majority  and 
her  contribution  strategies  may  reflect  this  desire.  It  is  also  logical  to  assume  that 
leadership  aspirants,  by  nature  of  their  current  non-leadership  “office  positions,”  may 
engage  in  contribution  strategies  consistent  with  their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions. 
Despite  the  individual-level  objectives  at  work  in  members’  specific  contribution 
strategies,  the  underlying  assumption  in  each  case  is  that  members  wish  to  either  maintain 
or  gain  majority  status  and  will  engage  in  strategies  consistent  with  this  goal. 

Specific  Propositions 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  contribution  strategies  exist  outside  of  the 
theoretical  realm,  the  following  hypotheses  are  proposed: 

Maintenance  Strategy  . Majority  party  members,  in  general,  will  give  a higher  proportion 
of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  incumbents  than  to  outside  challengers  in  order 
to  maintain  their  majority  status. 

Expansion  Strategy  . Minority  party  members,  in  general,  will  give  a higher  proportion 
of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  outside  challengers  than  to  incumbents  in  order 
to  expand  the  number  of  party  members. 

Advancement  Strategy  Leadership  aspirants  of  both  parties  will  give  a higher 
proportion  of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  incumbents  than  to  outside 
challengers  in  order  to  gain  colleague  support  as  they  seek  to  advance  up  the  leadership 
ladder. 


Although  the  predicted  behaviors  for  maintenance  strategy  and  advancement 
strategy  are  similar,  it  is  assumed  that  members,  depending  on  the  specific  strategy  in 
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which  they  are  engaged,  are  driven  by  individually  defined  forms  of  intrainstitutional 
ambition. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  strategies,  two  sub-strategies  are  examined. 
Committee  and  subcommittee  chairpersons,  as  members  of  the  majority  party,  are 
expected  to  give  a higher  proportion  of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  incumbent 
candidates  than  to  outside  challengers.  While  these  members  want  to  maintain  their 
majority  status,  they  also  want  to  maintain  their  chairmanships  and  secure  support  for 
their  own  committee-related  policy  goals.  In  order  to  achieve  these  secondary  goals, 
committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  need  the  backing  of  their  committee 
colleagues,  and  particularly  their  same-party  colleagues.  Wilcox  (1990)  documented 
several  cases  of  subcommittee  chairpersons  on  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  giving  to  members  of  their  own  panels  during  the  1984  election  cycle.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  committee  and  subcommittee  chairpersons  with  leadership 
PACs  engage  in  alliance  building  strategies  by  contributing  to  their  same-party 
committee  colleagues,  these  transactions  are  treated  as  a sub-strategy  of  maintenance 
strategy  and  separately  examined. 

Given  the  party  building  opportunity  that  open  seat  races  present,  members  of 
both  parties  are  expected  to  contribute  heavily  to  open  seat  candidates.  If  a party’s 
candidate  wins  an  open  seat  race,  the  party  also  wins  the  chance  to  transform  that  seat 
into  one  that  is  safe  for  the  party.  But  because  minority  party  members  are  expected  to 
focus  on  expanding  their  ranks,  they  also  are  expected  to  contribute  to  open  seat 
candidates  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  their  majority  party  counterparts.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  members  of  both  parties  engage  in  party  building  strategies  by  giving 
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to  open  seat  candidates,  contributions  to  these  candidates  are  treated  as  sub-strategy  of 
expansion  strategy  and  separately  examined. 

Data 

Leadership  PAC  contributions  are  examined  across  four  election  cycles:  1992, 
1994,  1996,  and  1998.  A preliminary  examination  of  contributions  given  out  of  members’ 
own  campaign  committee  accounts  during  the  same  four  election  cycles  also  is  provided.2 
Because  this  study  considers  how  institutional  reform  and  contextual  change  during  the 
1970s  enhanced  the  role  of  leadership  and  contributed,  in  part,  to  the  evolution  of 
leadership  PACs,  the  scope  of  this  analysis  is  limited  to  those  leadership  PACs  associated 
with  House  members.3  The  central  unit  of  analysis  is  the  dollar  amount  of  each  unique 
donor-recipient  transaction,  per  election  cycle.  In  cases  where  a donor  contributed  to  the 
same  recipient  more  than  once,  the  contributions  were  summed  into  one  figure.4  By 
transforming  the  database  into  one  where  each  donor-recipient  pair  is  unique,  multiple 
counting  of  other  variables  such  as  the  donor’s  leadership  category  is  avoided.  The 
database  does  not  include  transactions  of  $0;  in  other  words,  members  who  did  not 
receive  any  money  from  members  with  leadership  PACs  were  not  included  in  the 
analysis.  While  understanding  why  some  members  do  not  receive  leadership  PAC 
contributions  is  important,  the  focus  here  is  on  those  members  who  do  receive 
contributions.  Each  leadership  PAC  transaction  was  coded  according  to  the  election 
cycle,  the  donor’s  party,  the  donor’s  majority  or  minority  party  status,  the  recipient's 
party,  and  the  recipient's  candidate  status  (incumbent,  outside  challenger,  or  open  seat). 

In  addition,  donors  were  assigned  a unique  leadership  position  code.  These  positions 
were  then  grouped  into  four  categories:  Core  leadership,  extended  leadership,  committee 
and  sub-committee  chairpersons  and  ranking  minority  members,  and  leadership  aspirants. 
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In  cases  where  the  contributor  chairs  a committee  or  sub-committee,  incumbent  recipients 
also  were  coded  as  either  members  or  non-members  of  the  contributor’s  committee. 
Additional  variables  are  discussed  below. 

Who  Gives? 

Before  examining  each  of  the  hypothesized  contribution  strategies,  it  is  useful  to 
briefly  consider  the  general  political  and  electoral  context  in  which  members  with 
leadership  PACs  operate.  Because  a number  of  official  leadership  positions  exist  within 
both  the  majority  and  minority  party  structures,  these  positions  are  grouped  according  to 
"core"  and  "extended"  leadership  categories  (Sinclair  1983).  Organizing  the  positions  in 
such  a way  allows  for  contribution  strategies  to  be  compared  along  a leadership 
continuum.  The  categorization  in  Table  5-1  relies  on  Barbara  Sinclair’s  1983  examination 
of  the  House  leadership  but  accommodates  positions  that  have  since  been  added  to  the 
leadership  structure  (Rieselbach  1995)  and  for  leadership  aspirants. 

Members  of  the  core  leadership  form  the  party's  "inner  circle"  and  work  together 
to  ensure  party  maintenance  and  coalition  building  success  (Sinclair  1983).  They  are  the 
senior  party  leaders  and  are  elected  by  the  full  party  Caucus  or  Conference.  As  members 
of  the  party's  upper  echelon,  these  leaders  are  expected  to  formulate  party  strategy, 
maintain  party  unity,  and  secure  victory  in  the  electoral  and  legislative  arenas.  In  short, 
they  are  elected  by  their  fellow  partisans  to  lead  the  party. 

The  extended  leadership  includes  "secondary"  elected  leadership  posts.  The 
Democratic  party’s  core  leadership  appoints  all  subordinate  whips  except  for  the 
Assistant  Whips,  who  are  elected  by  Representatives  from  each  geographical  region 
(Rieselbach  1995).  Republicans  also  elect  a Conference  Vice  Chair  and  a Conference 
Secretary.  Unlike  the  Conference  Chair,  these  members  are  not  part  of  the  core  leadership 
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Table  5-1 : House  Leadership  Categories  and  Positions 


Leadership  Category 

Positions 

Core  Leadership 

Speaker  (1)* 

Majority  Leader/Minority  Leader  (1/1) 
Assistant  to  the  Leader(lD) 

Majority  Whip/Minority  Whip  (1/1) 
Chief  Deputy  Whip  (4D/1R) 
Caucus/Conference  Chair  (1/1) 

Extended  Leadership 

Caucus/Conference  Vice  Chair  (1/1) 
Conference  Secretary  (1R) 

Deputy  Whip  (11D) 

Whip  Task  Force  Chair  (2D) 

Assistant  Whip  (14D/8R) 

Regional  Whip  (4R) 

At-large  Whip  (56D) 

Chair,  Steering  and  Policy  Committee  (10D) 
Chair,  Policy  Committee  (1R) 

Chair,  DCCC  (ID) 

Chair,  RCCC  (1R) 

Committee  and  Sub- 
committee Chairpersons  and 
Ranking  Minority  Members 

Committee  (22)and  Sub-committee  (115) 
Chairpersons  and  Ranking  Minority  Members 

Leadership  Aspirants 

Includes  those  House  members  who  have 
established  a leadership  PAC  but  do  not  hold  a 
leadership  position. 

* Numbers  in  parentheses  denote  how  many  members  hold  each  leadership  position;  D 
denotes  the  number  of  Democratic  members  and  R denotes  the  number  of  Republican 
members. 


but  they  can  be  included  in  closed  leadership  meetings  and  play  an  important  role  in  the 
conference  structure.  The  Republican  whip  structure  essentially  functions  as  an  arm  of 
the  core  leadership;  there  is  a relatively  clear  chain  of  command  from  the  core  leadership 
down  through  the  entire  whip  structure  (Rieselbach  1995). 

The  extended  leadership  also  includes  the  chairpersons  of  the  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Republican  Steering  Committee.  In  the  case  of 
both  parties,  the  core  leadership  assigns  chairpersons  to  these  committees  and  has 
substantial  influence  over  each  committee's  political  and  legislative  agenda.  In  addition  to 
coordinating  party  policy  strategy,  these  committees  determine  the  committee 
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assignments  of  other  members.  Chairpersons  of  the  House  congressional  campaign 
committees  (CCCs)  also  are  included  in  the  secondary  leadership  structure.5  The 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Committee  (DCCC)  and  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  (NRCC)  promote  the  election  of  members  of  their  respective 
parties  and  have  taken  on  an  increasingly  visible  role  in  pursuing  House  majorities 
(Kolodny  and  Dwyre  1998).  In  providing  their  colleagues  with  valuable  services,  CCC 
chairs  are  able  to  attract  media  attention  and  colleague  support,  both  of  which  are 
important  as  the  successful  chairmanship  of  these  committees  can  be  a springboard  to 
higher  leadership  posts. 

While  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  and  ranking  minority  members 
are  not  considered  part  of  the  formal  leadership  structure,  they  play  a central  role  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  full  committee  chair  is  “the  most  powerful  member”  on  the  vast 
majority  of  House  committees  (Deering  and  Smith  1997,  131).  The  chair  plays  a pivotal 
role  in  all  aspects  of  committee  operations  and  is  typically  very  experienced  in  dealing 
with  the  policy  problems  and  constituencies  unique  to  the  committee.  Because,  the 
success  or  failure  of  a bill  often  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  has  the  support  of  a full 
committee  chair,  members  who  serve  as  chairs  exercise  considerable  power  in  the 
chamber.  Subcommittee  chairmanships  “are  rare  enough  to  be  of  value  but  plentiful 
enough  to  be  gained  early  in  one’s  legislative  career”  (Deering  and  Smith  1997,  138). 
Securing  a subcommittee  chairmanship  provides  members  with  a ticket  into  the  House’s 
“middle  management”  structure  and  the  opportunity  to  build  power. 

Leadership  aspirants  are  rank-and-file  members  who  do  not  hold  official 
leadership  positions  in  the  chamber.  Because  they  have  established  leadership  PACs, 
these  members  are  assumed  to  have  higher  political  ambitions. 
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In  his  examination  of  member-to-member  giving  during  the  1984  election  cycle, 
Clyde  Wilcox  (1989)  found  that  almost  all  member-contributors  were  electorally  safe. 
More  than  half  of  all  member-contributors  won  reelection  with  70-percent  or  more  of  the 
vote  and  almost  85-percent  won  with  over  60-percent  of  the  vote  (p.  389).  During  the 
four  election  cycles  under  consideration  in  this  study,  members  with  leadership  PACs 
also  were  electorally  safe.  An  “electoral  competition”  score  was  recorded  for  each 
member  with  a leadership  PAC  using  data  provided  by  CQ  Weekly  Reports.  A scale  from 
zero  to  50  was  created  by  subtracting  scores  greater  than  50-percent  from  one-hundred. 
The  closer  a member’s  score  is  to  zero,  the  less  close  (or  less  competitive)  his  election 
was;  the  closer  a member’s  score  is  to  50,  the  closer  (or  more  competitive)  his  election 
was.  In  a perfectly  competitive  two-candidate  race,  each  candidate  would  receive  exactly 
50-percent  of  the  vote.  Generally,  those  races  that  fall  within  five  percentage  points  of 
50-percent  are  considered  close;  an  electoral  competition  score  between  45  and  50  is  thus 
considered  competitive.  Here,  the  mean  electoral  competition  score  for  all  members  with 
leadership  PACs  across  the  four  cycles  examined  is  34.  In  other  words,  members  with 
leadership  PACs  attracted  approximately  66-percent  of  the  vote  on  average. 

Table  5-2:  Mean  Electoral  Competition  Scores  for  House  Members  with  Leadership 


PACs,  by  Member-Contributor  Type 

Member-Contributor  Type 

N* 

Mean  Electoral  Competition 
Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

All 

88 

34.42 

9.13 

Core  Leaders 

24 

35.34 

9.49 

Extended  Leaders 
Committee  and  Sub-Committee 
Chairs  and  Ranking  Minority 

22 

36.36 

9.48 

Members 

28 

32.63 

8.69 

Leadership  Aspirants 

14 

33.38 

8.99 

* N equals  the  total  number  of  House  member-contributors,  by  type,  with  active 
leadership  PACs  during  the  1992,  94,  96,  and  98  election  cycles. 
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Table  5-2  includes  the  mean  electoral  competition  scores  for  each  of  the  member- 
contributor  types. 

Members  who  hold  positions  of  leadership  in  the  House  tend  to  be  electorally 
safe,  yet  they  also  tend  to  attract  the  most  campaign  money  from  outside  contributors.  In 
other  words,  those  members  who  need  money  for  their  own  campaigns  the  least  tend  to 
attract  the  most.  Though  somewhat  ironic,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  leaders  and 
would-be  leaders  who  hold  safe  seats  still  manage  to  raise  large  amounts  of  campaign 
money.  Donors  tend  to  view  their  candidate  contributions  as  a show  of  political  support; 
whether  or  not  candidates  actually  need  money  for  their  own  reelection  efforts  is  of  less 
concern.  Donors  are  primarily  interested  in  signaling  their  support  for  candidates  by 
making  an  “investment”  in  them.  Former  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  and  one- 
time Speaker  designee  Bob  Livingston  (R-Louisiana)  was  unchallenged  in  1998,  the  last 
year  he  ran  for  office,  yet  his  campaign  committee  still  took  in  close  to  one-million 
dollars.  And,  during  the  2000  campaign,  Majority  Whip  Tom  DeLay  (R-Texas), 

Majority  Leader  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas),  and  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  (R-Illinois) — all  of 
whom  hold  very  safe  seats — raised  and  contributed  more  money  to  Republican 
candidates  than  any  of  their  Republican  House  and  Senate  colleagues  (CRP  2000). 

In  their  examination  of  political  ambition  and  the  quest  for  House  leadership 
positions,  Herrick  and  Moore  (1993)  treat  members  who  hold  a broad  range  of  leadership 
positions  in  the  House  as  having  intrainstitutional  ambition.  Members  with 
intrainstitutional  ambition,  according  to  Herrick  and  Moore,  behave  differently  than  their 
colleagues  with  discrete,  static,  or  progressive  ambitions  and  these  differences  are  most 
apparent  in  members’  legislative  activities.  Intrainstitutionally  ambitious  members  are 
expected  to  “follow  norms  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  committed  to  the  House”  (p.  769). 
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They  are  expected  to  be  loyal  party  members,  particularly  early  in  their  careers,  and  to  be 
active  participants  in  the  legislative  process.  One  way  to  determine  the  party  loyalty  and 
participatory  levels  of  members  with  intrainstitutional  ambition  is  to  examine  the  party 
unity  and  voting  participation  scores  for  member-contributors.  Table  5-3  includes  the 
mean  party  unity  and  voting  participation  scores  for  all  House  members  with  leadership 
PACs,  as  well  as  for  each  of  the  four  types  of  member-contributors.  Members  also  were 
separated  by  their  majority  or  minority  status  in  order  to  gauge  whether  party  status  might 
have  an  additional  effect  on  political  behavior. 

Overall,  core  party  leaders  were  more  likely  to  vote  along  party  lines  than  other 
leaders  and  would-be  leaders.  Majority  party  core  leaders  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of 
party  loyalty  among  all  member-contributor  types.  As  their  party’s  top  leaders,  these 


Table  5-3:  Mean  Party  Unity  and  Voting  Participation  Scores  for  House  Members  with 


Member-Contributor  Type 

N* 

Mean  Party  Unity 
Score 

Mean  Voting 
Participation  Score 

100 

.9051  (.1015)** 

.9488  (.0045) 

Core  - All 

25 

.9364  (.0049) 

.9409  (.0048) 

Majority 

11 

.9682  (.0015) 

.9633  (.0024) 

Minority 

14 

.91 14  (.0052) 

.9264  (.0055) 

Extended  - All 

25 

.8816  (.1345) 

.9480  (.0053) 

Majority 

18 

.8822  (.1558) 

.9528  (.0051) 

Minority 

7 

.8800  (.0060) 

.9357  (.0059) 

Chairs/Ranking  Minority  - All*** 

32 

.9109  (.1037) 

.9497  (.0041) 

Majority 

24 

.93 17  (.0030) 

.9500(  0041) 

Minority 

8 

.8488  (.1969) 

.9488  (.0044) 

Aspirant  - All 

18 

.8839  (.0093) 

.9583  (.0034) 

Majority 

11 

.8836  (.0097) 

.9536  (.0041) 

Minority 

7 

.8843  (.0095) 

.9657  (.0021) 

a leadership  PAC  were  taken  from  CQ  Almanac,  1992-1998  editions.  Scores  are  scaled  0 
to  1,  with  1 equaling  100-percent  party  unity  and  voting  participation. 

* N equals  the  total  number  of  House  member-contributors,  by  type,  with  active 
leadership  PACs  during  the  1992,  94,  96,  and  98  election  cycles. 

**  Standard  deviations  are  in  parentheses. 

***  Category  includes  all  committee  and  sub-committee  chairs  and  ranking  minority 
members. 
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members  are  expected  to  promote  party  unity;  by  adhering  to  the  party  line,  leaders  hope 
to  set  an  example  their  colleagues  will  follow.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  majority 
party  leaders  are  particularly  concerned  with  maintaining  party  unity  as  fragmentation 
and  a member  emphasis  on  individual  rather  than  party-based  goals  can  eventually  lead 
parties  to  lose  their  majority  status.  While  leadership  aspirants  are  not  necessarily 
the  least  senior  of  each  of  the  member-contributor  types,  they  are  less  senior  in  terms  of 
their  leadership  careers  (relative  to  the  other  types).  Herrick  and  Moore  (1993)  suggest 
that  members  who  are  new  to  the  job  are  more  likely  to  be  party  loyalists  and  active 
participants.  Leadership  aspirants  tended  to  vote  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  other 
member-contributor  types,  but  they  did  not  demonstrate  a higher  degree  of  party  loyalty. 
Overall,  the  difference  in  party  unity  and  voting  participation  scores  between  the  different 
member-contributor  types  were  not  remarkable.  When  members  were  examined  by 
contributor-type  and  party  (rather  than  party  status),  differences  in  unity  and  participation 
scores  remained  unexceptional. 

Maintenance  Strategy 

A broad  look  at  leadership  PAC  contribution  patterns  over  the  four 
election  cycles  under  consideration  reveals  general  support  for  maintenance  strategy. 
Figure  5-1  depicts  all  contributions  made  to  incumbent  candidates  by  Democratic  and 
Republican  House  members  with  leadership  PACs.6  At  this  level  of  analysis,  members 
from  both  parties  generally  behaved  in  terms  of  the  expected  pattern.  When  in  the 
majority,  both  Republican  and  Democratic  members  with  PACs  tended  to  give  more  of 
their  total  contributions  to  incumbent  candidates.  During  the  1996  cycle,  a distinct  shift  in 
party-driven  contribution  strategy  is  apparent;  after  capturing  the  majority  in  the  1994 
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election.  Republican  members  favored  incumbents  over  outside  challengers  by  a three-to- 
one  margin.  This  suggests  that  members  tend  to  contribute  with  party-status  in  mind, 
despite  their  partisan  affiliation.  That  majority  party  members  tend  to  engage  in  behavior 
geared  towards  maintaining  majority  status  supports  ambition  theory's  premise  that 
member  behavior  (namely,  their  contribution  strategies)  is  driven  by  both  the  political 
opportunity  structure  and  member  ambition. 
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Figure  5-1:  Proportion  of  Leadership  PAC  Contributions  Given  to  Incumbent 
Candidates,  by  Election  Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
Leadership  P AC  contributions  given  to  both  incumbents  and  outside  challengers,  which 
were  received  by  incumbents. 

**  91-92  cycle:  Democrats,  $345,909  to  incumbents,  $101,562  to  outside  challengers; 
Republicans,  $35,893  to  incumbents,  $106,006  to  outside  challengers.  93-94  cycle: 
Democrats,  $691,432  to  incumbents,  $95,859  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans, 
$42,613  to  incumbents,  $51,650  to  outside  challengers.  95-96  cycle:  Democrats, 
$279,020  to  incumbents,  $530,234  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $1,514,345  to 
incumbents,  $502,217  to  outside  challengers.  97-98  cycle:  Democrats,  $563,540  to 
incumbents,  $301,890  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $1,866,891  to  incumbents, 
$1,539,540  to  outside  challengers. 
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The  primary  exception  to  these  findings  is  Democratic  leaders  during  the  1998 
election  cycle;  despite  their  minority  status,  these  leaders  contributed  more  heavily  to 
incumbent  candidates.  Because  the  President's  party  almost  always  loses  seats  during 
midterm  elections,  Democratic  leaders  may  have  temporarily  shifted  from  an  expansion 
to  a maintenance  strategy.  In  1996,  Democrats  regained  some  of  the  seats  they  lost  in  the 
first  midterm  election  (1994)  and  in  1998  perhaps  they  wanted  to  ensure  that  none  of 
those  gains  became  losses.  If  this  was  their  strategy,  it  seemed  to  work;  in  1998, 
Democrats  managed  to  hold  onto  the  seats  they  gained  in  1 996  and  pick  up  five  more. 
The  Democratic  leadership's  focus  on  party  strengthening  activities,  rather  than  party 
expansion,  may  also  indicate  a more  long-term  strategy. 

Before  continuing  with  this  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  possibility  that 
the  data  tell  a different  story  one  that  is  driven  by  the  party’s  electoral  situation  rather 
than  member  ambition.  It  is  possible  that  majority  party  members  may  give  a greater 
proportion  of  their  contributions  to  incumbents  simply  because  they  have  more 
incumbent  candidates  to  whom  they  can  contribute.  Minority  party  members,  by 
contrast,  hold  fewer  seats  in  the  chamber  and  may  therefore  give  fewer  contributions  to 
incumbent  candidates.  As  a party  moves  from  minority  to  majority  status,  the  number  of 
contributions  they  make  to  incumbent  candidates  may  increase  because  the  number  of 
incumbents  they  have  to  defend  increases.  In  order  to  assess  the  likelihood  of  members 
engaging  in  particular  contribution  strategies  because  of  their  party's  electoral  position, 
the  data  were  normed  then  reevaluated.  Candidates  were  separated  by  party  then  the 
percentage  of  contributions  incumbent  and  outside  challengers  received  was  divided  by 
the  number  of  candidates  running  in  each  category,  per  election  cycle.  Norming  the  data 
reveals  whether  members  favor  one  category  of  candidates  (incumbents  or  outside 
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challengers)  over  the  other  or  whether  the  proportion  of  contributions  members  give  is 
more  a reflection  of  the  number  of  candidates  running  in  each  category.  When  the 
number  of  candidates  running  in  each  category  was  taken  into  consideration,  the 
originally  observed  patterns  held,  though  the  proportional  differences  were  slightly  lower. 

Figure  5-2  depicts  all  contributions  made  to  incumbent  candidates  by  Democratic 
and  Republican  House  members  from  their  own  campaign  committee  accounts. 

Members  can  contribute  up  to  $1,000  per  candidate,  per  election  out  of  their  own 
campaign  accounts.  As  with  Figure  5-1,  the  incumbent  candidate  and  outside  challenger 
categories  sum  to  100-percent. 


Election  Cycle 


■ Democrats  □ Republicans 


Figure  5-2:  Proportion  of  House  Member  Campaign  Committee  Account  Contributions 
Given  to  Incumbent  Candidates,  by  Election  Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
Leadership  P AC  contributions  given  to  both  incumbents  and  outside  challengers,  which 
were  received  by  incumbents. 

**  91-92  cycle:  Democrats,  $490,285  to  incumbents,  $71,972  to  outside  challengers; 
Republicans,  $221,518  to  incumbents,  $89,100  to  outside  challengers.  93-94  cycle: 
Democrats,  $586,625  to  incumbents,  $101,350  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans, 
$383,608  to  incumbents,  $774,633  to  outside  challengers.  95-96  cycle:  Democrats, 
$719,959  to  incumbents,  $701,235  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $1,442, 992  to 
incumbents,  $387,640  to  outside  challengers.  97-98  cycle:  Democrats,  $1,306,162  to 
incumbents,  $481,851  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $1,163,158  to  incumbents, 
$607,464  to  outside  challengers. 
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With  the  exception  of  Republicans  during  the  1994  election  cycle,  House 
members  who  contributed  out  of  their  own  campaign  committee  accounts  favored 
incumbent  candidates,  regardless  of  their  own  party  status.  Democrats,  however, 
essentially  split  their  contributions  evenly  between  incumbent  candidates  and  outside 
challengers  during  the  1996  election  cycle.  As  described  in  Chapter  4,  Republican  leaders 
in  1993  urged  the  party’s  senior  members  to  contribute  campaign  money  to  other  party 
candidates  and  to  the  NRCC.  Party  leaders  convinced  members  that  the  collective  goal 
of  winning  majority  status  in  1994  was  more  important  than  building  up  personal 
campaign  war-chests.  During  the  1993-94  election  cycle,  Republican  members  gave  a 
record  $6.7  million  dollars  to  party  candidates  and  secured  majority  status  (Kolodny  and 
Dwyre  1998).  Republican  members  who  gave  out  of  their  own  campaign  accounts 
during  the  1994  election  cycle  appear  to  have  temporarily  switched  tactics  and  followed  a 
party-orchestrated  strategy.  While  these  findings  are  preliminary,  they  generally  suggest 
that  individual,  rather  than  party-related  goals  may  play  more  of  a determining  role  in  the 
contributions  members  make  out  of  their  personal  campaign  accounts.  Because  the 
amount  of  money  that  members  can  contribute  out  of  their  own  accounts  is  limited, 
perhaps  they  choose  to  support  incumbent  candidates  with  whom  they  have  established 
relationships.  Before  the  advent  of  leadership  PACs,  the  contributions  that  members 
made  out  of  their  own  campaign  committees  were  typically  viewed  as  friendly  gestures; 
further  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  this  is  still  generally  the  case  or  whether 
such  contributions  have  become  more  strategic  in  form. 

Alliance  Building  Strategy;  A Sub-Strategy  of  Maintenance  Strategy 
While  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  are  expected  to  focus  on 
maintaining  their  majority  party  status,  they  also  are  expected  to  focus  on  building 
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Figure  5-3 : Committee  and  Sub-Committee  Chairperson  Contributions  to  Fellow 
Committee  Members  as  a Percentage  of  Their  Contributions  to  Incumbent  Candidates  by 
Election  Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
contributions  given  to  incumbents  and  outside  challengers  by  Leadership  PACs  affiliated 
with  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons,  which  were  received  by  incumbents. 

The  line  that  runs  through  the  columns  represents  the  percentage  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  incumbents  who  also  serve  on  the  same  committee 
as  their  donors. 

**  91-92  cycle:  Democrats,  $1 17,573  to  incumbent  candidates  ($46,850  to  fellow 
committee  members),  $15,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $600  to  incumbents 
($0  to  fellow  committee  members),  $500  to  outside  challengers.  93-94  cycle: 

Democrats,  $24,000  to  incumbent  candidates  ($8000  to  fellow  committee  members), 
$10,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $10,000  to  incumbents  candidates  ($0  to 
fellow  committee  members),  $5,500  to  outside  challengers.  95-96  cycle: 

Democrats,  $16,000  to  incumbent  candidates  ($0  to  fellow  committee  members), 

$76,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $135,742  to  incumbent  candidates 
($49,224  to  fellow  committee  members),  $29,000  to  outside  challengers.  97-98  cycle: 
Democrats,  $177,000  to  incumbent  candidates  ($16,500  to  fellow  committee  members), 
$64,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $460,367  to  incumbent  candidates 
($99,847  to  fellow  committee  members),  $496,842  to  outside  challengers. 


alliances  with  their  fellow  committee  members.  Committee  chairpersons  need  to  maintain 
the  confidence  and  support  of  their  colleagues — particularly  their  committee 
colleagues  if  they  are  to  retain  their  leadership  posts.  And  because  chairing  a sub- 
committee can  eventually  lead  to  chairing  the  full  committee,  sub-committee 
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chairpersons  are  likely  to  adhere  to  contribution  strategies  similar  to  those  of  committee 
chairpersons.  Should  these  members  wish  to  move  from  a committee  or  sub-committee 
chairmanship  to  a higher  leadership  post,  the  majority  of  their  leadership  PAC 
contributions  should  still  go  to  incumbent  candidates. 

Figure  5-3  provides  additional  support  for  maintenance  strategy.  As  members  of 
the  majority  party,  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  are  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  incumbent  candidates.  Figure  5-3  also  reveals  that  committee  and  sub- 
committee chairpersons  gave  approximately  3 3 -percent  of  their  incumbent 
contributions  to  their  fellow  committee  members  per  election  cycle.  During  the  1998 
cycle,  Republican  chairpersons  broke  from  the  pattern  and  gave  just  under  50-percent  of 
their  contributions  to  their  incumbent  colleagues,  despite  their  majority  status.  Given  the 
Republican  leadership’s  strong  role  in  encouraging  member  fundraising  and  contributing, 
perhaps  they  encouraged  their  members  to  focus  their  contributions  on  outside  candidates 
in  tight  races.  Generally,  these  findings  suggest  that  committee  and  sub-committee 
chairpersons  do  engage  in  strategic  giving,  and  may  use  their  leadership  PACs  as  a means 
for  shoring  up  committee  colleague  support.  Incumbents — and  particularly  fellow 
committee  members — are  better  positioned  to  help  committee  and  sub-committee 
chairpersons  realize  their  leadership  goals  than  are  outside  candidates.  The  contribution 
strategies  of  committee  and  sub-committee  ranking  minority  members  are  not  graphically 
depicted  in  Figure  5-3,  but  the  contribution  data  for  these  members  is  included  in  the 
figure  s legend  (see  Republicans  in  the  1 992  and  1 994  election  cycles  and  Democrats  in 
the  1996  and  1998  election  cycles).  Committee  and  sub-committee  ranking  minority 
members  contributions  were  relatively  sparse  and  displayed  no  consistent  pattern. 
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Expansion  Strategy 

Figure  5-1  (see  above)  also  provides  general  support  for  expansion  strategy. 
During  the  1992  and  1994  election  cycles  when  Republicans  were  in  the  minority,  they 
gave  75  and  55-percent,  respectively,  of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  outside 
candidates.  Directly  following  the  1994  “Republican  Revolution,”  a conspicuous  shift  in 
party  driven  contribution  strategy  is  apparent.  During  the  1996  cycle,  when  Democrats 
were  in  the  minority,  they  favored  outside  candidates  with  66-percent  of  their  leadership 
PAC  contributions.  In  contrast,  outside  candidates  had  received  23 -percent  of  the 
Democrat’s  total  leadership  PAC  contributions  during  the  1992  cycle  and  just  12-percent 
during  the  1994  cycle.  With  the  exception  of  the  1998  cycle,  members  of  both  parties 
behave  as  expected.  As  previously  mentioned,  Democrats  in  1998  appeared  to  focus  on 
maintaining  the  seats  they  had  gained  in  the  1996  election — a task  they  managed  to 
accomplish.  Given  that  the  1998  elections  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Clinton-Lewinsky 
scandal,  House  Democrats  also  may  have  feared  being  punished  at  the  polls  for  the 
President’s  actions.  The  scandal,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  President’s  party  almost 
always  loses  seats  in  mid-term  elections,  may  have  prompted  Democrats  to  safeguard 
their  incumbents.  Majority  party  members  tend  to  contribute  in  a way  that  facilitates 
maintenance  while  minority  party  members  tend  to  contribute  in  a way  that  facilitates 
expansion. 

Open  seat  races  present  members  of  both  parties  with  party-building 
opportunities.  Minority  party  leaders  are  expected  to  contribute  to  open  seat  candidates 
at  a slightly  higher  rate  because  they  are  more  concerned  with  expanding  their  party  ranks 
than  are  their  majority  party  counterparts.  Figure  5-4  shows  the  percentage  of  total 
contributions  given  by  members  with  leadership  PACs  to  open  seat  candidates  per 
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Figure  5-4:  Leadership  PAC  Contributions  to  Open  Seat  Candidates,  by  Election  Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
Leadership  PAC  contributions  given  to  incumbents,  outside  challengers,  and  open  seat 
candidates  which  were  received  by  open  seat  candidates. 

**  91-92  cycle:  Democrats,  $154,833;  Republicans,  $91,185.  93-94  cycle:  Democrats, 
$260,671;  Republicans,  $50,400.  95-96  cycle:  Democrats,  $269,430;  Republicans, 
$545,929.  97-98  cycle:  Democrats,  $323,737;  Republicans,  $1,282,304. 


election  cycle.  Because  the  number  of  candidates  running  for  open  seats  each  election 
cycle  is  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  candidates  running  as  incumbents  or  as 
outside  challengers,  open  seat  candidates  tend  to  receive  a disproportionate  share  of 
member  contributions.  Generally,  for  every  one  open  seat  candidate,  there  are  three  to 
four  incumbent  candidates  and  three  to  four  outside  challengers.  Incumbent  candidates 
and  outside  challengers,  in  other  words,  outnumber  open  seat  candidates  at  an 
approximate  rate  of  seven-to-one. 

Figure  5-4  reveals  general  support  for  party  building  strategy.  Minority  party 
members  with  leadership  PACs  tend  to  give  a higher  percentage  of  their  overall 
contributions  to  open  seat  candidates  than  do  majority  party  members  with  leadership 
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PACs.  During  the  1992  and  1994  cycles,  when  Republicans  were  in  the  minority,  they 
contributed  over  one-third  of  all  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  open  seat 
candidates.  During  the  1996  cycle,  when  Democrats  were  in  the  minority,  they  gave  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  their  overall  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  open  seat 
candidates  than  did  Republicans.  Members  of  both  parties  gave  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  all  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  open  seat  candidates  during  the  1998 
cycle.  These  findings  provide  further  support  for  expansion  strategy’s  suggestion  that 
minority  party  members  tend  to  direct  a higher  proportion  of  their  contributions  to 
outside  candidates  than  to  incumbents. 

Republican  members  who  contributed  to  open  seat  candidates  out  of  their  own 
campaign  accounts  followed  the  same  general  pattern.  During  the  1992  and  1994  cycles, 
when  they  were  in  the  minority,  Republican  members  gave  31  and  34-percent  of  their 
campaign  committee  contributions,  respectively,  to  open  seat  candidates.  During  the 
1996  and  1998  cycles,  when  these  members  were  in  the  majority,  they  gave  17-percent  of 
their  contributions  each  cycle  to  open  seat  candidates.  Democratic  members  who 
contributed  to  open  seat  candidates  out  of  their  own  campaign  accounts,  however,  did  not 
adhere  to  this  pattern.  When  in  the  majority,  these  members  gave  a larger  proportion  of 
their  campaign  account  funds  to  open  seat  candidates  than  when  they  were  in  the 
minority.  During  the  1992  and  1994  cycles,  Democrats  gave  30  and  25-percent  of  their 
contributions,  respectively,  to  open  seat  candidates  and  during  the  1996  and  1998  cycles, 
they  gave  19  and  22-percent,  respectively.  The  fact  Democratic  and  Republican 
members  who  contributed  out  of  their  own  committee  accounts  gave  more  heavily  to 
open  seat  candidates  during  the  1 992  and  1 994  election  cycles  may  indicate  that  the  open 
seat  races  during  those  cycles  were  competitive  and  therefore  attracted  more  money. 
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Conversely,  the  fact  that  members  from  both  parties  gave  less  to  open  seat  candidates 
during  the  1996  and  1998  cycles  may  indicate  that  the  open  seat  races  during  those  cycles 
were  not  competitive. 

Maintenance  and  Expansion  Strategies  Along  a Leadership  Continuum 
Ambition  theory  suggests  that  member  behavior  is  likely  to  be  guided  by 
members’  personally  determined  goals,  their  current  office  positions,  and  the  structure  of 
political  opportunities  before  them.  Thus,  different  contribution  strategies  from  different 
levels  of  leaders  and  would-be  leaders,  depending  on  their  present  positions  and/or 
desired  positions,  are  expected.  Categorizing  members  with  leadership  PACs  as 
belonging  to  the  core  leadership  or  the  extended  leadership,  as  serving  as  a committee  or 
sub-committee  chairperson  or  ranking  minority  member,  or  as  having  leadership 
aspirations  allows  for  contribution  strategies  to  be  compared  along  a leadership 
continuum.  Table  5-1  (see  above)  lists  the  various  House  leadership  categories  and 
positions.  Because  the  contribution  strategies  of  committee  and  sub-committee 
chairpersons  have  already  been  considered,  the  possible  strategies  of  core  leaders, 
extended  leaders,  and  leadership  aspirants  are  next  discussed. 

As  described  above,  members  of  the  core  leadership  are  the  senior  party  leaders. 
They  work  together  to  ensure  party  maintenance  and  coalition  building  success  (Sinclair 
1983).  Because  these  members  have  already  reached  the  top  rungs  of  the  leadership 
ladder,  their  contribution  strategies  are  more  likely  to  be  driven  by  party  concerns  than  by 
individual  ambition.  They  are  responsible  for  formulating  party  strategy  and  maintaining 
party  unity  and  thus  should  demonstrate  a primary  commitment  to  the  party 

The  extended  leadership  includes  "secondary"  elected  leadership  posts.  Because 
members  of  the  extended  leadership  also  are  interested  in  maintaining  or  gaining  majority 
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party  status,  their  contribution  strategies  are  likely  to  resemble  those  of  core  leaders. 
However,  unlike  members  of  the  core  leadership,  members  of  the  extended  leadership 
have  not  yet  reached  the  upper  rungs  of  the  leadership  ladder.  If  members  of  the 
extended  leadership  act  in  terms  of  their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions,  they  may  give  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  incumbent  candidates  than 
would  members  of  the  core  leadership.  For  members  of  the  extended  leadership,  shoring 
up  support  within  the  chamber  for  their  own  leadership  goals  is  likely  to  be  just  as,  if  not 
more  important  than  expanding  the  party's  numbers — a task  the  core  leadership  is 
expected  to  emphasize.  Thus,  while  both  core  and  extended  leaders  are  expected  to 
adhere  to  party-driven  contribution  strategies,  extended  leaders  are  more  likely  to 
emphasize  their  own  individual  goals  over  party  goals. 

Because  the  way  in  which  party  status  affects  member  contribution  strategies  is 
still  relevant,  separately  examining  the  contribution  strategies  of  core  and  extended 
leaders  serves  as  an  extended  test  of  maintenance  and  expansion  strategies.  As  Figure  5-5 
illustrates,  members  of  the  core  and  extended  leadership  generally  behave  in  terms  of  the 
expected  patterns.  During  the  1992  and  1994  election  cycles,  when  Democrats  were  in 
the  majority,  core  and  extended  members  of  the  Democratic  leadership  gave  a higher 
proportion  of  their  contributions  to  incumbent  candidates  than  to  outside  challengers. 
Members  of  the  Democratic  extended  leadership  gave  a higher  proportion  of  their 
contributions  to  incumbent  candidates  than  did  members  of  the  core  leadership  in  each 
cycle  except  for  1998.  During  the  1998  cycle.  Democratic  core  leaders  favored 
incumbent  candidates  over  outside  challengers  while  Democratic  extended  leaders  split 
their  support  down  the  middle.  Core  and  extended  members  of  the  Republican  leadership 
also  generally  adhere  to  the  expected  pattern,  particularly  during  the  1996  and  1998 
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Figure  5-5:  Core  and  Extended  Leadership  Contributions  to  Incumbent  Candidates,  by 
Election  Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
contributions  from  Leadership  PACs  affiliated  with  core  and  extended  leaders  given  to 
both  incumbents  and  outside  challengers,  which  were  received  by  incumbents. 

**  Democratic  Core  Leaders:  91-92  cycle,  $213,086  to  incumbent  candidates,  $77,062 
to  outside  challengers;  93-94  cycle,  $506,682  to  incumbent  candidates,  $74,166  to 
outside  candidates;  95-96  cycle,  $134,715  to  incumbent  candidates,  $347,234  to  outside 
challengers;  97-98  cycle,  $244,540  to  incumbent  candidates,  $142,390  to  outside 
challengers.  Democratic  Extended  Leaders:  91-92  cycle,  $10,250  to  incumbent 
candidates,  $15,000  to  outside  challengers;  93-94  cycle,  $160,750  to  incumbent 
candidates,  $11,693  to  outside  candidates;  95-96  cycle,  $1 11,305  to  incumbent 
candidates,  $77,000  to  outside  challengers;  97-98  cycle,  $67,500  to  incumbent 
candidates,  $66,500  to  outside  challengers.  Republican  Core  Leaders:  91-92  cycle, 
$30,568  to  incumbent  candidates,  $85,952  to  outside  challengers;  93-94  cycle,  $7,559  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $36,500  to  outside  candidates;  95-96  cycle,  $1,061,103  to  ’ 
incumbent  candidates,  $431,158  to  outside  challengers;  97-98  cycle,  $1,013,792  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $862,707  to  outside  challengers.  Republican  Extended  Leaders: 
91-92  cycle,  $4,000  to  incumbent  candidates,  $19,554  to  outside  challengers;  93-94 
cycle,  $0  to  incumbent  candidates,  $0  to  outside  candidates;  95-96  cycle,  $252,500  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $38,059  to  outside  challengers;  97-98  cycle,  $207,742  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $89,491  to  outside  challengers. 


election  cycles,  when  data  are  more  plentiful.  During  the  1992  cycle,  Republican  core 
leaders  made  a total  of  13  contributions  to  incumbent  candidates  and  Republican 
extended  leaders  made  a total  of  five  contributions  to  incumbent  candidates.  During  the 
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1994  cycle,  Republican  core  leaders  made  a total  of  eight  contributions  to  incumbent 
candidates  and  Republican  extended  leaders  made  no  contributions  to  either  incumbents 
or  outside  challengers.  Generally,  these  findings  offer  modest  support  for  the  expectation 
that  different  categories  of  leaders  will  adhere  to  contribution  strategies  befitting  of  their 
own  ambitions.  While  majority  party  core  and  extended  leaders  favor  incumbent 
candidates  over  outside  challengers  in  each  of  the  four  election  cycles,  majority  party 
extended  leaders  give  a higher  proportion  of  their  leadership  PAC  contributions  to 
incumbent  candidates  than  do  majority  party  core  leaders.  This  suggests  that  members  of 
the  extended  leadership  may  be  primarily  concerned  with  shoring  up  chamber  support  for 
their  own  intrainstitutional  ambitions.  Members  of  the  core  leadership  are  more  likely  to 
focus  their  contributions  in  ways  that  benefit  the  party  as  a whole. 

Advancement  Strategy 

For  leadership  aspirants,  majority  or  minority  status  is  expected  to  play  less  of  a 
determining  role  in  contribution  strategies.  Assuming  that  these  members  will  be 
concerned  first  and  foremost  with  shoring  up  support  within  the  chamber  for  their  own 
progressive  ambitions,  they  are  expected  to  contribute  a greater  proportion  of  their 
leadership  PAC  funds  to  incumbent  candidates  than  to  outside  challengers,  regardless  of 
their  own  majority  or  minority  status. 

Figure  5-6  provides  general  support  for  advancement  strategy.  With  the  exception 
of  Democrats  in  the  1996  cycle,  leadership  aspirants  gave  a higher  proportion  of  their 
contributions  to  incumbent  candidates  than  to  outside  challengers,  regardless  of  their  own 
majority  or  minority  party  status.  Following  the  1994  shift  in  party  control,  Democratic 
leadership  aspirants  may  have  seen  it  in  their  short-term  interest  to  follow  the 
contribution  strategies  set  by  the  core  leadership  during  the  1996  cycle.  Acting  as  "good 
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Figure  5-6:  Leadership  Aspirant  Contributions  to  Incumbent  Candidates,  by  Election 
Cycle 

* Percent  of  Total  Contributions  refers  to  the  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
contributions  from  Leadership 

PACs  affiliated  with  leadership  aspirants  given  to  both  incumbents  and  outside 
challengers,  which  were  received  by  incumbents. 

**  91-92  cycle:  Democrats,  $5000  to  incumbent  candidates,  $2000  to  outside 
challengers;  Republicans,  $725  to  incumbent  candidates,  $0  to  outside  challengers.  93-94 
cycle:  Democrats,  $0  to  incumbent  candidates,  $0  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans, 
$25,054  to  incumbent  candidates,  $9,650  to  outside  challengers.  95-96  cycle:  Democrats, 
$17,000  to  incumbent  candidates,  $30,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $65,000  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $4,000  to  outside  challengers.  97-98  cycle:  Democrats,  $74,500  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $29,000  to  outside  challengers;  Republicans,  $184,990  to 
incumbent  candidates,  $90,500  to  outside  challengers. 


party  soldiers"  and  following  leadership  cues  is  one  way  for  leadership  aspirants  to 
capture  the  attention  of  the  party's  senior  decision  makers.  While  Democratic  leadership 
aspirants  followed  the  broad  cross-cycle  contribution  pattern  set  by  their  party's  core  and 
extended  leaders.  Republican  aspirants  gave  more  heavily  to  incumbents  even  when  they 
were  in  the  minority.  Overall,  these  patterns  provide  support  for  the  assumption  that 
members  with  intrainstitutional  ambitions  tend  to  act  in  terms  of  what  they  want  to  be 
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next.  The  data  here  suggest  that  leadership  aspirants  are  primarily  concerned  with 
advancing  up  the  leadership  ladder. 

Additional  Factors  Affecting  Member  Contribution  Strategies 

As  members  with  leadership  PACs  pursue  maintenance,  expansion,  or 
advancement  strategies,  they  are  expected  to  consider  factors  in  addition  to  those  already 
discussed.  Whether  members  contribute  across  their  party’s  ideological  spectrum,  for 
example,  may  depend  on  their  party’s  majority  or  minority  status.  At  issue  are  both 
control  of  the  chamber  and  ease  of  governing  when  in  control.  Because  minority  party 
leaders  are  concerned  not  so  much  with  internal  party  conflict  and  fragmentation  as  with 
simply  capturing  the  majority,  they  may  direct  their  contributions  towards  promising 
candidates,  regardless  of  those  candidates'  ideologies.  Majority  status  may,  by  contrast, 
afford  party  leaders  the  option  of  contributing  on  a more  ideologically-select  basis. 
Having  already  captured  the  majority,  these  leaders  are  primarily  concerned  with 
assisting  the  campaigns  of  those  candidates  who  will  support  party  governance, 
particularly  as  it  is  understood  by  the  leader.  Majority  party  leaders  may  contribute  not 
only  to  solidify  support  for  their  party,  but  for  their  own  ideological  positions  as  well. 
This  strategy  may  afford  leaders  the  ability  to  maintain  a secure  hold  on  their  leadership 
positions  while  building  an  ideological  support  base  for  future  leadership  bids. 

While  establishing  an  ideological  support  base  within  the  chamber  may  help  core 
leaders  better  achieve  their  policy  goals,  doing  so  may  also  generate  divisiveness  among 
the  party’s  rank-and-file.  By  some  accounts,  former  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich’s 
favoring  of  those  members  who  shared  his  ideological  perspective  led  to  the  “Republican 
revolt”  that  eventually  ended  his  House  career.  Extended  leaders — particularly  those  in 
the  majority  party — may  by  contrast  focus  more  on  building  like-minded  support  bases 
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for  future  leadership  bids.  While  core  leaders  are  expected  to  focus  more  on  party 
building  and  party  unifying  activities,  extended  leaders  may  focus  their  efforts  on 
building  more  personalized  “followerships.”  Extended  leaders  are  logically  positioned  to 
move  into  their  party’s  core  leadership  positions  and  in  order  to  do  so,  they  need  to 
convince  their  party  colleagues  that  their  political  ideologies  are  the  ideologies  that 
should  guide  the  party.  Like  extended  leaders,  leadership  aspirants  are  assumed  to  hold 
intrainstitutional  ambitions;  however,  these  members  are  principally  seeking  to  begin 
their  leadership  careers.  Although  the  support  of  like-minded  members  is  important  to 
aspirants,  they  are  expected  to  focus  primarily  on  gaining  general  party  support. 

Members  with  leadership  PACs,  regardless  of  party  status,  are  expected  to 
contribute  more  heavily  to  candidates  in  close  races.  Generally  speaking,  candidates  in 
highly  competitive  races  tend  to  attract  more  campaign  money  than  candidates  running  in 
“safe”  districts.  In  closely  contested  elections,  a candidate’s  victory  or  defeat  can  hinge 
on  the  amount  of  money  a candidate  has,  relative  to  his  competition. 

Majority  and  minority  party  members  with  leadership  PACs  also  may  contribute 
more  money  to  candidates  who  hail  from  the  same  state.  Contributing  to  same-party 
candidates  from  their  home  states  is  one  way  for  donors  to  build  both  solidarity  within 
the  state  delegation  and  “local”  support  bases.  For  those  members  contemplating  a future 
run  for  the  governorship  or  for  the  Senate,  building  a statewide  network  of  support  is 
particularly  important.  Wilcox  (1989)  found  that  during  the  1984  election  cycle, 
leadership  PACs  gave  an  average  of  33-percent  of  their  contributions  to  candidates  in 
close  elections  and  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  contributions  went  to  candidates 
from  the  contributor’s  home  state  (p.  405). 
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Finally,  members  of  both  parties  with  leadership  PACs  may  favor  those 
incumbents  who  are  “party  loyalists.”  Because  core  leaders  tend  to  emphasize  party- 
related  goals  more  so  than  other  member-contributor  types,  they  may  be  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  other  members  who  support  the  party’s  legislative  efforts  by  consistently 
voting  with  the  party. 

Regression  analysis  is  employed  to  gauge  the  relative  impact  of  these  factors  on 
the  amount  of  leadership  PAC  contributions  candidates  receive.  Additional  codes  were 
added  to  each  unique  leadership  PAC  transaction  to  account  for  the  percentage  of  vote 
the  recipient  received,  whether  the  recipient  was  from  the  same  state  as  the  donor,  and  the 
recipient’s  party  unity  score.  For  each  recipient,  a “percentage  of  vote  received”  score 
(on  a zero  to  100  scale)  was  recorded  using  data  provided  by  CQ  Weekly  Reports.  A 
scale  from  zero  to  fifty  was  then  created  by  subtracting  scores  greater  than  50-percent 
from  100.  The  closer  a recipient’s  score  is  to  zero,  the  less  close  (or  less  competitive)  his 
election  was;  the  closer  a recipient’s  score  is  to  50,  the  closer  (or  more  competitive)  his 
election  was.  In  cases  where  a donor  and  a recipient  are  from  the  same  state,  a value  of 
one  was  recorded  and  in  cases  where  a donor  and  recipient  are  from  different  states,  a 
value  of  zero  was  recorded.  Recipients’  party  unity  scores  were  taken  from  CQ  Weekly 
Reports  and  are  scaled  from  zero-to-one.  The  closer  a recipient’s  unity  score  is  to  one, 
the  more  often  he  votes  with  his  party. 

Ideological  closeness  scores  were  created  as  a way  to  measure  the  ideological 
closeness  between  donors  and  their  incumbent  recipient.  Using  Poole  and  Rosenthal’s 
NOMINATE  scores  (see  Poole  and  Rosenthal  1997  for  an  explanation  of  how  these 
scores  are  created),  donors  and  incumbent  recipients  were  first  assigned  ideology  scores. 
The  scores  are  scaled  -1  (most  liberal)  to  1 (most  conservative).  Recipients’  ideology 
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scores  were  then  subtracted  from  donors’  ideology  scores.  The  absolute  value  of  the 
difference  was  recorded  as  a separate  variable.  The  closer  this  variable  is  to  zero,  the 
closer  the  donor  and  incumbent  recipient  are,  ideologically. 

Because  there  are  no  standard  non-incumbent  ideology  scores  available, 
ideologically  driven  giving  can  be  examined  only  for  incumbents.  Comparing  the 
ideology  scores  of  donors  to  those  of  their  incumbent  recipients  should,  however,  provide 
preliminary  insight  into  whether  certain  types  of  leaders  are  more  ideologically  selective 
in  choosing  which  candidates  to  support. 

Table  5-4  reveals  that  incumbent  candidates  in  close  races  and/or  from  the  same 
state  as  their  donors  are  likely  to  attract  higher  amounts  of  leadership  PAC  contributions. 
The  mean  percentage  of  vote  received  score  for  incumbent  recipients  is  42.77;  members 
with  leadership  PACs,  by  contrast,  have  a mean  score  of  34.42.  Incumbent  candidates 
who  demonstrate  party  loyalty  by  routinely  voting  along  party  lines  also  tend  to  attract 


Table  5-4:  The  Impact  of  Ideological  Closeness,  Closeness  of  Election,  and  Same-State 
Status  on  the  Amount  of  Leadership  PAC  Contributions  Received  by  Incumbent 
Candidates  (1992-1998  Election  Cycles)  


Independent  Variable 

B* 

Standard  Error 

t-statistic 

Significance 

Donor’s  Party1 

596.029 

138.954 

4.289 

.000 

.723 

Donor’s  Party  Status2 

658.611 

164.359 

4.007 

.000 

.684 

Ideological  Closeness 

-687.752 

568.225 

-1.210 

.226 

.767 

Closeness  of  Election 

63.119 

7.091 

8.902 

.000 

.976 

Same  State 

671.639 

222.137 

3.024 

.003 

.989 

Party  Unity 

1745.989 

699.838 

2.495 

.013 

.786 

N equals  the  number  of  unique  donor-recipient  pairs  in  each  category 
* Unstandardized 

**  For  each  independent  variable,  the  tolerance  is  the  proportion  of  variability  of  that 
variable  that  is  not  explained  by  its  linear  relationships  with  the  other  independent 
variables.  Values  range  from  zero  to  one;  a value  close  to  one  indicates  that  an 
independent  variable  has  little  of  its  variability  explained  by  the  other  independent 
variables  in  the  model. 

1 Democrats  (n=907)  were  assigned  a value  of  “1”  and  Republicans  (n=l  107)  were 
assigned  a value  of  “0”. 

2 Majority  party  members  (n=1566)  were  assigned  a value  of  “1”  and  minority  party 
members  (n=5 11)  were  assigned  a value  of  “0”. 
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more  leadership  PAC  contributions.  In  the  aggregate,  ideological  closeness  between 
donors  and  incumbent  recipients  is  not  significant. 

Table  5-4  includes  variables  for  both  the  donor’s  party  and  the  donor’s  party 
status;  both  variables  were  included  to  ensure  that  behavior  attributed  to  a member’s 
minority  or  majority  party  status  is  not  instead  a function  of  the  member’s  political  party 
affiliation.  Both  party  affiliation  and  party  status  are  highly  significant  with  tolerance 
values  high  enough  to  reject  the  possibility  of  multicollinearity. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  some  leaders  tend  to  be  more  ideologically  selective  with 
their  contributions  than  others,  donors  were  next  separated  according  to  their  party  status 
and  leadership  type.  Table  5-5  reveals  that  majority  party  leaders  are  significantly  more 
selective  with  their  contributions  than  their  minority  party  counterparts.  Majority  party 
extended  leaders  demonstrated  the  most  ideological  selectivity  overall.  This  suggests  that 
extended  leaders  may  be  particularly  interested  in  building  support  bases  within  the 
chamber.  Contributing  to  those  incumbents  they  perceive  as  most  likely  to  help  them 


Table  5-5:  The  Impact  of  Ideological  Closeness,  by  Leadership  Type,  on  the  Amount  of 

Leadership  PAC  Contributions  Received  by  Incumbent  Candidates 

(1992  - 1998  Election  Cycles)  


Leadership  Type 

B* 

Standard  Error 

t-statistic 

Significance 

Core* 1  - Majority 

3262.869 

1369.715 

2.336 

.020 

Core  - Minority 

-1453.624 

1053.480 

-1.380 

.169 

Extended2  - Majority 

2216.744 

689.133 

3.217 

.001 

Extended  - Minority 

876.062 

1071.796 

.817 

.415 

Aspirants3  - Majority 

-792.685 

1843.048 

-.430 

.668 

Aspirants  - Minority 

696.399 

715.650 

.973 

.333 

N equals  the  number  of  unique  donor-recipient  pairs  in  each  category 
* Unstandardized 

1 Core  Majority  Leaders  (n=1459);  Core  Minority  Leaders  (n=783) 

2 Extended  Majority  Leaders  (n=820);  Extended  Minority  Leaders  (n=361) 

3 Majority  Leadership  Aspirants  (n=271);  Minority  Leadership  Aspirants  (n=222) 
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achieve  their  leadership  goals  is  certainly  one  way  to  begin  establishing  support 
networks.  As  expected,  incumbents’  ideologies  do  not  significantly  impact  the  amount  of 
money  these  candidates  receive  from  leadership  aspirants. 

Variables  for  donor’s  party,  closeness  of  race,  closeness  of  election,  same  state, 
and  party  unity  were  regressed  with  the  ideological  closeness  variable;  for  simplicity, 

Table  5-5  only  reports  the  impact  of  the  ideological  closeness  variable.  While  recipients’ 
party  unity  scores  were  significant  in  the  aggregate,  they  mattered  less  so  when  donors 
were  separated  by  their  party  status  and  leadership  type.  Core  and  extended  leaders  did 
not  appear  to  favor  those  incumbents  with  high  party  unity  scores  with  more  leadership 
PAC  money. 


Table  5-6:  The  Impact  of  Closeness  of  Election  and  Same-State  Status  on  the  Amount  of 
Leadership  PAC  Contributions  Received  by  Non-Incumbent  Candidates 
(1992  - 1998  Election  Cycles) 


Variable 

B* 

Standard 

Error 

t-statistic 

Significance 

Tolerance** 

Donor’s  Party1 

534.508 

111.052 

4.813 

.000 

.726 

Donor’s  Party  Status2 
Closeness  of 

880.456 

115.030 

7.654 

.000 

.699 

Election 

29.219 

8.616 

3.391 

.001 

.947 

Same  State 

310.075 

181.640 

1.707 

.088 

.988 

N equals  the  number  of  unique  donor-recipient  pairs  in  each  category. 

* Unstandardized 

**  For  each  independent  variable,  the  tolerance  is  the  proportion  of  variability  of  that 
variable  that  is  not  explained  by  its  linear  relationships  with  the  other  independent 
variables.  Values  range  from  zero  to  one;  a value  close  to  one  indicates  that  an 
independent  variable  has  little  of  its  variability  explained  by  the  other  independent 
variables  in  the  model. 

1 Democrats  (n=l  193)  were  assigned  a value  of  “1”  and  Republicans  (n=1582)  were 
assigned  a value  of  “2” 

2 Majority  party  members  (n=1694)  were  assigned  a value  of  “1”  and  minority  party 
members  (n=  1 08 1 ) were  assigned  a value  of  “0” 
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A final  regression  analysis  was  run  in  order  to  determine  whether  closeness  of 
race  and  same-state  status  significantly  impact  the  amount  of  money  non-incumbent 
candidates  receive  from  leadership  PACs,  compared  to  incumbent  candidates.  Table  5-6 
demonstrates  that  while  closeness  of  race  is  significant,  same-state  status  matters  less 
when  the  recipient  is  a non-incumbent  candidate.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
members  from  the  same  state  and  of  the  same  party  are  more  likely  to  form  a bond  once 
serving  together  in  the  House,  rather  than  before  one  or  the  other  has  been  elected. 

Discussion  and  Conclusion 

The  analysis  reveals  at  least  partial  support  for  maintenance,  expansion,  and 
advancement  strategies.  When  their  party  is  in  the  majority,  members  with  leadership 
PACs  tend  to  give  more  heavily  to  incumbent  candidates.  When  in  the  minority,  these 
same  members  tend  to  give  a larger  proportion  of  their  contributions  to  outside 
challengers.  This  supports  maintenance  strategy’s  prediction  that  majority  party  leaders 
focus  on  maintaining  their  majority  status  and  expansion  strategy’s  prediction  that 
minority  party  leaders  focus  on  expanding  their  ranks.  With  the  exception  of  the  1998 
cycle,  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  consistently  gave  a much  higher 
percentage  of  their  leadership  PAC  funds  to  incumbent  candidates  than  to  outside 
challengers.  Committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  also  consistently  engaged  in 
intra-committee  giving.  This  suggests  that  in  addition  to  following  party  driven 
maintenance  strategies,  committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  pursue  contribution 
strategies  designed  to  help  them  achieve  their  leadership  goals. 

The  data  also  generally  support  the  expectation  that  majority  and  minority  party 
members  with  leadership  PACs  engage  in  party  building  strategies  by  supporting  open 
seat  candidates.  While  members  of  both  parties  give  heavily  to  open  seat  candidates. 
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minority  party  leaders  tend  to  give  at  a higher  rate  than  their  majority  party  counterparts. 
Minority  party  members  are  primarily  concerned  with  expanding  the  party  ranks  and  by 
contributing  more  heavily  to  open  seat  candidates,  they  increase  their  chances  of  doing 
so.  If  a party  is  able  to  secure  an  open  seat,  it  not  only  has  expanded  its  member  base,  but 
it  has  won  the  chance  to  try  to  transform  the  district  into  one  that  is  politically  safe  for  the 
party.  These  dynamics  help  explain  why  leaders  of  both  parties  contribute  in  a somewhat 
consistent  manner  to  open  seat  candidates. 

When  members  with  leadership  PACs  are  separated  by  leadership  type,  the  data 
show  that  core  leaders  tend  to  adhere  to  party-driven  contribution  strategies  while 
extended  leaders  tend  to  emphasize  their  own  individual  goals  over  party  goals.  These 
patterns  are  consistent  with  ambition  theory's  premise  that  members  are  concerned  first 
and  foremost  with  what  they  want  to  be  next.  For  those  members  of  the  extended 
leadership  who  aspire  to  core  leadership  positions,  disproportionately  favoring  incumbent 
candidates  is  certainly  one  way  to  get  a foot  up  on  the  leadership  ladder. 

The  data  also  show  general  support  for  advancement  strategy.  Republican 
leadership  aspirants,  despite  their  majority  or  minority  party  status,  consistently 
contributed  more  to  incumbent  candidates  and  Democratic  leadership  aspirants  favored 
incumbent  candidates  in  two  out  of  the  three  election  cycles  in  which  they  made 
contributions.  These  findings  are  generally  consistent  with  the  assumption  that 
leadership  aspirants  are  driven  by  intrainstitutional  ambition  and  primarily  concerned 
with  gaining  the  colleague  support  they  need  to  get  an  initial  foot  up  on  the  leadership 
ladder. 

In  the  aggregate,  majority  and  minority  party  donors  do  not  appear  to  favor 
candidates  with  similar  ideologies.  However,  when  donors  are  separated  by  party  status 
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and  leadership  type,  a pattern  whereby  majority  party  core  and  extended  leaders 
contribute  on  a more  ideologically-select  basis  emerges.  This  suggests  that  in  addition  to 
wanting  to  maintain  their  majority  status,  majority  party  leaders  may  also  want  to  build 
support  bases  for  their  own  ideological  positions.  As  expected,  majority  party  extended 
leaders  are  more  ideologically  selective  than  both  core  leaders  and  leadership  aspirants. 
This  indicates  that  extended  leaders  may  act  in  terms  of  their  own  intrainstitutional 
ambitions  by  supporting  select  incumbents — namely  those  who  may  help  them  achieve 
their  own  leadership  goals.  By  contrast,  minority  party  members  with  leadership  PACs 
are  primarily  interested  in  getting  their  candidates  elected,  despite  those  candidates’ 
ideologies.  Minority  party  members  are  not  selective  in  their  expansion  strategies. 

Closeness  of  the  electoral  contest  significantly  impacts  how  much  money  both 
incumbent  and  non-incumbent  candidates  receive  from  leadership  PACs.  The  closer  an 
election  is,  the  more  leadership  PAC  money  a candidate  is  likely  to  attract.  Hailing  from 
the  same  state  as  a donor  also  significantly  influences  how  much  money  an  incumbent 
candidate  receives  from  that  donor;  however,  the  same-state  connection  holds  less  weight 
for  non-incumbent  candidates.  Donors  may  be  more  likely  to  support  same  state 
incumbents  than  non-incumbents  simply  because  they  have  existing  working 
relationships  with  these  candidates.  In  the  aggregate,  donors  also  tend  to  support  those 
incumbents  who  adhere  to  party-driven  voting  strategies.  The  higher  an  incumbent’s 
party  unity  score,  the  more  leadership  PAC  money  she  is  likely  to  receive.  Core  and 
extended  leaders,  however,  did  not  appear  to  favor  “party  loyalists”  with  bigger 
contributions. 

The  1998  election  cycle  proved  exceptional.  Democrats,  despite  their  minority 
status,  tended  to  contribute  more  heavily  to  incumbent  candidates  than  to  outside 
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challengers.  In  1996,  House  Democrats  managed  to  win  back  some  of  the  seats  they  had 
lost  in  1994  and  in  1998,  perhaps  they  wanted  to  make  certain  that  none  of  those  gains 
became  losses.  The  need  to  maintain  incumbent  seats  was  likely  underscored  by  the 
Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal,  which  became  public  in  the  fall  of  1998,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  President’s  party  typically  loses  seats  in  mid-term  elections.  President  Clinton’s  first 
midterm  election  (1994)  proved  devastating  for  the  Democrats  and  in  1998,  they  may 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  maintaining  seats,  rather  than  expanding  the  party. 

If  this  was  their  strategy,  it  was  successful  in  that  they  held  on  to  the  seats  they  gained  in 
1996  and  won  five  more. 

Prior  to  the  1994  shift  in  party  control,  it  was  not  possible  to  systematically 
determine  whether  House  members  with  leadership  PACs  actually  switch  contribution 
strategies  once  their  party  status  changes.  Leadership  PACs  were  in  existence  for 
approximately  fifteen  years  before  the  1994  “Republican  Revolution”  and  throughout  that 
period,  Democrats  were  the  majority  party.  The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  fills  a void 
in  the  existent  research  by  testing  whether  the  party  driven  contribution  strategies 
previously  suggested  by  other  scholars  (in  particular,  Wilcox  1989)  exist  outside  of  the 
theoretical  realm.  While  this  analysis  confirms  that  contributions  tend  to  be  made 
strategically,  based  on  the  affiliated  member’s  party  status,  it  goes  further  and  suggests 
that  contributions  may  also  reflect  member’s  own  personal  ambitions.  Party  status  affects 
which  leadership  positions  members  can  logically  pursue;  therefore  members’  personal 
contribution  strategies  also  tend  to  shift  when  their  party  status  changes.  When  members’ 
party  status  changes,  members  revise  their  political  ambitions,  and  thus  their  contribution 
strategies.  Member  contribution  strategies  may  be  acted  out  according  to  party  status 
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dictates,  but  they  are  inherently  tied  to  the  unique  structure  of  opportunities  before  each 
member  as  well  as  each  member’s  unique  ambitions. 

Chapter  6 continues  this  study’s  empirical  exploration  of  the  theoretical  ideas 
introduced  in  Chapters  3 and  4.  Data  is  presented  from  in-depth  interviews  with 
leadership  PAC  affiliates  and  the  role  of  contributions  in  two  leadership  races  is 
described. 
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Endnotes 


1 Wilcox  (1989)  refers  to  "incumbents  seeking  leadership  positions"  (p.399)  as  leader 
aspirants  and  contrasts  these  members  with  "current  party  leaders."  The  term  "leadership 
aspirants"  is  admittedly  problematic  because  current  party  leaders  may  also  aspire  to 
higher  leadership  posts,  creating  classification  difficulties.  Furthermore,  while  some 
members  will  signal  their  intent  to  seek  a leadership  position,  others  will  not.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  accurately  gauge  each  member's  long-term  strategy.  It  is, 
however,  logical  to  assume  that  a member  who  establishes  a leadership  PAC,  but  has  no 
official  leadership  position,  aspires  to  become  part  of  the  leadership.  Thus  the  term  is 
used  as  a means  for  distinguishing  those  in  official  leadership  positions  from  those  who 
are  not.  Committee  and  sub-committee  chairpersons  as  well  as  committee  and  sub- 
committee ranking  minority  members  with  leadership  PACs  are  not  treated  as  leadership 
aspirants  and  considered  separately. 

2 FEC  data  was  provided  by  the  Center  for  Responsive  Politics. 

3 The  analysis  only  considers  cases  where  the  leadership  PAC  recipient  is  a candidate  for 
a House  seat.  The  analysis  does  not  include  inactive  leadership  PACs  (those  that  made 
no  contributions  during  a given  election  cycle).  Given  the  House’s  two-year  election 
cycle,  possible  shifts  in  contribution  patterns  should  be  more  detectable  across  the  span  of 
a few  cycles  than  would  shifts  in  Senate  and  Presidential  leadership  PAC  contribution 
patterns.  Four  election  cycles  should  provide  ample  time  for  a “learning  curve”  effect, 
where  members  will  adjust  (or  not  adjust)  their  contribution  strategies. 

4 The  number  of  unique  transactions  between  each  donor  and  recipient  were  recorded  as  a 
separate  variable. 

5 While  Sinclair  (1983)  does  not  include  House  campaign  committee  chairpersons  as  part 
of  the  extended  leadership,  this  study  does.  See  Kolodny  (1998)  for  a comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  important  role  congressional  campaign  committees  play  in  electoral 
strategizing. 

6 At  this  level  of  analysis,  the  categories  of  “incumbent  candidates”  and  “outside 
challengers”  sum  to  100-percent.  Open  seat  candidates  are  considered  separately. 


CHAPTER  6 

LEADERSHIP  PACS  UP  CLOSE:  INTERVIEWS  AND  CASE  STUDIES 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  move  beyond  examining  leadership  PAC 
contribution  strategies  from  a quantitative  perspective  and  explore  how  members 
themselves  understand  and  use  their  leadership  PACs.  In  Chapters  3 and  4, 1 argued  that 
members  decide  which  ambitions  to  pursue,  and  when  to  pursue  them,  based  on  the 
unique  personal,  professional,  and  institutional  circumstances  they  encounter.  While 
ambitious  members  recognize  that  their  potential  for  advancement  depends  in  part  on 
their  ability  to  raise  money,  they  also  recognize  that  intrainstitutional  advancement 
requires  that  they  act  within  a party  framework.  By  contributing  money,  members  satisfy 
the  party  by  supporting  its  candidates  and  win  favor  with  their  colleagues  by  providing  a 
much  needed  commodity.  The  empirical  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  5 indicates  that 
ambitious  members  do  structure  their  intrainstitutional  pursuits  within  a party  framework. 
Depending  on  their  own  unique  ambitions  and  circumstances,  members  make  strategic 
decisions  about  which  candidates  to  support  with  their  campaign  dollars.  Ambitious 
members  also  recognize  that  they  cannot  be  successful  in  their  pursuits  without 
maintaining  or  gaining  majority  party  status  and  without  impressing  the  party 
organization.  Their  individual  contribution  decisions  are  thus  made  within  party- 
determined  parameters. 

While  the  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  5 is  consistent  with  this  study’s 
theoretical  arguments,  it  only  establishes  correlation.  In  other  words,  the  data  reveal  a 
clear  relationship  between  member  ambitions,  party-driven  strategy,  and  member 
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contribution  patterns  but  whether  this  relationship  exists  outside  of  the  theoretical  realm 
remains  in  question.  This  chapter  explores  whether  members  think  about  and  use  their 
leadership  PACs  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  theoretical  arguments  described  in 
previous  chapters.  The  intent  is  to  determine  whether  the  statistical  patterns  revealed  in 
Chapter  5 depict  the  real  motivations  and  strategic  behavior  of  members. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  theoretical  arguments  and  empirical  analysis 
presented  thus  far  actually  reflect  the  conceptual  mindset  and  strategic  behaviors  of 
members,  I interviewed  House  members  with  leadership  PACs  and  their  staffs  about  why 
they  established  PACs,  how  they  perceive  them,  and  how  they  use  them.  The  interviews 
were  designed  to  gauge  how  members  understand  the  perceived  “value”  of  leadership 
PACs  and  whether  their  self-professed  motives,  strategies,  and  behaviors  substantiate  the 
logic  behind  ambition  theory,  as  applied  in  this  study. 

The  interview  data  and  discussion  are  followed  by  two  case  studies  that  explore 
how  members  use  their  leadership  PACs  as  they  pursue  their  intrainstitutional  ambitions. 
The  case  studies  should  reveal  whether  members’  party  status  affects  the  manner  in 
which  they  pursue  leadership  posts.  I examine  the  race  between  Democratic 
Representatives  Nancy  Pelosi  (California)  and  Steny  Hoyer  (Maryland)  for  the 
Democratic  Whip  position  and  the  race  between  Republican  Representatives  Phil  Crane 
(Illinois)  and  Bill  Thomas  (California)  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Because  Democrats  are  the  minority  party,  Democratic  members  should 
behave  in  a unified,  cohesive  fashion  if  they  are  to  successfully  challenge  the 
Republicans  for  majority  status.  Minority  party  members  are  expected  to  place  their 
individual  pursuits  on  the  back  burner  and  focus  on  party-centered  activities.  How,  then, 
do  minority  party  members  in  leadership  races  structure  their  ambitious  pursuits? 
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Understanding  their  party’s  need  to  appear  unified,  do  they  refrain  from  overtly 
ambitious  behavior?  Do  they  avoid  competitive  tactics  like  releasing  early  vote  counts  to 
the  press,  claiming  early  victory,  and  publicizing  their  leadership  qualifications?  Or  does 
the  pursuit  of  intrainstitutional  ambition  take  temporary  precedence  over  party-centered 
goals?  Because  Republicans  are  the  majority  party,  Republican  members  should  be  less 
focused  on  maintaining  the  party’s  unified  image  and  more  concerned  with  pursuing  their 
own  ambitions.  Does  the  majority  member  mindset  create  a more  competitive 
environment  for  leadership  races?  How  does  the  House  Republican  Conference  rule  that 
limits  committee  chairs  to  six-year  terms  affect  chairmanship  races?  Does  the  rule  give 
senior  members  an  advantage  because  members  recognize  that  whoever  wins  serves  a 
limited  term,  or  do  guaranteed  leadership  openings  every  six  years  inspire  more  junior 
members  to  compete? 

By  providing  an  in-depth  look  at  how  Democratic  and  Republican  House 
members  pursue  leadership  posts,  the  case  studies  should  further  refine  the  theoretical 
and  empirical  analysis  presented  thus  far.  The  interview  results  and  case  studies  follow  a 
brief  description  of  how  the  data  for  this  chapter  were  collected. 

Qualitative  Methods  and  Data 

In  January  2001,  letters  requesting  brief  interviews  were  mailed  to  every  (current) 
House  member  with  an  active  leadership  PAC,  and  to  the  treasurers  for  every  active 
leadership  PAC  affiliated  with  a House  member.  The  names  and  mailing  addresses  for 
each  treasurer  were  taken  from  FEC  campaign  finance  reports.  Two-weeks  after  the 
letters  were  mailed,  follow-up  phone  calls  were  made  to  every  office  and  treasurer  who 
had  not  yet  responded  to  the  letters  of  request. 
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Approximately  six  weeks  later,  a second  letter  of  request  was  mailed  to  those 
House  members  who  did  not  respond  to  the  first  letter.  Because  attempts  to  contact  and 
interview  the  treasurers  for  each  leadership  PAC  were  largely  unsuccessful,  they  were 
omitted  from  further  mailings.  All  but  one  treasurer  who  was  contacted  by  phone 
declined  to  be  interviewed  and  most  referred  the  interview  request  back  to  members’ 
offices.  Two  weeks  after  the  second  letters  of  request  were  mailed,  follow-up  phone  calls 
were  made  to  each  of  the  offices  that  did  not  respond  to  the  letter. 

A third  letter  of  request  was  then  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  for  those  House 
members  with  leadership  PACs  who  had  not  yet  responded  to  the  second  request  for  an 
interview.  In  many  cases,  the  chiefs  of  staff  for  members  with  PACs  were  the  staff 
persons  who  responded  to  the  first  two  letters  of  request.  Letters  mailed  to  the  members 
were,  in  other  words,  typically  re-routed  to  their  chiefs  of  staff.  The  chiefs  of  staff  thus 
were  determined  to  be  the  staff  persons  most  knowledgeable  about  and  most  involved  in 
members’  leadership  PAC  activities.  Approximately  two- weeks  after  the  third  set  of 
request  letters  was  mailed,  follow-up  phone  calls  were  made  to  each  of  the  chiefs  of  staff 
who  had  not  yet  responded  (See  Appendix  A for  sample  letter  number  two). 

Before  discussing  the  interviews,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  a rule,  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  members  of  Congress  to  talk  about  their  fundraising  activities.  Because 
requests  to  talk  to  members  about  their  campaign  finance  activities  are  typically  rejected, 
scholars  who  study  money  and  politics  tend  to  either  avoid  member  interviews  altogether, 
interview  a relatively  small  sample  of  members,  or  rely  on  secondary  interview  data.  For 
example,  Clyde  Wilcox  (1989)  supplemented  his  empirical  findings  on  member-to- 
member  giving  with  secondary  interview  data  provided  by  Common  Cause , a public 
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interest  advocacy  organization.  The  interview  findings  presented  in  this  chapter  are 
original  and  all  interviews  were  conducted  by  the  author. 

While  some  members  and  chiefs  of  staff  contacted  by  the  author  were  eager  to 
participate,1  many  declined  to  be  interviewed.  Some  member  offices  expressed  that  they 
do  not  grant  interviews  relative  to  campaign  fundraising  because  such  activities  are  kept 
separate  from  the  constituent  and  policy  oriented  activities  conducted  out  of  members’ 
congressional  offices.  Other  office  spokespersons  expressed  that  because  of  the  public’s 
generally  negative  view  of  campaign  fundraising  activities,  members  feel  like  they  have 
to  somehow  “defend”  their  fundraising  activities — something  they  would  rather  not  do. 
Some  office  spokespersons  pointed  to  the  heightened  media  focus  on  record-breaking 
campaign  spending,  soft  money,  and  the  ongoing  debate  over  campaign  finance  reform  as 
reasons  not  to  participate  in  an  interview  relative  to  campaign  fundraising.  At  least  one 
member  declined  to  participate  because  of  an  ongoing  FEC  investigation  into  his 
leadership  PAC  spending  activities. 

With  the  exception  of  one  House  member  who  was  interviewed  in-person,  all 
participants  were  interviewed  by  telephone.  All  participants  were  guaranteed  anonymity 
and  assured  that  their  responses  would  be  kept  confidential.  Interviews  were  semi- 
structured  and  began  with  one  closed  question  (When  was  your  leadership  PAC 
established?),  followed  by  nine  open-ended  questions.  A semi-structured  format  grants 
interviewers  more  flexibility  in  questioning  and  if  properly  employed,  elicits  more 
personal  responses.  The  main  advantage  of  asking  open-ended  questions  is  that  subjects 
are  allowed  to  form  and  express  their  own  responses;  interviewers  can  then  better 
understand  the  various  contexts  within  which  subjects  develop  their  attitudes  and 
opinions.  Such  an  approach  is  particularly  useful  when — as  in  the  present  case — the 
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interviewer  is  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  respondents’  perceptions,  attitudes, 
and  motivations  as  they  relate  to  the  topic  or  issue  under  consideration  (Selltiz  et  al. 

1961,  255-268).  Because  the  interviews  discussed  herein  were  conducted  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  how  members  think  about  leadership  PACs,  the  personal  frame  of 
reference  from  which  members  perceive  the  issue,  members’  personal  opinions,  and 
members’  personal  motivations,  semi-structured  interviews  with  open-ended  questions 
were  deemed  most  appropriate.  The  disadvantages  of  using  a semi-structured  interview 
format  are  that  comparing  interview  responses  can  be  difficult,  responses  are  not  easily 
coded,  and  analysis  of  interview  data  can  be  fairly  complex.  Because  the  number  of 
subjects  interviewed  for  this  study  is  relatively  small2  and  because  the  major  intent  of  the 
interviews  is  to  further  probe  the  theoretical  and  empirical  arguments  presented  in 
Chapters  3,  4,  and  5,  the  advantages  of  using  a semi-structured  format  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  (See  Appendix  B for  starter  questionnaire). 

The  first  three  interview  questions  were  asked  in  order  to  gather  basic  background 
information  on  members’  PACs  and  on  their  current  (and/or  desired)  leadership  positions. 
Specifically,  interviewees  were  asked: 

• When  was  your  leadership  PAC  established? 

• Do  you  currently  hold  any  leadership  positions  in  the  House?  If  so,  what 
position(s)? 

• Do  you  have  future  leadership  aspirations?  If  so,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  are? 

With  the  exception  of  three  members  who  set  up  their  PACs  in  1992  and  one  who 
established  his  PAC  in  the  late  1970s,  all  members  (or  members  represented  by  their 
chiefs  of  staff)  interviewed  established  their  PACs  within  (approximately)  the  past  four 
years.  All  but  five  of  the  members  interviewed  hold  either  formal  or  informal  leadership 
posts  in  the  chamber.  Most  members  claimed  to  currently  have  no  leadership  aspirations 
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or  said  they  had  none  they  wanted  to  mention.  A few  of  the  members  interviewed 
currently  were,  or  previously  had  been  engaged  in  public  battles  for  leadership  posts  and 
described  those  positions  as  their  most  recent  aspirations. 

Member  Motives  and  Contribution  Strategies 
Members  or  their  chiefs  of  staff  were  next  asked  a series  of  questions  designed  to 
determine  whether  their  personal  understanding  of  leadership  PACs  and  leadership  PAC 
activity  reflect  the  theoretical  arguments  and  empirical  analysis  presented  in  previous 
chapters.  The  interviews  began  by  exploring  members’  motivations  for  establishing 
leadership  PACs  and  ended  by  probing  whether  members  use  their  leadership  PACs 
strategically.  Specifically,  members  were  asked: 

• Why  they  established  their  leadership  PACs. 

• Whether  leaders  and  leader  aspirants  have  to  be  good  fundraisers. 

• What  purposes  their  leadership  PACs  serve. 

• How  they  make  contributions  decisions. 

• Who  contributes  to  their  leadership  PAC  and  why. 

Why  Do  Members  Establish  Leadership  PACs? 

When  asked  whether  there  was  any  particular  reason  or  reasons  why  they  decided 
to  establish  a leadership  PAC,  only  two  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  primarily 
interested  in  either  maintaining  or  gaining  majority  status  in  the  chamber.  Many 
respondents  did  however  mention  majority  status  as  a secondary  goal.  According  to  one 
of  the  Democratic  party’s  top  leaders, 

there  are  two  reasons — to  help  Democrats  get  elected  and  so  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  stay  in  the  majority.  I established  my  PAC  when  we  were  still  in  the 
majority  and  now  it’s  to  help  us  get  back  in  the  majority.  And,  obviously,  a lot  of 
us  have  interest  in  running  for  things  in  Congress.  I was  elected  [to  a leadership 
position]  after  the  1998  elections  and  I may  be  a candidate  for  something  else  in 
the  future.  So,  contributions  to  my  colleagues  are  helpful  both  in  the  sense  of 
helping  us  maximize  the  number  of  Democrats  here  and  then  also  should  I decide 
to  make  another  leadership  race,  then  obviously  the  contributions  are  helpful. 
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A spokesperson  for  another  Democratic  leader  said  that  her  boss  established  a PAC 

in  order  to  raise  money  in  hopes  of  taking  back  the  majority.  Also,  establishing 
one  gives  members  back  a sense  of  control.  There  is  a real  sense  that  members 
have  lost  much  control  to  the  party  organizations,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
raising  soft  money.  Members  want  to  play  more  of  a role. 

Other  members  tied  the  decision  to  establish  a leadership  PAC  to  either  winning  a 

leadership  post  or  deciding  to  launch  a bid  for  a leadership  post.  When  asked  why  his 

boss  decided  to  establish  a leadership  PAC,  one  chief  of  staff  simply  replied,  “Because  he 

was  preparing  to  run  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.”  The  chief  of 

staff  for  one  Democratic  member  described  how  his  boss  established  a leadership  PAC  in 

1992,  right  after  he  lost  a race  for  one  of  the  chamber’s  top  leadership  posts.  “He  wanted 

to  be  prepared  for  the  next  one  and  be  able  to  play  on  a pretty  level  playing  field,  maybe 

not  with  Rep. , but  with  other  senior  level  Democrats,  financially.”  Another 

chief  of  staff  said  that  his  boss  established  a leadership  PAC  after  he  became  chairman  of 

the committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  105th  Congress. 

One  of  the  things  the  House  leadership  asked  him  to  do  was  to  establish  a 
leadership  PAC  to  help  support  other  Republican  candidates.  The  leadership 
suggested  to  a variety  of  members,  many  members,  that  they  establish  a 
leadership  PAC  as  a way  of  raising  additional  funds  to  help  Republicans.  The 
Democrats  have  done  the  exact  same  thing. 

Echoing  this  theme,  the  director  of  another  Republican  member’s  PAC  spoke  of 

“pressure  from  the  leadership”  on  all  members  to  make  contributions,  especially  to 

endangered  incumbents.  More  recently,  according  to  the  PAC  director,  “there  has  been  a 

marked  change  in  the  amount  of  pressure  applied  by  the  Republican  leadership  on  its 

members  to  raise  money.”  The  director  attributed  this  change  to  the  increasing  expense 

associated  with  running  campaigns  but  also  to  the  fact  that  Republicans  are  now  much 

more  organized  than  ever  before.  The  chief  of  staff  for  a newly  elected,  “up  and  coming” 

Republican  member  said  that  his  boss  was  not  pressured  by  the  leadership  to  set  up  a 
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PAC;  instead,  he  went  to  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  and  asked  if  he  should  establish  one. 

“The  speaker  said  ‘yes,  you  really  should,’  and  so  he  did.  But  he  was  never  pushed  to  do 

it  . . . but  members  are  absolutely  asked  to  give  money  to  other  members  and  that  was 

another  reason  he  decided  to  set  up  a PAC.  It  was  really  taking  a toll  on  his  personal 

campaign  account  to  keep  giving  out  of  that.”  Several  members  linked  their  decision  to 

establish  a PAC  with  their  the  desire  to  help  colleagues  in  need. 

By  having  a leadership  PAC,  I could  help  members  who  needed  help  in  a way  that 
I was  not  able  to  help  them  through  just  my  own  campaign  committee.  With  a 
leadership  PAC  and  my  ability  to  raise  money,  I could  not  only  help  them  with 
my  personal  campaign  money  but  I could  also  help  them  with  the  leadership  PAC. 

I established  one  when  I realized  I was  not  going  to  have  a tough  race  for 
reelection  and  I wanted  to  be  able  to  help  my  colleagues  across  the  country.  Since 
I wasn’t  having  to  concentrate  on  a difficult  reelection,  I could  concentrate  on 
broader  help  for  the  entire  Congress. 

You  can  receive  $5,000  and  you  can  give  $5,000 — from  a candidate’s  coffer,  you 
can  only  give  $1,000.  When  the  congressman  was  just  giving  out  of  his  own 
campaign  account,  he  was  winding  up  with  extra  money  and  had  nowhere  to  give 
it.  So  we  started  this  leadership  PAC  to  primarily  help  out  other  incumbents. 

He  wanted  to  be  able  to  help  other  candidates.  There  was  no  other  motive,  he 
wasn’t  running  for  leadership  or  anything  like  that. 

Two  chiefs  of  staff  described  fundraising  as  something  leaders  are  obligated  to  do. 

Because  leaders  are  able  to  attract  more  money  than  rank-and-file  members,  they  are 

expected  to  help  other  members.  “It’s  an  obligation,  but  it’s  a self-serving  one  because  it 

makes  them  look  good  to  their  colleagues.”  One  chief  of  staff  suggested  that  leaders  who 

contribute  to  their  colleagues  are  not  necessarily  looking  for  ways  to  boost  their  own 

images. 


There  are  members  who  won’t  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  money  that  you  can  get 
in  a leadership  position.  And  you  can  use  that  money  to  help  others  who  can’t  do 
it  on  their  own,  whether  they’re  junior  incumbents  or  challengers,  which  is 
completely  different  from  politicking. 
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A few  members  also  said  that  leadership  PACs  provide  them  with  a more 

“upfront”  way  to  make  contributions  to  other  members.  One  Democratic  member  said 

it’s  better,  quite  frankly,  when  you  are  soliciting  funds  to  let  people  know  that  you 
are  going  to  be  giving  to  other  candidates.  Some  people  may  be  perfectly  willing 
to  contribute  to  you  but  they  don’t  want  to  see  their  money  going  to  some  other 
candidate  who  they  might  not  agree  with.  So  it’s  a cleaner  situation  to  have  a 
leadership  PAC  so  you  can  tell  people  I’m  going  to  be  using  this  money  to  help 
other  Democrats  rather  than  giving  to  other  Democrats  out  of  your  own  campaign 
committee. 

The  PAC  director  for  one  Republican  member  said 

if  people  are  giving  to  his  campaign  committee,  it’s  because  they  want  to  support 
him.  So  in  some  ways  it  does  not  seem  upfront  to  turn  around  and  give  that 
money  to  other  candidates.  By  establishing  a PAC,  people  know  that  the  purpose 
of  it  is  to  give  to  other  candidates  so  there  is  no  confusion  over  what  you  are 
doing  with  their  contributions. 

Two  members  spoke  of  regional  considerations.  One  Republican  member  chairs 
a regional  caucus  and  felt  that  the  caucus  “would  get  more  profile  if  he  was  able  to 
participate  politically”  through  his  leadership  PAC.  By  building  up  his  PAC,  this 
member  hoped  to  demonstrate  to  the  leadership  that  the  regional  caucus  attracts  a certain 
amount  of  financial  support  for  regional  issues.  The  chief  of  staff  for  another  Republican 
member  said  that  his  boss  had  some  state  issues  that  he  was  interested  in  like  get  out  the 
vote  efforts  and  basic  support  for  state  candidates  and  the  state  party.  “The  limits  on 
what  members  can  do  with  federal  funds  prevented  him  from  doing  some  of  the  things  he 
was  interested  in  doing,  like  helping  the  state  party.”  It  should  be  noted  that  members 
who  use  their  leadership  PACs  to  fund  state-based  get  out  the  vote  efforts  and  state  party 
activities  must  by  law  draw  on  separately  established  soft  money  accounts  in  their 
leadership  PACs. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  members  who  said  they  use  their 
leadership  PACs  primarily  to  fund  nationwide  travel  to  various  speaking  engagements  are 
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both  considered  to  have  political  aspirations  beyond  the  House.  One  was  recently  named 
in  press  accounts  as  one  of  President  George  W.  Bush’s  top  choices  to  head  a federal 
agency.  According  to  this  member 

they  call  them  leadership  PACs  because  people  in  leadership  end  up  setting  them 
up  but  I think  they  have  a broader  application.  It’s  a helpful  tool  for  me  because  I 
do  have  a national  identity,  I have  requests  to  speak  across  the  country  and  this 
allows  me  to  do  that.  So,  for  example,  I’m  going  to  Lexington  next  week  to  speak 
at  a Lincoln  Day  dinner  there  and  I’m  going  to  Chicago  to  speak  at  another 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  there.  I’ll  also  go  speak  at  the  University  of  Chicago  while 
I’m  there.  The  leadership  PAC  funds  that  travel  and  allows  me  to  get  the  message 
about  the  importance  of  rule  of  law  out  there. 

The  chief  of  staff  for  the  other  member,  a Republican,  says 

is  one  of  the  most  requested  speakers  for  other  members  and 

a lot  of  times  they  just  don’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for  his  travel.  Rather  than  use 
the  hard  dollars  that  would  come  out  of  his  campaign  fund,  we  raised  the  PAC 
dollars  that  had  different  limits  so  that  he  could  use  those  for  travel,  as  well  as 
contribute  some.  But  truly  our  PAC  really  goes  more  into  a member  services  role 
than  a direct  giving  role.  We  use  it  a lot  for  travel,  party  building,  but  mostly  for 
travel.  Tonight  he’s  going  to  Connecticut  for  a state  party  event  and  we’re  going 
to  do  a private  plane  and  FEC  rules  on  that  are  that  you  pay  the  prevailing  wage 
for  first  class  both  ways — that  would  be  about  $200  each  way  so  that’s  what  the 
leadership  PAC  pays. 

This  chief  of  staff  went  on  to  say  that  the  major  benefit  of  having  a leadership  PAC  is  the 
flexibility  it  offers  members. 

The  campaign  finance  reform  discussion  is  so  hot  right  now  and  hard  dollars  are 

so  much  harder  to  get.  But  if  you  travel  as  much  as does  or  if 

you  want  to  do  something  like  throw  a party  for  all  of  the  Republican  chiefs  of 
staff,  you’ve  got  that  pot  of  money. 

Another  member  who  has  been  touted  in  the  press  as  a potential  candidate  for  the  Senate 
said  that  he  primarily  uses  his  leadership  PAC  to  help  other  Democratic  candidates  and  to 
help  his  party  take  back  the  majority.  Interestingly,  a few  interviewees  independently 
described  this  member  as  someone  who  came  into  office  with  “strong  national 
credentials”  and  “an  established  reputation  and  broad  support  base,”  their  point  being  that 
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he  is  someone  who  does  not  have  to  invest  a considerable  amount  of  time  in  establishing 
a national  reputation  for  himself. 

Fundraising  Prowess:  The  Key  to  Leadership? 

Responses  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  important  for  members  with  leadership 
aspirations  to  establish  leadership  PACs  were  less  varied.  Most  interviewees  responded 
with  an  unequivocal  “yes.”  While  some  respondents  expressed  that  it  is  important  to 
establish  a PAC,  but  not  “mandatory,”  others  said  it  is  essential  for  leaders  and  aspiring 
leaders  to  set  up  leadership  PACs. 

I think  it’s  pretty  important.  Our  neighbor,  office- wise,  was  Bob  Livingston 
before  he  resigned.  He  was  chair  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  had 
aspirations  to  become  House  Speaker,  so  he  established  a leadership  PAC  and 
raised  over  $800,000  in  a six  month  period.  Before  he  resigned,  he  pretty  much 
had  the  speakership  locked-up.  All  the  leadership  has  them.  It  gives  them  the 
ability  to  reach  out  and  help  other  members  and  that’s  pretty  important,  especially 
when  it  comes  time  to  elect  a speaker. 

It  is  very  important.  It’s  like  peer  pressure  to  set  one  up.  Most  of  them  have 
leadership  aspirations  or  they  want  to  get  on  a committee.  They  know  these 
members  are  going  to  help  them  with  something  whether  it’s  their  key  issue,  or  if 
they  want  to  try  to  get  on  a committee.  They  can  give  out  money  to  people  on  the 
Steering  Committee  and  say,  ‘Look,  I’m  a team  player,  put  me  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  whatever.’  You  can  give  candidates  a total  of 

$10,000.  When  my  boss  was  running  for  the position,  what  we 

were  doing  in  some  cases  was  giving  in  $1,000  chunks  so  every  time 

Congressman , for  example,  sees  my  boss,  he’ll  think  to  himself, 

‘Gee has  more  money  he  can  give  me.’  Obviously,  that’s  a 

benefit. 

I think  it’s  a necessity.  It’s  a common  denominator  because  if  you  want  to  be  in 
the  leadership,  you  have  to  be  in  the  majority  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  be 
able  to  give  $5,000  to  other  candidates,  to  be  able  to  offset  travel,  and  other  stuff. 
And  obviously,  the  more  involved  you  get  financially,  the  more  clout  you  have. 

It  is  important — it  is  very  important  to  be  seen  as  a team  player.  Democrats  have 
one  goal  and  that  is  to  become  the  majority  party  and  whatever  you  can  do  to 
demonstrate  your  commitment  in  that  effort  is  going  to  be  viewed  favorably  by 
the  overall  caucus.  A lot  of  it  is  going  to  depend  on  whether  you  are  seeking  a 
position  and  whether  there  is  competition.  For  example,  in  the  Majority  Whip 
race,  Steny  Hoyer  and  Nancy  Pelosi  were  up  against  each  other  and  in  that  race  it 
is  very  important  to  have  a leadership  PAC  and  to  contribute  to  your  colleagues’ 
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campaigns.  It’s  very  important,  particularly  if  your  opponent  is  involved  in  that 
kind  of  activity. 

I think  it’s  difficult  to  get  further  in  the  leadership  without  having  one.  It 
probably  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  terms  of  showing  yourself  to  be  a team 
player  and  participant  in  the  process. 

I think  it’s  important  to  establish  a leadership  PAC  if  you  have  leadership 
aspirations  simply  because  a lot  of  people  have  them  and  if  you  don’t,  you’re  not 
on  equal  footing. 

To  some  extent,  they  cancel  each  other  out  when  everyone  has  them.  But  if  you 
are  running  for,  say,  the  Whip  position  and  your  competition  has  one  and  you 
don’t,  then  it  can  hurt  your  chances.  If  you  are  going  to  compete  for  a position 
and  the  other  guys  have  leadership  PACs  and  you  don’t,  then  it  can  hurt  you. 


Several  members  expressed  that  while  providing  financial  support  for  other 
members  and  candidates  is  important,  it  is  less  important  whether  members  contribute  out 
of  their  leadership  PACs  or  their  personal  campaign  committees.  However,  at  least  one 
chief  of  staff  argued  that  the  source  of  a member’s  contribution  does  indeed  matter. 
“$1,000  in  this  town  means  absolutely  nothing  these  days.  A $5,000  contribution  means 
a lot.  That’s  the  difference.”  Another  chief  of  staff  added  that  the  current  campaign 
contribution  limits  were  established  in  the  early-1970s.  “$1,000  went  a hell  of  a lot 
further  back  then  than  it  does  today.  If  you  have  a leadership  PAC,  you  can  increase  that 
contribution  by  five-fold.”  As  a means  for  explaining  the  contemporary  relevance  of 
member-to-member  giving,  the  chief  of  staff  for  one  long-serving  member  discussed 
leadership  PACs  in  an  historical  context. 

Up  until  about  1994,  the  traditional  way  members  used  to  help  candidates  was  to 
go  out  to  their  districts  and  campaign  on  their  behalf,  be  a key  speaker  at  a 
fundraising  dinner,  or  host  the  candidate  at  a party  in  DC  or  New  York  City  or 
Chicago  or  somewhere.  In  about  1994,  when  leadership  PACs  started  to  become 
more  popular,  people  began  to  track  the  amount  of  money  members  were  giving 
to  each  other  as  opposed  to  giving  members  credit  for  going  out  to  candidates’ 
districts  and  helping  them  raise  money  that  way.  There  began  to  be  some  sort  of 
tracking  effort,  not  only  by  the  media  but  by  the  national  party  organizations,  the 
congressional  committees,  and  the  leadership.  All  of  the  sudden,  it  became  kind 
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of  public  record  what  members  were  doing  to  help  other  members  and  candidates. 
The  [Republican]  party  is  much  more  organized  now.  Before  1994,  it  really 
didn’t  matter  who  was  helping  who  and  that  kind  of  thing  because  no  one  was 
paying  attention.  There  were  members  who  were  very  popular  on  the  speaking 
circuit,  including  my  boss  who  has  traveled  all  over  the  country  to  help  other 
members.  He  would  spend  a day  or  two  helping  candidates,  traveling  around 
their  states  with  them,  but  this  was  back  when  it  seemed  like  the  Republicans 
were  a permanent  minority.  When  the  Republicans  took  control  in  1994,  keeping 
track  of  which  members  were  helping  other  members  suddenly  became  more 
important.  It  was  a more  organized  way  of  doing  things  to  help  other  members 
financially  rather  than  go  out  on  the  traveling  and  speaking  circuit  with  them.  My 
boss’  preference  is  still  to  go  out  and  travel  to  help  other  members  but  that  doesn’t 
count  as  much  anymore.  There  are  pluses  and  minuses  to  doing  things  through 
leadership  PACs — the  pluses  are  that  it’s  an  easier  way  to  help  other  members 
and  the  minuses  are  that  you  don’t  get  out  in  the  districts  as  much  anymore,  you 
don’t  help  candidates  in  person,  in  their  districts. 

If  it  is  deemed  important  for  members  who  have  leadership  aspirations  to 

establish  leadership  PACs,  it  might  logically  be  assumed  that  in  order  to  be  an  effective 

leader,  a member  must  also  be  an  effective  fundraiser.  While  respondents  agreed  that  it 

certainly  helps,  the  general  consensus  was  that  it  depends  on  the  particular  member  and 

the  particular  position  sought.  A spokesperson  for  one  of  the  Democrat’s  top  leaders 


it  depends  on  the  member.  John  Lewis,  because  of  who  he  is — a civil  rights 
icon — he’s  a leader.  Granted,  he  goes  out  and  raises  money  too,  but  he  can 
capitalize  on  who  he  is.  Same  with  Patrick  Kennedy.  But  Lewis,  because  of  who 
he  is,  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be  a skilled  fundraiser. 

The  chief  of  staff  for  a Republican  member  agreed  that  some  leaders  do  not 

necessarily  have  to  be  good  fundraisers. 

I wouldn’t  characterize  it  like  that.  For  example,  J.C.  Watts  is  not  the  best 
fundraiser  and  he’s  in  leadership.  But  it  certainly  helps.  When  you  need  votes 
from  other  Republican  members,  it  helps  if  they  know  that  you  went  into  their 
district  and  helped  them  out  with  raising  and  giving  money. 

A top  leader  in  the  Democratic  party  said  that  for  those  who  aspire  to  leadership, 

the  ability  to  raise  money  does  indeed  matter. 
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The  names  [of  caucus  members]  are  published  in  our  caucus  report  and  we  can  all 
see  who  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  who  hasn’t  and  that’s  obviously  important 
for  people  seeking  committee  assignments  and  for  people  running  for  leadership 
positions.  It’s  more  than  just  proving  that  you’re  a team  player.  People  aspire  to 
move  on  to  exclusive  committees,  or  to  leadership,  or  to  improve  their  committee 
assignments  and  to  do  that,  it’s  important  to  have  made  a major  contribution  to 
the  party.  It’s  not  required  but  it  is  certainly  helpful. 

The  director  of  one  Democratic  member’s  PAC  agreed  in  part  with  the  notion  that 
members  who  want  to  be  in  the  leadership  must  first  demonstrate  their  fundraising 
prowess  to  the  leadership. 

would  eventually  like  to  chair  the  Commerce  Committee  and 

while  committee  chairmanships  depend  mostly  on  seniority,  they  also  depend 
somewhat  on  fundraising  ability.  This  is  something  the  leadership  looks  at, 
whether  potential  chairs  have  been  good  fundraisers  for  the  party. 

One  chief  of  staff  said  that  while  leaders  are  expected  to  raise  money,  they  do  not 

have  to  be  good  fundraisers  because  they  can  hire  good  fundraisers. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  who  are  really  good  at  raising  money  and  members  can 
hire  those  people  if  they  don’t  want  to  do  it  themselves.  Members  might  have  to  appear 
at  fundraising  dinners  or  something  but  in  terms  of  the  day-to-day  business  of  raising 
money,  they  can  get  other  people  to  do  that  for  them.  That’s  what  a lot  of  them  do, 
though  some  members  like  Dick  Gephardt  [the  House  Minority  Leader]  make  all  of  their 
own  fundraising  calls. 

What  Purpose  Do  Leadership  PACs  Serve? 

Most  respondents  generally  agreed  with  academic  characterizations  of  leadership 
PACs,  though  most  qualified  their  responses.  Specifically,  respondents  were  asked 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  any  of  the  following  characterizations:  Members 
use  their  leadership  PACs  to  gain  favor  with  colleagues;  to  solidify  their  positions  within 
the  leadership;  to  win  support  in  leadership  races,  and;  to  strengthen  party  leadership 
generally.  The  chief  of  staff  for  a Republican  member  who  chairs  one  the  House’s 
“power”  committees  said 
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depending  on  the  member’s  aspirations,  all  of  the  academic  characterizations  are 

probably  true.  In ’s  case,  his  priority  was  to  preserve  the 

majority  because  if  the  Republicans  were  not  in  the  majority,  he  would  not  be 

chairing  the committee.  So  it’s  in  the  party’s  interest  and  in  his 

interest. 

Another  chief  of  staff  said  that  she  thinks  all  of  the  characterizations  are  true,  “but 

in  the  end,  personality  matters.  You  can’t  buy  your  friends  if  you  have  a horrible 

personality.  You  can’t  ‘PR’  a bad  product.”  The  chief  of  staff  for  a Democratic  member 

who  is  vying  for  one  of  his  party’s  top  leadership  posts  said 

I think  those  characterizations  are  accurate.  Our  main  focus  is  winning  support  in 
the  leadership  race  but  the  ancillary  to  that  is  taking  back  the  House.  Or  who 
knows  when  some  other  congressmen  are  going  to  say  they  need  help.  If  you 
look  at  the  FEC  reports,  you  can  see  that  my  boss  has  been  very  helpful. 

A Democrat  who  was  vying  for  the  same  party  post  as  the  aforementioned 

member  but  has  since  dropped  out  of  the  race,  said 

I agree  with  some  of  them.  I think  that  some  people  spend  all  of  their  time  raising 
money  for  their  leadership  PACs  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  positions  and  to 
pick  up  IOU’s.  I think  that’s  true. 

One  Democratic  party  leader  said 

I think  they’re  accurate,  but  some  of  us  use  them  to  contribute  to  competitive 
races  and  not  just  to  solidify  our  positions  with  our  colleagues.  Some  do  it  for 
that  purpose  but  I don  t,  that’s  not  the  way  I operate.  I have  a significant  amount 
of  money  but  I don’t  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  so  I want  to  concentrate 
it  where  it  counts. 

Another  member  said  he  thought  the  characterizations  were  true,  “for  the 

traditional  use  of  leadership  PACs,”  but  that  giving  does  not  guarantee  colleague  support 

down  the  road.  The  member  did  concede  that 

it  [having  a leadership  PAC]  helps  me  tremendously  with  my  colleagues,  whether 
it’s  getting  legislation  through,  getting  their  support  for  it  . . . or,  if  I ever  get  in 
trouble,  they  will  be  more  willing  to  help  me.  If  I ever  run  for  a leadership  race, 
hopefully  these  people  will  feel  like  they  know  me  and  want  to  help  me. 

The  chief  of  staff  for  a Republican  member,  however,  disagreed  with  the  assertion 

that  leadership  PACs  can  help  members  gain  favor  with  their  colleagues.  “You  gain 
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favor  by  helping  members  pass  legislation,  by  helping  their  congressional  offices,  and  in 
many  other  ways.”  Another  Republican  chief  of  staff  said  that  he  does  not  think  that 
leadership  PACs  strengthen  party  leadership  and  in  many  instances,  may  even  hurt  the 
leadership. 

For  example,  before  the  1994  election,  Newt  Gingrich  and  Tom  DeLay  used  their 
political  giving  as  a way  to  overthrow  the  leadership.  Bob  Michel  retired  from 
the  House  but  had  he  not,  Gingrich  would  have  challenged  him  and  that  was  a big 
motivator  for  Michel  to  retire.  He  knew  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  a leadership  challenge.  The  same  thing  is  probably  happening  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  Republican  side,  right  now.  Senator  Nichols  is  raising  a lot  of 
money  and  contributing  to  his  colleagues  who  are  up  for  reelection  as  well  as 
those  who  are  not  and  it  may  be  in  an  effort  to  oust  the  current  leadership.  So  to 
project  the  motivation  for  political  giving  as  to  protect  the  leadership  would  be  a 
mistake. 

How  Do  Members  with  Leadership  PACs  Make  Contribution  Decisions? 

Respondents  were  asked  to  discuss  what  kinds  of  candidates  their  leadership 
PACs  tend  to  support  and  why.  The  majority  of  respondents  said  they  tend  to  support 
vulnerable  incumbents  and  strong  outside  challengers.  Typical  explanations  include  the 
following: 

We  want  to  help  candidates  who  are  in  tight  races  or  up  against  strong 
challengers.  We  want  to  help  people  who  really  need  the  money  as  opposed  to 
those  who  will  probably  win  by  a 60/40  margin. 

We  give  to  members  who  are  vulnerable,  in  debt,  or  running  really  strong  for  an 
open  seat  before  we  give  to  a very  safe  incumbent. 

I find  out  which  races  are  the  most  competitive  and  concentrate  my  funds  where 
they  are  the  most  needed. 

Many  respondents  also  said  they  take  contribution  directives  from  the  leadership. 
In  so  doing,  members  with  PACs  can  support  party  objectives  and  simultaneously 
demonstrate  their  own  “team  spirit”  to  the  leadership.  One  PAC  director  said,  “I’ll  call 
the  chiefs  of  staff  for  members  who  are  high  up  and  tell  them  we  want  to  give  some 
money  out  and  could  you  tell  us  who  needs  help.”  A Democratic  members  explains 
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basically  what  I do  is  consult  with  the  DCCC  and  find  out  which  are  the 
competitive  races.  There’s  no  formal  coordination  with  the  DCCC  or  the  DNC 
but  I always  ask  the  DCCC  for  an  evaluation  of  races — a lot  of  members  with 
leadership  PACs  do  because  they  want  to  know  where  the  money  is  most  needed 

Another  Democratic  member  said  that  his  PAC  “takes  a lot  of  the  thoughts  and 

ideas  of  the  DCCC”  when  deciding  which  candidates  to  support.  The  chief  of  staff  for  a 

Republican  member  said  that  while  his  boss  takes  into  consideration  who  the  NRCC  says 

to  support,  “their  [the  NRCC]  recommendations  are  ultimately  made  by  other  members — 

the  leaders — and  sometimes will  have  a different  take  on  things.” 

Some  respondents  said  that  they  simply  give  to  those  candidates  who  ask.  As  one 

chief  of  staff  explained,  “You  don’t  just  write  a check  to  someone  who  doesn’t  ask. 

There’s  only  so  much  to  go  around  so  you  have  to  limit  who  you  give  to.  And  you  don’t 

give  to  everyone  who  asks.”  Another  chief  of  staff  said  that  candidates  will  come  by  and 

introduce  themselves  to  the  congressman  and  if  they  make  a good  impression,  he  might 

give  them  money.  One  chief  of  staff  said  of  his  boss 

I can’t  think  of  a situation  where  if  he  were  asked  by  an  incumbent  for  money  that 
he  wouldn’t  give  it  to  them.  So,  that’s  almost  a given.  Non-incumbent 
challengers?  Well,  he’s  pretty  good  about  giving  to  whoever  asks  him  but  there  is 
somewhat  of  a pecking  order. 

One  chief  of  staff  said  his  boss  supports  the  people  he  works  with  on  the 
committee  he  chairs.  A few  respondents  said  their  PACs  contribute  more  heavily  to 
candidates  from  the  same  state  or  region.  The  chief  of  staff  for  a Democratic  leader 
explained  how  contributing  to  same-state  candidates  can  sometimes  be  a tricky — though 
surmountable — endeavor. 

Sometimes will  make  a contribution  as  a favor  to  a friend.  For 

example,  in  Florida,  the  members  of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation,  or  at 
least  members  in  the  same  regional  area  like  Miami,  won’t  give  against  each 
other.  That  goes  for  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  So,  say  Representative 
Wexler  wanted  to  give  to  Elaine  Bloom,  who  ran  against  Representative  Clay 
Shaw,  Representative  Wexler  can’t  because  that’s  the  agreement  among  Florida 
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members.  So  maybe  my  boss  will  write  a check  out  to  Elaine  Bloom  for  $5,000, 
give  it  to  Wexler  to  give  to  her,  and  that  way  Wexler  can  go  to  Bloom  and  say 
‘look  what  I raised  for  you,’  all  without  violating  the  agreement.  Then  maybe 
some  other  time,  my  boss  can  go  to  Wexler  and  say  ‘I  helped  you  out  with  Elaine 
Bloom  and  now  I need  your  help.’ 

While  one  chief  of  staff  said  his  boss’  PAC  tends  to  support  candidates  who  are 
“moderate  to  conservative,”  and  another  said  “we  look  at  ideologies  and  tend  to  support 
western  candidates  who  are  lands  rights  based,”  most  said  that  they  do  not  consider 
candidates’  ideologies  when  making  contributions  decisions.  One  chief  of  staff  said  that 
his  boss  “looks  to  support  people  who  think  the  same  way  about  things  as  he  does,”  but 
added  that  they  must  also  be  viable  candidates.  The  chief  of  staff  for  an  African 
American  member  said 

in  new  races,  there  are  people  who gives  to  symbolically.  If 

there  is  a minority  candidate  who  is  a long  shot,  he  feels  it  is  important  to  reach 
out  to  non-traditional  candidates  and  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is.  He  feels 
very  strongly  about  growing  the  party  in  non-traditional  ways  so  he  feels  he  ought 
to  contribute  there. 

Who  Contributes  to  Leadership  PACs  and  Why? 

Most  respondents  said  that  “the  same  universe”  of  donors  who  give  to  members’ 
personal  campaign  committees  also  give  to  their  leadership  PACs.  As  one  chief  of  staff 
explained,  “You  go  to  the  people  who  already  identify  with  your  ideology,  you  don’t  shift 
your  ideology  to  appeal  to  new  funders.”  Another  chief  of  staff  said  that  typical  donors 
to  leadership  PACs  are  people  who  have  maxed-out  to  the  member’s  personal  campaign 
committee  and  want  to  give  more.  One  chief  of  staff  described  the  leadership  PAC 
account  as  “sort  of  a continuation”  of  his  boss’  campaign  account  because  they  ask 
donors  who  give  to  the  campaign  to  also  give  to  the  leadership  PAC.  Some  respondents 
noted  that  members  of  the  leadership  have  a much  easier  time  raising  leadership  PAC 
funds  than  do  non-leaders.  Several  chiefs  of  staff  expressed  frustration  over  the  fact  that 
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many  PACs  will  only  give  to  leadership  PACs  affiliated  with  leaders  and  not  to  those 

affiliated  with  rank-and-file  members.  One  Republican  member  said 

A lot  of  PACs  have  rules  that  they  only  give  to  leadership  PACs  if  you’re  in  the 
leadership  so  in  fact,  I don’t  raise  a large  percentage  of  my  money  from  other 
PACs.  A lot  of  mine  is  small  dollar  contributions  that  I raise  through  direct  mail. 

The  chief  of  staff  for  a Democratic  leader  explains  that  leaders’  PACs  attract 

more  money  because  other  PACs  “know  that  these  people  are  important  and  that  they  are 

the  ones  who  get  things  done.”  The  chief  of  staff  for  a Republican  member  offered  a 

different  perspective  for  why  individuals  and  groups  contribute  to  leadership  PACs. 

People  want  to  be  involved  and  for  a corporation,  this  is  just  another  way.  Every 
time  they  give,  they  get  to  go  to  an  event,  so  they  get  to  go  talk  to  somebody.  For 
a lot  of  them,  it’s  a way  of  getting  to  meet  the  member  without  having  to  make  an 
appointment,  to  be  honest. 

For  some  donors,  contributing  to  a leadership  PAC  is  simply  a way  to  double  their 
support.  According  to  one  corporate  PAC  spokesperson,  “The  reason  anyone  gives  to 
leadership  PACs  is  to  help  their  friends  twice.  Giving  to  a member’s  campaign  and  to 
their  leadership  PAC  allows  us  to  stretch  our  reach.”  Another  corporate  PAC 
spokesperson  said  that  “(t)he  members  [controlling  the  leadership  PACs]  know  better 
than  we  do  who  has  been  helpful  is  getting  an  amendment  passed  or  lassoing  in  votes. 

We  support  the  people  that  are  helpful  to  us  and  giving  to  their  leadership  PACs  allows 
them  to  help  the  people  they  think  have  been  helpful”  (Currinder  1998). 

Interview  Synopsis 

When  it  comes  to  establishing  leadership  PACs  and  making  decisions  about  how 
to  use  them,  members  with  PACs  clearly  think  in  strategic  terms.  The  interview  data 
offer  qualitative  support  for  ambition  theory  by  demonstrating  that  members  consciously 
use  their  leadership  PACs  to  shore  up  colleague  support  for  their  personal  ambitions. 

The  interview  data  also  demonstrate  that  members  with  leadership  PACs  are  keenly 
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aware  of  the  party’s  need  to  either  maintain  or  gain  majority  status  and  make  their 
contribution  decisions  within  this  context.  The  quantitative  analysis  in  Chapter  5 
suggests  that  members  who  establish  leadership  PACs  are  motivated  by  both  party- 
related  and  personal  concerns;  the  interview  data  presented  in  this  chapter  substantiate 
these  findings.  In  order  to  examine  how  these  general  findings  translate  into  specific 
member  behaviors  and  party-driven  processes,  two  case  studies  are  next  presented. 

Member-to-Member  Giving  in  Leadership  Races:  Case  Studies 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  relevance  and  value  of  leadership  PACs  to  members 
actually  pursuing  leadership  posts,  two  leadership  race  case  studies  are  next  presented. 
Examining  how  leadership  candidates  think  about  and  use  their  leadership  PACs  as  part 
of  their  overall  strategies  provides  additional  context  for  understanding  the  centrality  of 
leadership  PAC  contributions  in  leadership  races.  In-depth  explorations  of  leadership 
races  in  separate  party  environments  should  also  provide  insight  into  whether  members’ 
majority  or  minority  party  status  affects  how  they  strategize  and  compete. 

Information  about  the  races  was  gathered  from  news  and  journal  articles  and  from 
personal  interviews  with  knowledgeable  staff  persons.  Campaign  contribution  data  was 
provided  by  the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

Representatives  Nancy  Pelosi  and  Stenv  Hover:  Democratic  Whip  Race 

On  May  21,  2001,  House  Minority  Whip  David  Bonior  formally  announced  his 
intentions  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  in  2002  for  governor  of  Michigan.  Publicly 
Bonior  has  not  said  if  he  will  step  down  from  his  position  as  Minority  Whip  but  House 
leadership  insiders  expect  that  he  will  vacate  the  post  sometime  during  the  summer  of 
2001  so  that  he  can  focus  on  his  gubernatorial  campaign.  He  has,  however,  said  that  he 
has  no  plans  to  leave  his  congressional  seat  before  his  current  term  expires  because  doing 
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so  would  set  the  stage  for  a risky  special  election.  On  the  heels  of  Bonior’s 
announcement  came  the  first  public  calls  for  Bonior  to  step  down  from  the  Whip  post 
sooner  rather  than  later.  While  Bonior  is  well-liked  and  respected  by  caucus  members, 
Democrats— just  five  seats  shy  of  majority  status — want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
having  an  unstable  leadership  organization  as  they  head  into  the  2002  elections.  The 
Whip  position,  which  is  the  number  two  post  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  would  however 
provide  Bonior  with  a high  profile  position  from  which  to  campaign.  The  significance  of 
the  upcoming  congressional  elections  has  prompted  several  Democrats  to  take  their 
concerns  over  the  stability  of  the  party’s  leadership  directly  to  Minority  Leader  Richard 
Gephardt  (Wallison  2001a,  2001b).  Chief  among  those  voicing  their  concerns  are 
members  who  actively  back  one  of  the  two  member-candidates  vying  to  become  the  next 
Whip — Nancy  Pelosi  of  California  and  Steny  Hoyer  of  Maryland. 

Though  Bonior  just  announced  his  plans  to  launch  a gubernatorial  bid,  the  race  to 
replace  him  began  approximately  three  years  ago.  Several  months  prior  to  the  1998 
elections,  Representatives  Nancy  Pelosi,  Steny  Hoyer,  and  John  Lewis  of  Georgia 
privately  began  to  solicit  the  backing  of  their  House  colleagues  for  the  Whip  position.  If 
the  Democrats  had  reclaimed  majority  status  in  1998,  Minority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt 
presumably  would  have  been  elevated  to  House  Speaker,  Minority  Whip  David  Bonior 
would  have  become  the  Majority  Leader,  and  the  Whip  position  would  have  opened. 
Pelosi  was  the  first  of  the  three  contenders  to  publicly  signal  her  intentions;  in  August  of 
1998,  she  distributed  to  her  Democratic  colleagues  a letter  stating  her  desire  to  become 
the  next  Majority  Whip  and  asked  for  their  support.  Lewis,  a Chief  Deputy  Whip,  had 
sought  support  through  informal  phone  calls  to  his  colleagues  “all  year”  and  Hoyer  began 
phoning  colleagues  after  Pelosi  distributed  her  letter.  By  the  fall  of  1998,  the  prospect  of 
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a Democratic  takeover  of  the  House  looked  dim.  There  was,  however,  speculation  that 
Minority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt  might  launch  a bid  for  the  presidency  in  2000,  a move 
that  would  open  the  Whip  position  assuming  Gephardt  stepped  down  from  his  position  as 
Minority  Leader  and  Minority  Whip  Bonior  replaced  Gephardt  as  the  party’s  leader 
(Wallison  1998).  Because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  Gephardt’s  future  plans,  the 
campaign  for  the  Whip  position  continued  through  the  fall  of  1998. 

The  Democrats  failure  to  gain  majority  status  following  the  1998  elections  and 
Gephardt’s  eventual  announcement  that  he  would  not  seek  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  president  in  2000  put  the  Whip’s  race  into  temporary  remission.  All  three  candidates 
said  they  were  only  interested  in  the  Majority  Whip  position  and  had  no  intention  of 
seeking  the  Minority  Whip  post.  However,  by  early  1999  Representatives  Pelosi,  Hoyer, 
and  Lewis  had  their  eyes  on  the  2000  election  and  again  the  possibility  of  Democrats 
winning  back  the  House.  The  race  was  revived  and  by  July  1999,  Pelosi  had  given 
$120,000  to  Democratic  candidates — much  more  than  any  of  her  Democratic  colleagues, 
including  Minority  Leader  Gephardt  who  was  second  in  giving  with  just  $38,000.  Hoyer 
had  raised  over  $100,000  for  his  leadership  PAC  while  Lewis  was  relatively  less  active, 
both  in  raising  and  contributing  funds  (Wallison  and  VandeHei  1999).  While  Pelosi 
actively  lobbied  her  colleagues  for  their  support  and  continued  to  vigorously  fundraise, 
Hoyer  and  Lewis  expressed  dismay  over  the  race’s  early  start.  If  the  Democrats  did  win 
back  the  House  in  the  2000  elections,  a new  Whip  would  not  be  elected  until  November 
or  December  of  2000.  Thus  the  campaign  for  the  Whip  position  had  begun  close  to  one 
and  one-half  years  before  a new  Whip  would  (potentially)  be  elected.  “This  shouldn’t  be 
going  on  right  now.  It  should  really  wait  until  we’ve  taken  the  House  back — that  is 
where  our  focus  should  be,”  said  Hoyer.  “Quite  honestly,”  he  continued,  “since  it  has 
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started,  I don’t  intend  to  sit  on  the  sidelines”  (quoted  in  Wallison  1999,  1).  Lewis 
expressed  “real  reservations”  about  campaigning  so  early  but  said  that  “if  there  are  other 
people  out  there  lining  up  members  and  gathering  support,  I feel  that  I must  get  out 
there”  (quoted  in  Wallison  1999,  1).  Other  Democratic  members  expressed 
disappointment  in  the  race’s  early  start,  as  well.  Given  its  already  aggressive  tone,  some 
members  feared  that  the  race  might  distract  the  party  from  its  number-one  goal  of 
winning  majority  status.  Others  viewed  the  early  race  as  positive  because  it  indicated 
that  the  Whip  candidates  were  confident  that  Democrats  would  win  in  2000  and  because 
competition  between  the  three  contenders  translated  into  more  campaign  dollars  for 
marginal  candidates.  By  the  beginning  of  August  1999,  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  had 
established  whip  teams  in  the  caucus  and  were  arranging  dinners  and  other  events  for 
groups  of  potential  supporters. 

Pelosi’s  decision  to  set  the  race  in  motion  by  announcing  her  candidacy  early  was 
viewed  by  some  as  a potentially  risky  maneuver,  mainly  because  if  the  race  became  a 
distraction,  the  blame  would  likely  fall  on  her.  Also,  in  announcing  her  candidacy,  Pelosi 
put  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  position  of  having  to  clarify  their  own 
future  intentions.  Some  members,  particularly  freshman,  expressed  discomfort  with  the 
amount  pressure  they  were  getting  from  the  Whip  candidates  for  pledges  of  support. 
Each  of  the  Whip  candidates  claimed  to  stand  for  an  important  faction  of  the  party  that 
was  underrepresented  in  the  party’s  current  leadership.  Pelosi  emphasized  her  gender 
and  her  progressive  stance,  Hoyer  played  up  his  moderate-to-conservative  leanings,  and 
Lewis  suggested  a need  for  African  American  representation.  Some  members  feared  that 
aligning  themselves  with  one  faction  would  isolate  them  from  the  others  and  sought  to 
avoid  making  early  commitments.  Others  feared  that  campaigning  for  the  post  by 
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emphasizing  differences  might  enhance  the  party’s  already  fractious  image.  Minority 

Leader  Gephardt  expressed  that  there  was  little  he  could — or  would — do  to  discourage 

political  ambition  and  if  the  early  race  meant  more  campaign  money  for  other  members, 

then  so  much  the  better  (Rich  1999,  8). 

If  the  race  for  the  Whip  position  was  based  on  campaign  contributions  alone, 

Pelosi  would  likely  win.  By  February  2000,  Pelosi  had  donated  $550,000  to  her  House 

colleagues  while  Hoyer  had  given  $1 15,000.  Although  Lewis  had  raised  about  $700,000 

for  his  personal  campaign  committee,  he  was  comparatively  much  less  active  than  Pelosi 

and  Hoyer  in  spreading  the  wealth  (Ghent  2000).  Pelosi  has  attracted  support  from  her 

home  state  of  California,  which  is  known  for  its  huge  fundraising  base,  and  from  women 

who  would  like  to  see  a woman  in  one  of  the  party’s  top  leadership  positions.  If  the  race 

was  based  on  “waiting  your  turn,”  Hoyer  would  likely  win.  Hoyer’s  supporters  argue 

that  leadership  contests  are  more  about  the  personal  relationships  that  the  candidates 

build  with  other  members  than  about  how  much  money  they  raise  for  them.  He  served  as 

the  Caucus  Chair  from  1989  through  1994  and  maintains  “a  behind  the  scenes  presence” 

as  co-chairman  of  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and  as  one  of  Minority  Leader 

Gephardt’s  “candidate  recruiters”  (Ghent  200,  546).  While  Pelosi  has  relied  heavily  on 

her  national  appeal  as  a woman  and  as  one  of  the  party’s  most  prolific  fundraisers,  Hoyer 

has  stressed  his  institutional  footing  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to  give  members 

access  (Wallison  2000a).  In  an  interview  with  the  author,  a Hoyer  spokesperson  pointed 

out  the  essential  differences  between  the  two  front  candidates: 

Pelosi  has  a lot  of  money,  she’s  a woman,  and  she’s  from  California.  She  also  has 
the  whole  ‘first  woman  in  elected  leadership’  angle  that  she’s  playing  up,  which 
isn’t  really  true  because  Rosa  DeLauro  is  the  assistant  to  the  Democratic  leader 
which  is  an  elected  post.  All  of  those  things  and  her  ability  to  raise  a lot  of  money 
is  what  she  wants  the  race  to  be  about.  Hoyer  is  a leader  and  a consensus  builder 
and  people  see  that,  too. 
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Hoyer’s  reputation  as  a caucus  insider  was  confirmed  in  May  2000  when  he 
received  the  endorsement  of  Representative  John  Dingell,  the  dean  of  the  House  and  one 
of  the  caucus’  most  influential  members  (Wallison  2000b).  Dingell’s  endorsement  was 
seen  as  a major  boost  to  Hoyer’s  campaign  for  the  Whip  post.  As  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer 
continued  to  pick  up  top-notch  endorsements,  Lewis’  campaign  appeared  stalled.  By 
spring  of  2000,  many  observers  were  expecting  Lewis  to  eventually  bow  out  of  the  race. 
These  expectations  were  fueled  by  personal  visits  by  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  to  Lewis’ 
office,  presumably  to  win  his  endorsement  should  he  decide  to  remove  himself  from  the 
race.  In  July  2000,  Lewis  announced  that  he  was  dropping  out  of  the  race  and  supporting 
Hoyer’s  candidacy.  Lewis’  endorsement  of  Hoyer  came  as  a surprise  to  many  who 
expected  Lewis  to  support  Pelosi,  a fellow  party  progressive.  Hoyer  was  “ecstatic”  and 
expected  to  pick  up  a substantial  number  of  endorsements  from  Lewis’  supporters.  Pelosi 
maintained  that  support  is  won  one  member  at  a time  and  expected  that  she  would  secure 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  those  members  who  had  backed  Lewis.  Approximately  one 
week  after  Lewis’  announcement,  Pelosi  declared  that  she  had  enough  votes  to  claim 
victory  in  the  Whip’s  race — a claim  that  Hoyer  chalked  up  to  “strategy”  and  strongly 
disputed  (Wallison  2000c). 

By  the  end  of  August  2000,  Pelosi  had  raised  more  than  $1  million  and 
contributed  $678,144  to  congressional  candidates.  Among  House  and  Senate  Democrats, 
Pelosi  was  second  in  fundraising  only  to  Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle.  Hoyer, 
by  contrast,  had  raised  $588,651  and  given  out  $457,500  to  candidates  and  to  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Committee  (DCCC).  Pelosi  claimed  her 
fundraising  efforts  were  not  about  “breaking  records”  but  about  winning  back  the  House 
in  November.  Though  he  intended  to  continue  raising  money,  Hoyer  claimed  he  would 
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rely  on  the  personal  relationships  he  had  established  with  other  members,  rather  than 
campaign  contributions,  to  win  support  for  his  Whip  bid  (Crabtree  and  Kane  2000). 

More  than  two  years  after  it  originally  began,  the  campaign  for  the  Whip  post 
again  came  to  a halt  when  Democrats  failed  to  win  back  the  House  in  November  2000. 
Democrats  moved  closer  to  the  majority  for  the  third  straight  cycle,  narrowing  the  margin 
to  just  five  seats,  but  ultimately  failed  to  claim  victory.  Following  the  election,  both 
Hoyer  and  Pelosi  said  that  while  they  had  no  plans  to  challenge  the  current  leadership, 
they  intended  to  keep  their  organizations  in  place,  should  another  opportunity  surface.  At 
the  end  of  the  2000  election  cycle,  Pelosi  had  contributed  $928,509  to  candidates  and 
$150,000  to  the  Democratic  party,  as  indicated  in  Table  6-1.  Hoyer  contributed  $699,000 
to  other  candidates  and  $125,500  to  the  party.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  money 


Table  6-1 : Personal  Campaign  Committee  and  Leadership  PAC  Receipts  and 
Disbursements,  in  Dollars,  for  the  1999-2000  Election  Cycle 


Member  Campaign 
Committee  and 
Member  Leadership 
PAC 

Total 

Receipts 

Total 

Disbursements 

Total 

Disbursements 
to  Other 
Candidates 

Total  Disbursements 
to  Federal  Party 
Committees 

Hoyer  for  Congress 

1,259,484 

1,268,702 

127,000  (n=127)* 

125,500 

AmeriPAC** 

680,651 

658,473 

572,000  (n=384) 

0 

Pelosi  for  Congress 
PAC  to  the 

410,465 

608,318 

135,709  (n=143) 

120,000 

Future*** 

1,196,081 

1,162,284 

792,800  (n=265) 

30,000 

Source:  FEC  and  Center  for  Responsive  Politics 
* n=number  of  unique  contributions 

**  AmeriPAC  is  the  leadership  PAC  affiliated  with  Representative  Steny  Hoyer 

***  PAC  to  the  Future  is  the  leadership  PAC  affiliated  with  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi 


both  candidates  helped  to  raise  on  behalf  of  candidates  and  the  party  by  hosting  candidate 
fundraisers,  speaking  at  fundraising  events,  and  traveling  with  candidates  in  their 
districts.  Both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  hosted  events  and  provided  services  such  as 
transportation  to  and  from  the  convention  hall  for  their  colleagues  at  the  Democratic 
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national  convention  as  well.  Many  believed  that  had  the  Whip  post  opened  up  after  the 
2000  elections,  Pelosi  would  have  won  by  a narrow  margin  (National  Journal  2001). 

As  the  107th  Congress  convened  in  January  2001,  the  race  for  the  Democratic 
Whip  position  was  again  put  on  hold  and  caucus  members  vowed  to  work  together  to  win 
the  House  in  2002.  Just  as  House  Democrats  were  beginning  to  settle  in  and  focus  on  the 
business  of  legislating,  Minority  Whip  David  Bonior  began  to  hint  that  he  might  run  for 
governor  of  Michigan  in  2002.  Speculation  about  Bonior’s  plans  led,  of  course,  to 
speculation  about  the  race  for  the  Whip  post  beginning  again.  Within  weeks,  the 
campaigns  of  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  were  back  in  gear,  although  both  said  they  would  not 
pursue  the  position  “full-time”  until  Bonior  made  clear  his  intentions  (Foerstel  2001).  In 
April  2001,  Bonior  announced  that  he  would  form  an  exploratory  committee  in  mid-May 
and  on  May  21,  he  formally  announced  his  bid  for  governor  of  Michigan.  Bonior’s 
announcement  officially  set  the  race  between  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  back  in  motion.  This  time 
around,  the  race  is  different  in  that  both  candidates  know  they  are  running  for  a post  that 
will  become  available  rather  than  one  that  might  become  available.  Pelosi ’s  supporters 
are  pushing  for  Bonior  to  step  down  because  they  believe  she  has  the  votes  to  win  the 
Whip  post  now  and  that  any  delay  may  work  against  her  (Wallison  2001a).  Both  Pelosi 
and  Hoyer  have,  however,  been  careful  not  to  pressure  Bonior  themselves.  An  assistant  to 
Minority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt  said  that  Gephardt  would  not  impose  a deadline  on 
Bonior,  but  if  in  the  future  it  was  determined  that  Bonior  was  not  able  to  both  act  as  Whip 
and  run  for  governor,  Gephardt  would  suggest  that  he  step  down  (Wallison  2001).  As  of 
this  writing,  Bonior  remains  the  Minority  Whip. 

The  race  between  Representatives  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  for  the  Whip  post  is  unusual 
in  terms  of  the  level  of  ongoing  member-to-member  fundraising  and  campaigning 
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undertaken  by  both  candidates.  In  interviews  with  the  author,  several  House  members 

and  chiefs  of  staff  pointed  to  the  Whip  race  as  an  example  of  how  members  can  use  their 

leadership  PACs  and  personal  campaign  committee  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 

their  own  political  ambitions.  A spokesperson  for  Hoyer  said  that  the  amount  of  money 

that  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer  had  raised  and  contributed  while  battling  for  the  Whip  post 

was  unprecedented.3  “I  don’t  think  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  caucus  has  it 

reached  where  it  is  now,  as  far  as  the  level  of  contributions.”  The  spokesperson 

suggested  that  the  main  reason  why  fundraising  and  contributing  had  reached  such  high 

levels  in  the  Democratic  Whip  race  was  because  “it  plays  to  Pelosi’s  strengths.  Raising 

money  is  Pelosi’s  strength  so  she’s  made  the  race  about  that.”  When  asked  how  much 

emphasis  is  placed  on  a potential  leader’s  fundraising  skills  , as  compared  to  their 

seniority,  legislative  track  record,  and  personality,  Hoyer’ s spokesperson  said 

it  depends  on  the  member.  When  there  are  members  where  Pelosi  has  given  them 
$10,000  and  then  raised  an  additional  $50,000  for  them,  then  it’s  going  to  be  an 
issue.  But  I think  it’s  just  one  factor.  We’ve  been  able  to  be  competitive  with  her 
in  giving  to  and  raising  money  for  the  members  who  need  it  most.  Pelosi  has 
been  double-maxing  to  members  who  don’t  need  money,  though,  just  because  she 
can.  As  for  the  perception  of  her  being  a really  good  fundraiser,  I don’t  think  it’s 
going  to  have  much  of  an  effect  on  the  members  who  were  going  to  support  us 
already.  Or  on  the  members  who  were  going  to  support  her  already.  But  there 
certainly  have  been  some  cases  where  members  are  telling  both  Pelosi  and  Hoyer 
that  they  are  supporting  them,  so  no  one  knows  for  sure  how  every  member  really 
intends  to  vote.  Everyone  knows  that  the  race  is  really  tight. 

When  asked  whether  the  contributions  ultimately  matter,  in  terms  of  helping  either  Pelosi 

or  Hoyer  win  votes  for  their  candidacies,  the  spokesperson  replied 

definitely.  They  matter.  But  we’ve  been  just  as  competitive  with  Pelosi  when  it 
comes  to  the  members  who  they  matter  to  most.  As  of  now  [June  15,  2001], 
we’re  at  about  $1.2  million  and  she’s  at  about  $1.7  million  and  those  are  both 
ridiculously  high  numbers  compared  to  what  any  other  Democratic  member  has 
ever  raised  for  a leadership  race.  Pelosi  has  a safe  seat  and  California  as  her 
fundraising  base.  Hoyer  has  a competitive  seat  in  Maryland,  so  compared  to  her, 
$1.2  million  isn’t  too  shabby  and  I think  everyone  knows  that. 
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Several  chiefs  of  staff  described  the  Whip  race  as  a case  where  “money  matters”  and 
where  candidates  running  without  leadership  PACs  would  be  “very  disadvantaged.” 
Hoyer’s  spokesperson  predicted  the  competition  between  the  two  Whip  candidates  would 
intensify  until  Bonior  makes  a decision  about  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  vacate  the 
Whip  post  before  finishing  out  his  last  term  in  office.  “It’s  going  to  get  worse.  It  already 
has  gotten  worse  since  Bonior  announced  that  he  is  running  for  governor.”  When  asked 
whether  there  was  any  fear  of  backlash,  in  terms  of  how  members  might  react  to  the 
already  intense  and  drawn-out  Whip  race  becoming  even  more  intense,  the  spokesperson 
said,  “It’s  not  going  to  let  up.  If  we  let  up  just  to  make  members  who  are  complaining 
about  it  feel  better,  then  that  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  raise  even  more.”  As  far  as 
whether  there  is  any  “truth”  to  the  public’s  common  perception  of  members  devoting  an 
immense  amount  of  their  time  and  energy  to  fundraising,  Hoyer’s  spokesperson  replied, 
“Well,  it’s  a full  time  job  for  me!  Yeah,  of  course  it  takes  up  a lot  of  their  time,  there’s 
no  doubt  about  that.” 

Representatives  Bill  Thomas  and  Phil  Crane:  Chairmanship  of  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee  Race 

On  January  4,  2001,  the  leadership  of  thirteen  of  the  House’s  twenty  committees 
changed  hands,  thanks  to  a six-year  term  limit  on  congressional  committee  chairmanships 
imposed  by  the  Republicans  in  1994.  New  committee  chairs  were  selected  by  the  House 
Republican  Party’s  Steering  Committee,  a panel  of  House  leaders  including  House 
Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  and  Majority  Whip  Tom  DeLay.  In  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  races,  Representative  Bill  Thomas  won  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  over  Representative  Phil  Crane,  the  committee’s  most  senior  Republican  who 
was  next-in-line  for  the  chairmanship.  Prior  to  the  selection  of  Thomas,  the  Republican 
leadership  had  not  publicly  endorsed  either  of  the  candidates.  Many  congressional 
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observers  had  predicted  that  Crane  would  win  because  of  his  seniority  and  because  he 
and  Speaker  Hastert  are  close  allies  and  fellow  Illinoisans,  with  Crane’s  district  bordering 
Hastert’s.  Seniority  and  personal  connections,  however,  were  but  two  factors  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  House  leaders  who  appointed  the  new  committee  chairpersons 
(Bailey  2001). 

Several  months  before  the  Republican  leadership  appointed  thirteen  new 

committee  chairpersons,  many  “potential  chairpersons”  began  making  their  ambitions 

known  by  contributing  record  amounts  of  campaign  money  to  their  House  colleagues. 

While  members  who  were  both  vying  for  committee  chairmanships  and  actively 

contributing  to  their  colleagues  insisted  that  they  were  not  attempting  to  “buy” 

chairmanships,  some  of  the  party’s  senior  members  made  clear  that  the  fundraising 

efforts  of  those  seeking  chairmanships  would  be  a factor  in  the  decision-making  process. 

According  to  a senior  Republican  leadership  source  (quoted  in  VandeHei  1999), 

fundraising  for  the  party  as  a whole  and  members  individually  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  selection  of  chairmen  . . . you  can’t  tell  me  a member  who 
raises  $1  million  for  the  party  and  visits  fifty  districts  is  not  going  to  have  an 
advantage  over  someone  who  sits  back  and  thinks  he’s  entitled  to  a chairmanship. 
Those  days  are  gone. 

Indeed,  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  launched  the  Republicans’  2000  fundraising  effort, 
known  as  “Battleground  2000,”  by  telling  his  colleagues  that  their  fundraising  efforts 
would  help  determine  their  assignments  and  positions  in  the  107th  Congress.  The 
announcement  left  little  doubt  that  members’  ability  to  raise  money  would  affect  where 
they  stood  in  the  next  Congress.  In  the  final  days  before  the  Battleground  2000  effort 
officially  closed,  Speaker  Hastert  made  personal  visits  to  Republican  members  who  had 
not  yet  contributed  (Van  Dongen  2000).  A senior  Republican  leadership  aide  said  those 
who  did  not  give  would  be  “held  accountable”  in  the  next  Congress  (quoted  in  Van 
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Dongen  2000).  In  this  case,  the  competition  for  committee  chairmanships,  as  well  as  for 
other  appointed  positions  bred  a windfall  of  money  and  the  Republicans  exceeded  their 
Battleground  2000  goal  of  $16  million. 

The  competition  to  replace  Representative  Bill  Archer  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  began  early  in  1999.  Then,  Crane  was  considered  the  “logical 
choice”  and  to  demonstrate  his  interest  in  the  chairmanship,  he  established  a leadership 
PAC  in  order  to  counter  concerns  among  Republican  leaders  that  he  was  not  generous 
when  it  came  to  giving  money  to  the  party  and  to  his  colleagues.  In  1998,  Crane  engaged 
in  a “war  of  words”  with  then-Speaker  Gingrich  and  NRCC  Chairman  John  Linder  when 
Gingrich  and  Linder  threatened  to  “punish”  members  who  did  not  raise  enough  money 
for  their  colleagues  and  the  party.  Crane,  who  was  angered  by  the  threats,  wrote  Linder  a 
letter  that  in  part  read,  “I  understand  . . . that  a career  of  service  to  our  party  and  our 
candidates  means  little  today,  and  the  only  question  that  now  apparently  matters,  at  least 
when  it  comes  to  properly  securing  a chairmanship,  is  what  have  you  done  for  me  lately” 
(quoted  in  VandeHei  1999).  Though  angry,  Crane  apparently  did  not  want  to  risk  losing 
his  chance  at  securing  the  Ways  and  Means  chairmanship  and  enclosed  a check  for 
$25,000  in  the  letter.  A few  weeks  later.  Crane  established  a leadership  PAC  and 
attended  a fundraising  event  hosted  by  Majority  Whip  Tom  DeLay,  where  he  contributed 
$2,000  to  each  of  the  Republican  Party’s  ten  most  vulnerable  members  (VandeHei  1999). 

Unlike  Crane,  Bill  Thomas  apparently  took  the  leadership’s  fundraising 
requirements  seriously  from  the  start.  During  the  1998  cycle,  he  raised  $500,000  for  the 
leadership’s  “Operation  Breakout”  effort  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1999,  he 
contributed  $300,000  to  the  NRCC  from  his  personal  campaign  account  and  gave 
$20,000  to  his  colleagues.  Crane,  by  contrast,  contributed  a total  of  $37,500  to  his 
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colleagues  and  raised  $180,000  for  the  NRCC  during  the  1998  cycle.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1999,  Crane  also  contributed  $20,000  to  his  colleagues.  While  both  candidates 
continued  to  raise  money  throughout  1999,  the  battle  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
chairmanship  mostly  remained  in  the  background  until  2000. 

Speculation  over  who  the  next  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Committee  would  be 
was  rekindled  in  March  2000  when  Crane  announced  to  his  colleagues  that  he  was  taking 
a leave  of  absence  to  seek  treatment  for  alcohol  dependency.  Many  members  expressed 
their  support  for  Crane  and  described  his  decision  to  get  help  as  “an  act  of  personal 
bravery”  in  a town  that  mercilessly  scrutinizes  politicians  (Bresnahan  2000a).  Prior  to 
Crane’s  announcement,  some  of  his  colleagues  had  speculated  that  his  drinking  and 
personal  behavior  would  interfere  with  his  chances  of  winning  the  chairmanship. 

However,  most  believed  that  his  decision  to  get  help  demonstrated  courage  and 
discipline — two  characteristics  that  would  appeal  to  the  leadership  and  bolster  his 
chances  of  winning  the  chairmanship.  Also  to  Crane’s  benefit  was  Thomas’  reputation  as 
being  short-tempered  and  difficult  to  work  with.  According  to  one  Republican  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  issue  has  always  been  “Phil’s  drinking  versus 
Thomas’  crankiness.  If  Phil  doesn’t  drink  anymore,  I don’t  see  anything  holding  him 
back”  (Bresnahan  2000a).  Another  Republican  committee  member  suggested  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  committee  members  “to  shine”  under  Crane’s  soft  touch  than  under 
Thomas’  heavy  hand  (Bresnahan  2000a). 

Three  months  after  seeking  treatment  for  alcoholism,  Crane  began  rebuilding  his 
staff,  notably  adding  J.D.  Foster,  a well-know  tax  specialist  who  helped  write  President 
George  W.  Bush’s  tax  cut  plan.  Crane’s  supporters  said  that  he  was  taking  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  convince  his  colleagues  and  the  Republican  leadership  that  he  wanted  the 
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Ways  and  Means  chairmanship  and  that  he  was  prepared  for  it.  Crane  also  continued  to 
step  up  his  fundraising  efforts,  giving  $28,000  to  his  colleagues  and  the  NRCC  and 
$24,000  to  Republican  candidates  in  tight  races  (Kane  2000). 

Just  as  Crane’s  rebound  began,  Thomas  found  himself  facing  allegations  that  he 
was  involved  in  “an  intensely  personal  relationship”  with  an  influential  health  care 
lobbyist.  Though  Thomas  denied  any  conflict  of  interest  and  Republican  leaders 
defended  him  and  claimed  the  allegations  would  not  impact  any  chairmanship  decisions, 
some  Ways  and  Means  Committee  members  said  Thomas  had  displayed  “bad  judgment.” 
When  the  allegations  surfaced,  Thomas  was  heavily  involved  in  trying  to  enact  the 
Republican’s  prescription  drug  plan — an  important  issue  heading  into  the  fall  campaign 
season.  One  Republican  committee  member  said  that  Thomas  “no  longer  has  any  high 
moral  ground  over  Crane  . . . now,  all  bets  are  off  and  both  of  them  have  to  prove  they 
deserve  it”  (quoted  in  Crabtree  and  Bresnahan  2000).  Speculation  that  the  momentum 
was  swinging  toward  Crane  increased  when  the  former  chief  of  staff  for  Majority  Whip 
Tom  DeLay  signed  on  as  chief  fundraiser  for  Crane’s  leadership  PAC.  While  DeLay 
denied  he  was  siding  with  either  Crane  or  Thomas,  many  lobbyists  who  work  regularly 
with  DeLay  to  raise  money  for  the  Republican  party  said  there  was  little-to-no  doubt  that 
DeLay  was  backing  Crane.  The  conventional  wisdom  among  prominent  lobbyists  was 
that  Speaker  Hastert  was  backing  Crane  as  well  (Bresnahan  2000b). 

Following  the  2000  elections,  in  which  House  Republicans  maintained  their 
majority.  Speaker  Hastert  informed  all  Republican  members  vying  for  committee 
chairmanships  that  personal  interviews  would  be  held  the  week  after  Christmas.  Hastert 
advised  the  would-be  chairpersons  to  be  “prepared  to  discuss  their  legislative  and 
oversight  agenda  and  how  you  would  organize  the  committee  and  your  communication 
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strategy”  (Crabtree  2000).  While  members  were  free  to  highlight  whatever  personal 
attributes  they  chose,  most  were  expected  to  discuss  their  fundraising  efforts  in  some 
detail.  Among  other  things,  Crane  planned  to  emphasize  “his  role  in  raising  $2.5  million 
for  the  NRCC  and  $816,000  for  Battleground  2000”  during  the  2000  campaign  cycle.  As 


Table  6-2:  Personal  Campaign  Committee  and  Leadership  PAC  Receipts  and 


Member  Campaign 
Committee  and  Member 
Leadership  PAC 

Total 

Receipts 

Total 

Disbursements 

Total 

Disbursements 
to  Other 
Candidates 

Total  Disbursements 
to  Federal  Party 
Committees 

Crane  for  Congress 

1,064,989 

970,024 

56,000  (n=46)* 

80,098 

Fund  for  a Free  Market 
America** 

267,760 

262,076 

209,000  (n=97) 

15,000 

Bill  Thomas  Campaign 
Congressional  Majority 
Committee*** 

1,327,203 

318,005 

1,529,664 

336,489 

45.000  (n=45) 

185.000  (n=64) 

252,000 

* n=number  of  unique  contributions 

**  Fund  for  a Free  Market  America  is  the  leadership  PAC  affiliated  with  Representative 
Phil  Crane. 

***  Congressional  Majority  Committee  is  the  leadership  PAC  affiliated  with 
Representative  Bill  Thomas. 


indicated  in  Table  6-2,  Crane  contributed  a total  of  $265,000  to  Republican  candidates 
and  $95,098  to  national  party  committees  during  the  2000  election  cycle.  Thomas 
contributed  a total  of  $230,000  to  candidates  and  $252,000  to  national  party  committees. 
Crane  and  Thomas  each  gave  $5,000  to  Representative  Clay  Shaw  and  $1,000  to 
Representative  Paul  Ryan,  both  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Shaw  is 
the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee  and  had  expressed  periodic  interest  in 
seeking  the  chairmanship  as  well.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  money  both 
candidates  helped  to  raise  on  behalf  of  candidates  and  the  party,  which  in  the  case  of  both 
Crane  and  Thomas  totaled  over  $1  million. 
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In  December  2000,  Representative  Clay  Shaw  decided  that  he  too  would  enter  the 
race  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Previously,  Shaw  had  said 
that  if  chairmanship  decisions  were  decided  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  then  he  would  not 
challenge  Crane.  But  since  the  leadership  was  considering  factors  other  than  seniority,  he 
would  compete.  Several  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  they  expected 
Shaw  to  pull  votes  away  from  Thomas  rather  than  Crane  (Pershing  2000).  As  the  race  for 
the  chairmanship  entered  its  final  stretch,  Crane  picked  up  the  support  of  several 
prominent  conservative  groups  and  had  the  entire  Illinois  delegation  lobbying  Speaker 
Hastert  on  his  behalf.  The  groups  formed  a coalition  and  were  actively  promoting  Crane 
as  the  next  Ways  and  Means  chairman.  Thomas  responded  by  turning  over  to  Hastert  a 
letter  containing  the  signatures  of  thirteen  Ways  and  Means  committee  members  who 
were  backing  his  bid  for  the  chairmanship. 

On  January  4,  2001,  the  Republican  Steering  Committee  appointed  Thomas  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  casting  his  allotted  five  votes  for 
Thomas,  Speaker  Hastert  put  “same-state”  loyalties  aside  and  risked  angering  the  party’s 
conservative  wing,  which  heavily  supported  Crane.  Press  reports  claimed  that  the 
Republican  leadership  chose  Thomas  over  Crane  because  they  believed  he  was  more 
capable  of  enacting  President  Bush’s  $1.6  trillion  tax  cut,  as  well  as  his  health  care  and 
entitlement  reform  proposals.  Thomas  also  was  considered  by  the  leadership  to  be  the 
better  “legislative  tactician”  and  policy  expert.  The  leadership  also  believed  that 
Thomas’  gruff  personality  might  work  to  his  advantage  in  pushing  President  Bush’s 
agenda  through  committee  (Eilperin  2001).  In  addition  to  factors  cited  by  the  leadership, 
many  members  believed  that  the  fact  that  Thomas  raised  more  money  than  Crane  was 
taken  into  consideration.  In  an  interview  with  the  author,  the  chief  of  staff  for  a member 
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who  chairs  one  of  the  House’s  power  committees  said 

if  you  do  some  research  on  the  race  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I would  say  that’s  a case  where  money  was  a factor.  That  was  a case 
where  a less  senior  member  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  and  that 
didn’t  used  to  happen.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  evidence  is  anecdotal  but  in 
Crane’s  case.  I’m  sure  money  was  a factor. 

Another  chief  of  staff  observed  that 

leaders  are  expected  to  lead  and  raising  money  is  part  of  that.  Within  the 
Republican  Conference,  there  are  definite  expectations.  Look  at  the  race  between 
Thomas  and  Crane  for  the  chairmanship  of  Ways  and  Means.  Crane  was  told  by 
the  leadership  that  he  had  to  raise  more  money. 

Rather  than  chalk  Crane’s  loss  up  to  the  fact  that  he  raised  less  money  than  Thomas,  a 

spokesperson  from  Crane  s office  said  that  the  leadership  today  emphasizes  fundraising 

over  other  party  building  activities  because  fundraising  is  something  that  can  be 

“measured  on  paper.”  The  spokesperson  pointed  out  that  Crane  has  been  in  the  House  for 

32  years  and  has  always  been  actively  involved  in  working  on  behalf  of  other  members. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  “well-traveled”  members,  in  terms  of  making  visits  to  other 

member’s  districts,  doing  events,  and  fundraising  with  other  members.  The  spokesperson 

also  said  that  Crane  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Republican-affiliated  organizations 

like  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  the  American  Conservative  Union — organizations  that 

many  new  members  “take  for  granted  as  always  having  been  there,  but  that’s  not  the 

case.”  The  difference  between  these  kinds  of  activities  and  leadership  PAC  fundraising, 

according  to  the  spokesperson,  is  that  the  “old  style”  activities  are  not  measurable— they 

were  not  kept  track  of.  They  were  things  that  more  prominent  members  of  the  party  just 

did  to  help  other  members  and  the  party. 

As  leadership  PACs  began  to  become  more  prevalent,  there  was  more  of  an 
emphasis  put  on  how  much  money  can  you  raise  for  your  leadership  PAC  and 
how  much  can  you  make  in  contributions.  Congressman  Crane  has  a long  history 
of  always  helping  out  people  in  the  party  but  he  did  not  start  a leadership  PAC 
until  about  3 years  ago,  in  1998.  And  he  was  not  very  active  with  his  leadership 
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PAC  until  1999  and  2000.  A little  of  that  was  a slow  recognition  on  his  part  that 
there  had  been  a change  in  the  way  that  you  actually  helped  other  members  get 
elected.  Members  used  to  go  out  and  help  other  members  in  key  districts  and 
things  like  that  but  now  they  raise  money.  Once  he  saw  that  the  leadership  and 
folks  within  in  the  party  were  paying  more  attention  to  the  PACs  than  to  the  basic 
party  building  activities  he  always  did,  he  recognized  that  he  needed  to  participate 
in  that  also  and  did  so. 

The  race  between  Crane  and  Thomas  for  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  aptly  demonstrates  how  the  framework  within  which  members  pursue 
leadership  posts  has  changed.  Would-be  leaders  cannot  depend  upon  seniority  or  strong 
inside  and  outside  support— formerly  the  decisive  factors  in  leadership  races — to  win. 
While  the  current  Republican  leadership  considers  a number  of  factors  when  deciding 
which  members  will  receive  the  appointments  they  desire,  the  ability  of  would-be  leaders 
to  raise  vast  amounts  of  campaign  money  clearly  can  make  a profound  difference. 

Conclusion 

Ambitious  members,  regardless  of  their  party  status,  are  motivated  by  both 
personal  and  party-related  concerns.  While  members  with  leadership  PACs  contribute  in 
ways  that  reflect  their  party  status,  they  also  contribute  strategically  to  further  their  own 
ambitions.  Contemporary  leaders  and  would-be  leaders  recognize  that  they  are  expected 
to  raise  money  for  the  party  and  its  candidates.  Members  who  seek  to  satisfy  their  party’s 
fundraising  expectations  also  seek  to  further  their  own  ambitions  and  give  accordingly. 

The  interview  data  presented  in  this  chapter  provide  clear  qualitative  support  for 
the  theoretical  argument  that  members  with  intrainstitutional  ambitions  must  structure 
their  leadership  pursuits  within  a party  framework.  These  findings  indicate  that  the 
empirical  relationship  between  member  ambitions,  party-driven  strategy,  and  leadership 
PAC  contribution  patterns  depicted  in  Chapter  5 does  reflect  experiential  reality.  While 
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majority  and  minority  party  members  operate  within  different  institutional  contexts,  they 
understand  and  use  their  leadership  PACs  in  the  same  way. 

Despite  their  minority  party  status,  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Whip  post 
engaged  in  a highly  competitive  and  very  public  battle  for  the  position.  While  both  Whip 
candidates  acted  in  service  to  the  Democratic  party  by  raising  substantial  amounts  of 
money  for  its  members,  both  also  engaged  in  calculated,  strategic  behavior.  This 
suggests  that  minority  party  members  who  seek  leadership  posts  do  not  refrain  from 
strategic,  and  potentially  divisive,  behavior  in  order  to  protect  their  party’s  image. 
Furthermore,  this  behavior  is  deemed  acceptable  by  the  minority  party  leadership  as  long 
as  competition  between  members  translates  into  campaign  money  for  the  party. 

The  Republican  Conference  rule  that  limits  committee  chairs  to  six-year  terms 
does  not  appear  to  give  senior  members  an  advantage.  The  Republican  leadership  also 
appears  to  favor  members  who  engage  in  contemporary,  “quantifiable”  party-building 
activities  like  fundraising  over  those  who  emphasize  old-style  party-building  activities 
like  traveling  and  outreach.  The  Republican  candidates  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  chairmanship  strategically  pursued  their  own  ambitions  while  raising  vast 
amounts  of  money  for  the  party  and  its  members.  The  interview  data  and  case  studies 
demonstrate  that  members,  despite  their  party  status,  use  their  leadership  PACs  as  a 
means  for  furthering  their  own  ambitions  and  satisfying  their  parties. 

Today’s  House  leaders  are  expected  to  raise  tremendous  amounts  of  money  for 
their  parties  and  their  colleagues.  Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  party’s  fundraising 
expectations  risk  losing  their  posts.  While  much  is  at  stake  for  leaders  who  do  not  meet 
their  fundraising  goals,  more  may  be  at  stake  for  those  members  with  leadership 
aspirations.  As  the  chief  of  staff  for  a long-serving  Democrat  explained,  “If  you  are  in 
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the  leadership,  you  have  an  obligation  to  raise  money  for  other  members  simply  because 
you  have  the  power  to  attract  money  based  on  your  position.  Other  members  don’t  have 
that  power.”  In  other  words,  a member’s  fundraising  prowess  matters  less  once  he  or  she 
becomes  a leader,  simply  because  it  is  easier  to  attract  money  from  a position  of  power. 
For  members  who  aspire  to  leadership  posts,  demonstrating  the  ability  to  raise  large  sums 
of  money  is  a much  more  difficult  task.  Several  members  and  chiefs  of  staff  pointed  out 
that  because  leadership  PACs  have  become  “commonplace,”  they  cancel  each  other  out 
to  some  extent.  Rank-and-file  members  have  a more  difficult  time  convincing  potential 
donors  to  contribute  to  their  leadership  PACs  simply  because  they  are  not  leaders.  More 
and  more  PACs,  according  to  several  chiefs  of  staff,  are  refusing  to  contribute  to 
leadership  PACs  that  are  not  connected  to  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  most  members  and  chiefs  of  staff  agree  that  members  who  want 
to  compete  for  leadership  posts  are  at  a distinct  disadvantage  if  they  do  not  have  a 
leadership  PAC  and  their  competitors  do.  Some  members,  such  as  former  sports  heroes, 
well-connected  corporate  leaders,  or  well-known  public  figures,  enter  Congress  with  a 
built-in  fundraising  advantage.  They  are  able  to  attract  money  based  on  who  they  are  and 
who  they  know.  For  those  members  who  enter  Congress  with  no  name  recognition  and 
few  connections,  the  task  of  raising  huge  amounts  of  money  is  daunting.  While  climbing 
the  leadership  ladder  is  an  option  for  all  House  members,  the  climb  is  clearly  weighted  to 
favor  some.  As  the  emphasis  on  raising  enormous  amounts  of  campaign  money 
continues  to  grow,  the  pool  of  potential  leaders  continues  to  become  more  exclusive.  The 
consequences  of  this  trend  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7,  the  conclusion  to  this  study. 
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Endnotes 


1 It  should  be  noted  that  all  members  and  chiefs  of  staff  who  participated  in  the  interviews 
chose  to  participate.  This  may  introduce  a bias  into  the  sample 

2 N=17 

3 • • 

Representative  Pelosi’s  office  refused  numerous  requests  for  interviews. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSION 

Though  the  2000  elections  are  best  remembered  for  the  prolonged  battle  for  the 
presidency  between  then-Govemor  George  W.  Bush  and  then- Vice  President  Albert 
Gore,  they  were  tremendously  important  because  majority  control  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  was  at  issue.  High  stakes,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  outcome,  led  to  record- 
breaking  levels  of  campaign  fundraising  and  spending.  Congressional  candidates  raised  a 
total  of  $1 .047  billion  during  the  2000  election  cycle  and  spent  just  over  $1  billion.  The 
Federal  Election  Commission  (FEC)  reported  that  these  totals  were  the  highest  recorded 
in  any  election  cycle  since  the  Commission  was  created  approximately  25  years  ago. 
House  candidates  raised  just  over  $610  million,  which  marked  a 24-percent  increase  in 
receipts  compared  to  the  1998  election  cycle.  These  same  candidates  spent 
approximately  $572  million — 26-percent  more  than  they  spent  during  the  1998  cycle 
(FEC  Press  Release  5-15-2001).  Increases  in  soft  money  and  issue  advocacy  spending, 
and  in  the  number  of  wealthy  self-financed  candidates  running  for  office  in  2000 
contributed  to  tremendous  levels  of  campaign  spending,  as  did  sizeable  growth  in 
member-based  fundraising  and  contributing. 

Contributions  made  by  congressional  members,  either  out  of  their  personal 
campaign  committees  or  their  leadership  PACs,  grew  dramatically  in  the  2000  election 
cycle.  Compared  to  previous  election  cycles,  members  raised  more  money  for  their 
parties  and  gave  more  money  to  their  colleagues  and  to  outside  candidates  than  ever 
before.  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi’s  (D-California)  leadership  PAC,  PAC  to  the 
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Future,  was  second  in  receipt-growth  among  all  PACs  from  the  1998  cycle  to  the  2000 
cycle.  Pelosi  also  contributed  more  money  to  her  colleagues  than  did  any  other  member 
of  the  House  or  Senate.  As  described  in  Chapter  6,  Pelosi  has  been  in  a heated  race  for 
the  Democratic  Whip  post  for  three  years.  Right  behind  Pelosi  in  colleague  giving  during 
the  2000  cycle  were  Majority  Whip  Tom  Delay  (R-Texas),  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  (R- 
Illinois),  and  Majority  Leader  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas).  Individually,  each  of  these  four 
House  members  gave  more  money  to  their  colleagues  than  did  Senator  Don  Nickles  (R- 
Oklahoma),  the  Senate’s  leading  contributor  (CRP  2000). 

This  study  has  sought  to  fill  a void  in  the  scholarly  literature  by  exploring  the 
critical  role  that  leadership  PACs  play  in  House  members’  ambitious  pursuits.  The 
study’s  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  support  the  theoretical  argument  that 
members  develop  and  structure  their  ambitious  pursuits  within  a party  framework.  This 
chapter  will  first  assess  the  study’s  overall  findings,  then  discuss  the  historical 
development  and  current  state  of  leadership  PACs.  The  political  and  institutional 
implications  for  the  parties  and  their  members  are  next  discussed.  The  chapter  concludes 
by  considering  the  primary  role  that  money  plays  in  contemporary  leadership  races  and 
the  consequences  for  both  political  leadership  and  representation. 

Findings  and  Contributions 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  leadership  PACs  have  proliferated  in  both  number  and 
financial  worth,  yet  they  have  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  scholars.  This  study  has 
demonstrated  that  leadership  PACs  play  an  integral  role  in  contemporary  struggles  for 
power  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ambitious  members  understand 
that  in  order  to  climb  the  institutional  power  ladder,  they  must  impress  both  their 
colleagues  and  their  parties.  Members  who  establish  leadership  PACs  signal  their 
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ambitious  intentions  to  their  colleagues  and  parties.  By  contributing  to  the  party  and  its 
candidates,  members  with  PACs  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  act  as  team-players  and 
their  ability  to  provide  a much  needed  commodity. 

Despite  their  majority  or  minority  party  status,  members  conceptualize  the 
usefulness  of  leadership  PACs  in  the  same  way  and  use  their  PACs  for  like  purposes. 
While  members  create  and  use  their  leadership  PACs  as  a means  for  pursuing  their  own 
intrainstitutional  ambitions,  they  also  contribute  in  ways  that  reflect  their  party’s  goal  of 
either  maintaining  or  gaining  majority  status.  The  analysis  in  Chapter  5 demonstrated 
that  Democratic  and  Republican  members  abide  by  general  party-driven  contribution 
strategies  that  change  in  accordance  with  their  party  status.  While  contextual  and 
political  factors  introduce  some  logical  variation  into  these  patterns,  the  data  provide 
strong  support  for  the  overall  theoretical  argument  that  ambitious  members,  despite  their 
party  status,  find  ways  to  structure  their  intrainstitutional  pursuits  within  a party 
framework. 

Importantly,  the  theoretical  logic  and  empirical  findings  are  reflected  in  the  way 
members  themselves  think  about  and  use  their  leadership  PACs.  Interviews  with  House 
members  and  chiefs  of  staff  revealed  that  members  contribute  strategically,  with  both 
intrainstitutional  ambitions  and  party-related  goals  in  mind.  The  interviews  and  case 
studies  also  revealed  that  majority  and  minority  party  members  understand  and  use  their 
leadership  PACs  in  the  same  ways,  despite  operating  within  different  institutional 
contexts.  The  case  studies  demonstrate  that  leadership  PACs  play  an  integral  role  in 
contemporary  leadership  races.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the  ability  of  leaders  and  would- 
be  leaders  to  raise  money  suggests  that  leadership  PAC  activity  is  becoming  increasingly 
institutionalized  within  each  party. 
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The  proliferation  of  leadership  PACs  also  reflects  the  centrality  of  campaign 
money  in  contemporary  politics.  While  many  elected  officials  complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  running  for  office  and  the  amount  of  time  they  must  devote  to  fundraising, 
attempts  to  scale  back  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  federal  campaigns  have  so  far  been 
unsuccessful.  A major  campaign  finance  reform  package,  sponsored  by  Senators  John 
McCain  (R-Anzona)  and  Russell  Feingold  (D-Wisconsin)  passed  the  Senate  in  April 
200 1 Its  House  companion,  sponsored  by  Representatives  Christopher  Shays  (R- 
Connecticut)  and  Marty  Meehan  (D-Massachusetts)  was,  however,  derailed  by  a 
procedural  vote  in  July  2001 . Though  neither  the  Senate  nor  House  version  of  campaign 
finance  reform  would  ban  leadership  PACs,  both  would  prohibit  leadership  PACs  from 
establishing  separate  soft  money  accounts.  Members  who  establish  separate  soft  money 
accounts  can  accept  unlimited  soft  money  contributions  to  use  for  general  party  building 
activities.  For  example,  several  members  with  leadership  PACs  used  funds  from  their 
soft  money  accounts  to  pay  for  lavish  parties  at  the  2000  national  party  conventions. 
Other  members  use  funds  from  their  leadership  PAC  soft  money  accounts  to  assist  their 
home-state  parties.  The  ability  to  raise  and  spend  soft  money  through  their  leadership 
PACs  provides  members  with  another  means  for  supporting  their  ambitious  pursuits. 

Leadership  PACs:  Past  and  Present 

One  of  the  questions  this  study  has  sought  to  address  is  why  House  members  give 
money  to  their  colleagues  and  to  other  same-party  candidates.  As  the  number  of  House 
members  establishing  leadership  PACs  continues  to  grow  and  as  amount  of  money 
members  raise  and  contribute  to  their  colleagues  continues  to  spiral  upwards,  this 
question  becomes  all  the  more  relevant.  The  practice  is  by  no  means  new;  as  early  as  the 
1950s,  members  routinely  gave  their  excess  campaign  dollars  to  friends  and  colleagues- 
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in-need. 1 These  transactions  were  thought  of  as  friendly  gestures,  as  there  was  no 
pressure  from  the  party  leadership  on  members  to  contribute  to  their  colleagues  and  there 
was  no  coordination  of  efforts.  In  fact,  much  of  the  money  that  moved  between 
colleagues  moved  in  cash  and  no  one,  aside  from  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction,  knew 
about  it  (Baker  1989,  23).  Prior  to  the  House  reforms  of  the  1970s,  there  was  no  “need” 
for  members  to  advertise  their  generosity  because  the  chamber’s  leadership  structure  was 
strictly  based  on  seniority.  Today,  members  who  contribute  money  to  their  colleagues 
seek  recognition  for  their  efforts.  Party-based  programs  like  the  Republican-sponsored 
“Battleground  2000”  effort  are  specifically  designed  to  reward  (and  punish)  members  for 
their  fundraising  activities. 

Institutional  and  contextual  changes  over  the  past  several  decades  have  helped  to 
create  a contemporary  political  system  that  places  primary  emphasis  on  campaign  money. 
Institutional  reforms  in  the  1970s  leveled  the  playing  field  between  newer  and  more 
senior  House  members.  As  authority  and  resources  were  dispersed  more  evenly 
throughout  the  chamber,  the  number  and  variety  of  important  players  increased.  The 
reforms  made  it  possible  for  more  junior  members  to  win  leadership  posts  and  many 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  compete.  Because  being  competitive  meant  winning  colleague 
support,  members  began  seeking  new  ways  to  impress  those  who  would  decide  their 
“leadership  fate.”  At  the  same  time,  campaign  money  was  becoming  more  important  as 
lawmakers  began  turning  to  professional  consultants  and  strategists  to  help  them  cultivate 
individual  images.  Following  passage  of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  (FECA)  in 
1974,  PAC  contributions  to  federal  candidates  exploded.  In  order  to  be  competitive, 
members  needed  money  to  pay  for  the  services  provided  by  elections  industry 
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professionals  and  sought  the  help  of  those  who  could  provide  it.  Thus  as  the  worth 
attached  to  campaign  contributions  grew,  so  did  the  influence  of  contributors. 

As  members  began  to  focus  more  on  their  fundraising  activities,  leaders  and 
would-be  leaders  soon  realized  that  if  they  could  help  members  achieve  their  reelection 
goals,  they  could  in  turn  expect  members  to  help  them  achieve  their  leadership  goals. 

The  surge  in  leadership  PAC  growth  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the  reform  era  suggests  that 
members  were  looking  for  new  ways  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  colleagues  and 
that  more  and  more  members  began  to  view  to  view  leadership  posts  as  both  attractive 
and  viable.  While  member-to-member  giving  in  the  post-reform  era  became  more 
commonplace  and  more  deliberate  in  form,  most  of  the  giving  was  done  by  leaders  who 
by  virtue  of  their  posts,  tended  to  attract  the  most  money.  This  form  of  giving  was 
mutually  beneficial  because  leaders  needed  member  support  for  their  leadership  and 
policy  goals  and  members  needed  campaign  money  for  their  reelection  efforts. 

While  the  number  of  leadership  PACs  registered  to  House  members  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  1980s,  their  numbers  began  to  increase  markedly  in  the  early  1990s. 
The  parties,  in  their  new  role  as  service  providers  to  their  members,  began  placing  a 
heavier  emphasis  on  their  fundraising  activities.  In  addition  to  canvassing  outside  donors 
for  contributions,  the  parties — particularly  the  congressional  campaign  committees — also 
began  asking  their  members-in-government  to  help  support  party-based  fundraising 
efforts.  Following  the  1992  elections,  the  National  Republican  Campaign  Committee 
(NRCC)  managed  to  convince  its  members  that  the  party  could  secure  majority  status  in 
1994  if  electorally  safe  members  would  contribute  some  of  their  campaign  funds  to  the 
effort.  The  strategy  worked  and  ini 994,  House  Republicans  gained  majority  status  for 
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the  first  time  in  50  years.  Democrats  followed  suit  in  1994  and  began  working  to  re- 
invigorate the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Committee  (DCCC). 

Throughout  the  1990s,  both  parties  have  increasingly  sought  to  coordinate  their 
fundraising  efforts  around  congressional  campaign  committee  (CCC)  based  programs. 

So  integral  have  the  CCCs  become  in  structuring  party-based  campaign  efforts,  Robin 
Kolodny  and  Diane  Dwyre  (1998)  argue  that  the  “orchestration  of  electoral  activities”  is 
now  a primary  party  activity.  Of  particular  note  here  is  the  way  in  which  party  leaders 
today  have  linked  the  orchestration  of  electoral  activities  to  the  orchestration  of 
institutional  activities.  Party  leaders,  via  party-based  programs  like  the  Republicans’ 
“Battleground  2000”  and  the  Democrats’  “Majority  Makers,”  have  attached  (figuratively 
and  literally)  members’  leadership  ambitions  to  members’  fundraising  efforts.  In 
response  to  this  new  framework,  many  ambitious  members  have  established  leadership 
PACs. 

In  interviews  with  the  author,  House  members  and  chiefs  of  staff  agreed  that 
members  vying  for  leadership  posts  are  at  a definite  disadvantage  if  their  competition  has 
a leadership  PAC  and  they  do  not.  Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to  growth  in  the 
number  of  leadership  PACs  affiliated  with  non-leaders  is  the  Republican  rule  that  places 
a six-year  term  limit  on  committee  chairmanships.  In  January  2001,  all  committee 
chairpersons  who  were  elected  in  January  1995  were  term  limited  out  of  their  positions. 
As  a result  of  this  rule,  ambitious  members  began  vying  to  become  the  “next”  committee 
chairs  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  set  of  chairs  was  installed  in  1995.  Members  who 
sought  chairmanships  in  2001  were  expected  to  engage  in  extensive  fundraising  for  both 
the  party  and  for  party  candidates.  Though  in  the  minority.  Democrats  interested  in 
winning  leadership  posts  engaged  in  similar  fundraising  competitions.  The  parties, 
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through  their  efforts  to  encourage  and  structure  member-based  fundraising  activities, 
have  demonstrated  that  they  do  indeed  play  a meaningful  role  in  present-day  politics. 

Implications:  The  Parties 

Scholars  of  American  political  parties  have  long  grappled  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  parties  “matter.”  The  research  presented  here  suggests  that  they  do, 
particularly  in  their  contemporary  role  as  “orchestrators  of  electoral  activities”  (Kolodny 
and  Dwyre  1998).  As  argued  in  Chapter  4,  party  leaders  have  sought  to  structure  a 
system  where  the  pursuit  of  individual  ambition  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  pursuit  of 
party  ambitions.  Today,  the  “power  ladder”  that  ambitious  members  seek  to  climb  is 
firmly  situated  within  a party  framework.  Members  who  wish  to  climb  must  be  willing  to 
service  the  financial  needs  of  the  party  and  its  candidates;  if  they  do  not,  they  may  deny 
themselves  the  opportunity  to  realize  their  own  political  ambitions,  regardless  of  their 
seniority  and  rank.  In  appointing  members  to  leadership  posts,  contemporary  party 
leaders  have  demonstrated  a willingness  to  bypass  experience  for  eagerness — a fact  not 
lost  on  the  chamber’s  most  senior,  as  well  as  most  junior  members. 

The  new,  operative  dynamic  between  members  and  their  parties  is  largely  driven 
by  the  contemporary  emphasis  on  campaign  money.  While  party  leaders  today  still 
struggle  to  unite  their  members  under  one  set  of  policy  goals,  they  have  been  more 
successful  in  structuring  their  members’  ambitious  pursuits  via  one  commodity — 
campaign  money.  By  attaching  members’  ability  to  successfully  pursue  their  leadership 
ambitions  to  the  party’s  ability  to  maintain  or  gain  majority  status,  the  parties  have 
structured  a system  where  the  party  as  a whole  benefits  from  individual  member’s  quests 
for  personal  power. 
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The  unique  relationship  between  parties  and  their  members  adds  a new  dimension 
to  the  factors  that  drive  legislative  change.  In  order  to  maintain  or  gain  control  over  the 
governing  apparatus,  parties  must  supplement  their  attempts  to  centralize  power  and 
organize  their  members  in  ways  that  interconnect  with  the  contemporary  political 
environment.  Because  fundraising  success  is  increasingly  equated  with  electoral  success, 
the  party  that  raises  the  most  money — in  addition  to  centralizing  power  and  unifying  its 
members — is  at  a distinct  advantage.  While  collecting  the  most  campaign  money  can 
help  a party  in  its  quest  to  gain  or  maintain  majority  status,  it  is  by  no  means  the  decisive 
factor.  Whether  or  not  a party  successfully  maintains  or  gains  majority  status  will 
continue  to  significantly  depend  on  its  ability  to  convince  the  public  that  its  policies  are 
the  best  and  that  it  is  capable  of  enacting  those  policies,  cohesively  and  decisively. 

Implications:  House  Members 

A party  also  needs  motivated,  ambitious  members  in  order  to  successfully  gain  or 
maintain  majority  status.  Rather  than  treat  leadership  PAC  contributions  as  a form  of 
instrumental  behavior  tied  to  the  three  goals  of  reelection,  power  in  the  chamber,  and 
good  policy,  this  study  has  sought  to  focus  on  how  the  structure  of  opportunities  within 
the  leadership  organization  shapes  members’  intrainstitutional  ambitions  and  thus  their 
political  behavior.  Members  decide  which  ambitions  to  pursue  based  on  the  unique 
circumstances  they  encounter.  The  most  important  distinction  between  this  theoretical 
approach  and  a rational,  goal-oriented  approach  is  that  members’  political  behavior  is 
assumed  to  reflect  members’  individually-defined  ambitions  rather  than  a prescribed  set 
of  goals  that  all  members  are  presumed  to  share. 

An  approach  that  ties  member-to-member  contributions  to  the  three  goals  of 
reelection,  power  in  the  chamber,  and  good  policy  is  more  appropriate  in  a pre-reform 
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context,  where  members  were  more  likely  to  pursue  each  of  these  goals  in  a step-like 
progression.  Because  power  was  obtained  on  a seniority  basis,  newer  members  were 
unlikely  to  initially  focus  on  any  goal  other  than  reelection.  Today,  new  members  begin 
to  pursue  their  political  ambitions  almost  immediately,  as  demonstrated  by  the  growing 
number  of  freshman  members  who  are  establishing  leadership  PACs  during  their  first 
terms  in  office. 

While  ambitious  members  recognize  that  their  potential  for  advancement  depends 
in  part  on  servicing  the  party’s  financial  needs,  they  also  recognize  that  their  ability  to 
advance  depends  in  part  on  colleague  support.  By  contributing  to  their  colleagues, 
members  can  both  satisfy  the  party  by  supporting  its  candidates  and  gain  favor  with  their 
colleagues  by  providing  them  with  a much  needed  resource.  Members  who  choose  not  to 
participate  in  party-orchestrated  fundraising  activities  cannot  be  competitive  candidates 
in  leadership  races.  Members  who  run  for  leadership  posts  must  demonstrate  that  they 
are  team  players  and  today,  being  a “team-player”  requires  raising  substantial  amounts  of 
money  for  the  team  and  its  members.  Because  the  task  of  fundraising  is  much  easier  for 
members  who  are  well-connected  outside  of  Congress,  members  who  are  not  “connected” 
may  be  at  a disadvantage  when  competing  for  leadership  posts.  The  current  system,  in 
other  words,  is  structured  to  favor  would-be  leaders  with  Wall  Street  connections  rather 
than  those  with  connections  in  the  farming  or  mining  communities.  The  implications  for 
fair  and  equal  representation  in  the  leadership  structure  warrant  further  consideration. 

Who  Determines  Who  Will  Lead? 

Because  this  study  has  in  part  suggested  that  money  largely  determines  which 
members  can  realistically  pursue  House  leadership  posts,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
indirect  role  organized  interests  play  in  determining  which  members  become  leaders. 
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Organized  interests  provide  would-be  leaders  with  the  money  they  need  to  make 
contributions  to  their  colleagues  and  their  parties.  As  I have  argued,  members  who  want 
to  secure  leadership  posts  must  demonstrate  that  they  are  both  willing  and  able  to  raise 
money  for  their  colleagues  and  their  parties.  By  choosing  to  support  some  members  with 
sizeable  contributions  and  not  others,  outside  interests  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  chamber 
their  own  votes  of  confidence.  Members  who  can  attract  large  amounts  of  campaign 
money  are  viewed  favorably  by  their  colleagues.  The  assumption  is  that  members  who 
gain  the  financial  backing  of  large  campaign  donors  as  candidates  for  leadership  posts 
will  be  able  to  secure  continued  support — for  both  the  party  and  its  members — from  these 
donors  as  leaders.  For  example,  Representative  Tom  Reynolds  (R-New  York)  was 
appointed  in  the  spring  of  2000  to  lead  the  Republican  Party’s  “Battleground  2000” 
campaign.  Reynolds,  a sophomore  member,  won  the  appointment  based  on  his 
demonstrated  ability  to  raise  substantial  amounts  of  money  from  his  wealthy  connections 
in  New  York.  During  his  first  term  in  office,  Reynolds  drew  on  his  connections  in  order 
to  show  the  party’s  leaders  that  he  was  capable  of  attracting  large  amounts  of  campaign 
money.  The  strategy  worked;  by  first  winning  the  backing  of  contributors,  Reynolds  was 
then  able  to  win  a coveted  appointment  very  early  in  his  congressional  career. 

Successful  leaders  are  those  who  understand  the  particular  circumstances  of  their 
members  and  respond  accordingly.  In  a political  context,  a member’s  security  is 
typically  defined  by  the  safety  of  his  district  and  the  size  of  his  campaign  war  chest. 

While  members  from  competitive  districts  generally  must  raise  more  money  than 
members  from  safe  districts,  changes  in  campaign  practices  have  induced  a sense  of 
uncertainty  in  all  candidates.  Even  if  they  out  raise  their  challengers,  candidates  cannot 
predict  how  much  money  party  committees  or  outside  advocacy  groups  may  spend  on 
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behalf  of  their  challengers.  As  a result,  all  candidates  feel  pressure  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  they  possibly  can  (Herrnson  1998).  Today’s  leaders  have  sought  to  respond  to 
their  members’  concerns  by  emphasizing  fundraising  activities. 

Members  who  can  raise  substantial  amounts  of  money  for  the  party  and  its 
members  tend  to  be  rewarded  more  than  those  who  cannot.  While  raising  money  for  the 
party  and  its  members  certainly  demonstrates  a commitment  to  the  party  and  its  goals,  an 
important  point  of  consideration  is  whether  not  raising  money  demonstrates  a lack  of 
commitment.  By  emphasizing  fundraising  skills  over  other  leadership  skills,  and  by 
failing  to  consider  the  real  ability  of  all  members  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  compete  for  leadership  posts,  party  leaders  may  inadvertently  neglect  some  of  their 
best  potential  leaders. 
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Endnotes 


1 Members  likely  gave  money  to  each  other  earlier  than  the  1950s,  but  because  these 
transactions  were  not  reported,  there  is  no  official  record.  Scholars  have  reported  the 
occurrence  of  member-to-member  giving  in  the  1950s,  based  on  interviews  with  House 
members.  See  Chapter  1 for  more  discussion  on  this  topic. 


APPENDIX  A 

SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  REQUEST 


February  14,  2001 

«FirstName»  «LastName» 

«Addressl» 

«Address2» 

Dear  Congressman  «LastName», 

I am  wnting  to  follow  up  on  a letter  I mailed  to  you  approximately  one  month  ago.  I am  a Ph  D. 
student  in  political  science  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  am  researching  the  relationship 
between  leadership  PAC  contribution  strategies  and  House  member  ambitions.  My  doctoral 
dissertation  examines  and  compares  the  leadership  PAC  contribution  strategies  of  majority  and 
minority  party  members  at  different  levels  in  the  House  leadership  structure,  across  four  election 
cycles. 

At  this  stage  in  my  research,  I am  trying  to  leam  more  about  this  subject  from  House  members 
like  you  who  have  leadership  PACs.  To  date,  I have  collected  and  analyzed  eight  years  worth  of 
FEC  data  on  leadership  PAC  contributions  to  House  candidates.  While  my  findings  are 
interesting,  I believe  they  only  tell  part  of  the  story.  Your  personal  experience  and  insight  would 
bring  to  this  study  a much  needed  first-hand  perspective — a perspective  that  many  scholarly 
studies  of  Congress  neglect.  I would  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  in 
person,  anytime  during  the  week  beginning  March  5,  or  by  telephone  at  a date  and  time 
convenient  for  you.  My  questions  would  only  require  a few  minutes  of  your  time;  interviews  I 
have  conducted  with  other  members  thus  far  have  taken  approximately  ten  minutes.  If  your 
schedule  does  not  permit,  I would  be  willing  to  speak  with  another  person  in  your  office,  as  long 
as  that  person  is  familiar  with  this  topic.  I assure  you  that  all  interview  participants  will 
remain  anonymous  and  that  all  responses  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  this  request.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  my 
research  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or  one  of  the  co-chairs  of  my  doctoral  dissertation 
committee,  Dr.  M.  Margaret  Conway  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Dodd.  Both  can  be  reached  at  352-392- 
0262. 

Sincerely, 


Marian  L.  Currinder 
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APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


Begin  interview  by  reminding  participants:  As  I stated  in  my  letter  of  request,  all 
participants  are  guaranteed  anonymity  and  all  responses  are  confidential. 

1 . When  was  your  leadership  PAC  established? 

2.  Do  you  have  future  leadership  aspirations?  If  so,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  are? 

3.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  or  reasons  why  you  decided  to  establish  a leadership 
PAC? 

4.  Can  you  tell  me,  in  your  own  opinion,  whether  there  are  any  particular  benefits 
associated  with  having  a leadership  PAC  and  what  those  benefits  are? 

5.  How  important  is  it  for  members  with  leadership  aspirations  to  establish  leadership 
PACs?  Do  leaders  have  to  be  good  fundraisers? 

6.  How  does  your  leadership  PAC  decide  which  candidates  to  give  to?  What  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration?  Is  there  any  coordination  with  or  advisement  from  the  party 
committees? 

7.  The  academic  literature  on  leadership  PACs  says  that  members  may  use  their 
leadership  PACs  to  gain  favor  with  colleagues,  to  solidify  their  positions  within  the 
leadership,  to  strengthen  party  leadership  generally,  and  to  win  support  in  leadership 
races.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any  of  these  characterizations? 

8.  Why  do  you  suppose  individuals,  organizations,  or  businesses  give  to  leadership 
PACs?  Do  the  same  contributors  who  give  to  your  campaign  committee  also  give  to  your 
leadership  PAC? 

9.  Can  you  recommend  anyone  else  I might  speak  with? 
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